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PREFACE. 


This  book  lays  no  claim  to  a place  among 
sensational  stories.  Nor  does  it  aspire  to 
be  one  of  those  feasts  of  fancy  which  are 
celebrated  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Nor  does 
it  indulge  in  the  flow  of  soul,  which  language, 
no  less  than  music,  can  at  times  breathe 
forth.  It  desires  only  to  put  forward  an  idea. 

An  idea  embodied  in  the  life  of  a youth,  a 
beauty  bodied  forth  in  his  words,  and  a truth 
in  his  deeds,  may  perhaps  succeed  in  striking 
the  minds  of  the  young:  a seed  may  be  sown 
to  develop  elsewhere  a similar  growth.  We 
know  that  an  idea  is  stronger  than  armies: 
it  breaks  up  from  within  the  soil  of  the  mind 
which  entertains  it,  and  puts  forth  exuber- 
ance of  flowers  and  fruit.  For  the  rest,  all 
the  force  and  pomp  and  circumstance  of  out- 
ward life  might  press  upon  the  soul,  and  only 
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tfample  it  into  the  semblance  of  a common 
highway,  hard  and  barren,  without  a single 
perfume  shed  round  about  its  existence. 

The  idea  set  forth  here  is  that  of  a Chris- 
tian Scholar.  And,  for  the  purpose,  we  have 
taken  the  example  of  one  out  of  many  engag- 
ing students,  who  once  riveted  our  attention, 
while  they  served  in  the  sanctuary  of  a Col- 
lege Church.  As  it  is  with  their  successors, 
who  serve  the  same  altar,  so  it  was  with 
them — the  modesty  which  they  showed  was 
so  uncommon,  the  grace  of  their  presence, 
and  the  atmosphere  around  them  so  charm- 
ing, that  we  were  bound  in  a spell  of  admira- 
tion. So  we  make  an  example  of  one  of 
them,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  and  virtue, 
which  had  already  made  of  him  their  abode. 

These  pages,  now  revised,  first  appeared 
in  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,”  the 
organ  of  devotion  to  the  Adorable  Heart  of 
Our  Lord.  While  no  apology  need  be  made 
for  the  truths  conveyed,  indulgence  is  asked 
for  such  shortcomings  as  deface  the  style. 


THE  ACOLYTE; 

OR,  A CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR. 


I. 

THE  COLLEGE  BOV. 

i T was  an  evening  in  March.  The  last 
] rays  of  a bright  but  cold  wintry  sun 
P were  stretching  through  the  old  chapel 
windows  and  painting  a few  passing 
streaks  upon  the  altar.  Over  the  altar  hung 
a picture;  and  upon  this,  too,  the  golden 
streaks  paused,  quivering. 

A youth  entered  the  sacred  precincts, 
genuflected  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
knelt  down  to  pray.  He  was  a youth  whose 
appearance  betokened  him  to  be  upon  the 
threshold  of  manhood.  His  posture  was 
devout;  his  eyes  cast  down ; and  he  recited 
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a fervent  prayer.  Then  he  looked  up  to  the 
altar.  The  trembling  rays  were  just  on  the 
centre  of  that  picture, — just  where  there  was 
painted  a Heart,  and  over  the  Heart  a sem- 
blance of  fire  or  flames,  as  it  were,  issuing 
forth;  and,  when  he  looked  up,  the  flames 
were  catching  the  sun-ray,  and  seemed  them- 
selves to  quiver  and  break  forth  in  real 
earnest  from  that  crimson  Heart.  It  was  the 
very  picture  of  life  and  love.  It  was  the 
revealed  Heart  of  our  Divine  Lord  who 
stood  there  lovingly  and  offered  it  to  the 
adorer,  with  a gesture  of  kindest  affection. 

The  youth’s  attention  was  arrested.  He 
gazed  intently,  and,  as  he  gazed,  he  distin- 
guished how  that  jet  of  flames  was  gushing 
forth  from  a wound  in  the  Heart, — from  “ the 
holes  in  the  rock,”  from  “the  ruins  in  the 
wall.”  All  was  bright  there  to  his  eye;  and 
the  vision  warmed  his  imagination,  setting 
his  fancy  in  a glow.  He  was  carried  back,  in 
a whirl  of  thought,  to  some  incidents  which 
had  taken  place  a few  days  previously. 

On  an  evening  similar  to  this,  he  had  been 
boating  with  a party  of  companions.  On 
returning,  they  laid  aside  their  oars,  and  suf- 
fered the  boat  to  glide  along  on  the  bosom 
of  the  swift  current.  Noiselessly  she  was 
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borne  down  between  the  wooded  banks;  and 
the  stillness  all  around  in  the  calm  air  of 
eventide,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  a 
chirrup  or  a warble,  came  upon  the  spirit  of 
our  young  friend  like  a delicious  balm.  He 
looked  around  through  the  leafless  trees 
towards  the  golden  west.  The  sun  was 
setting,  red  as  crimson,  and  swollen  to  near- 
ly double  its  size.  He  turned  around  in  his 
seat  to  enjoy  the  sight.  The  trees  inter- 
cepted his  view,  but  only  for  passing  mo- 
ments; the  crimson  orb  shone  out  from 
among  the  trunks  and  limbs,  and,  if  lost  for 
a moment,  shone  out  again.  But,  if  it  shone 
out  for  a moment,  it  was  lost  again;  and, 
whenever  it  was  lost,  it  cast  a shadow  over 
him.  He  was  not  conscious  of  that,  but  still 
gazed  wistfully;  till  his  companions,  inter- 
ested by  the  interest  which  he  betrayed, 
looked  at  the  sun  and  looked  at  him.  Of 
the  two,  they  thought  him  not  the  less  wor- 
thy of  being  looked  at;  for  one  remarked 
that  “he  was  seeing  visions;”  another  wittily 
enough,  that  “he  was  in  bad  humor — so 
many  clouds  passed  over  his  face  !” 

But  how  glorious  was  that  setting  sun  ! 
He  is  reminded  of  it  now  by  the  Heart  of 
Our  Divine  Lord.  How  strangely  varied 
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were  those  shadows,  numerous  and  ever- 
changing  on  the  crimson-tinged  surface  of 
the  waters  ! He  knows  not  at  this  moment, 
while  he  kneels  before  the  picture,  that  his 
own  life  is  destined  to  be,  for  some  short 
space  at  least,  the  chequered  subject  of 
shadows  strangely  varied.  Those  were  cast 
on  the  waters  by  the  same  glorious  sun 
which  cast  the  beams  of  light:  these  are  to 
be  projected  on  him,  in  no  small  degree,  by 
yonder  Sacred  Heart,  whence  now  are  issu- 
ing those  brilliant  flames  of  love.  He  does 
not  know  this  yet;  but  so  it  is.  For,  so  it  is, 
he  must  glide  along  during  a certain  space 
of  time  over  the  waters  of  life ; and  he  will 
suffer  his  youthful  view  to  rest  and  his  warm 
devotion  to  spend  itself  upon  the  Heart  of 
his  Lord.  So  it  is, — certain  created  things 
will  come  between,  like  trunks  of  trees, — 
like  stocks, — like  “ worse  than  senseless 
things,”  shutting  out  God  from  his  view,  and 
casting  himself  into  shade.  And  it  must 
happen  that  the  gloom  and  the  shade  and 
the  overcasting  of  his  soul  shall,  in  the  end, 
either  deepen  into  total  shadow  or  brighten 
into  unobstructed  light.  Which  of  the  two 
was  the  issue  with  him?  The  following  were 
the  circumstances  of  his  case. 


II. 

THE  YOUTHFUL  A COLT  YE, 

CHE  youth  whom  we  have  introduced,  and 
whose  name  was  Charles  Desmond, 
broke  from  his  reverie.  The  dusk  had 
thrown  a shroud  over  the  altar;  and  it 
would  have  cast  the  picture  likewise  into 
darkness,  but  that  the  sanctuary  flame,  which 
ever  bears  witness  to  the  Sacramental  Pre- 
sence, stood  hard  by  and  lent  its  brightness 
to  that  painted  emblem  of  “The  Brightness  of 
Eternal  Light.”  An  aspiration — “ O Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  I implore,  that  I may  love 
Thee  ever  more  and  more  a genuflection, 
devout  and  almost  lingering — and  Charles 
left  the  chapel. 

His  day’s  work  in  class  was  just  over. 
This  was  his  evening  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  before  returning  home.  How- 
ever, to-day,  he  did  not  go  home  straight; 
for  the  morrow  was  a feast-day,  that  of  the 
Annunciation,  So,  passing  over  from  that 
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gray  old  chapel  into  the  adjoining  church,  he 
took  his  place  among  those  who  waited  at 
one  of  the  confessionals ; and  he  prepared 
for  Confession.  Twenty  minutes  later,  he 
came  forth  from  the  sacred  tribunal,  betook 
himself  to  another  portion  of  the  church,  in 
front  of  the  high  altar,  and  prayed  awhile. 

His  lips  stopped  moving;  his  thoughts 
were  taking  a ramble ; his  eyes  were  fixed 
in  vacancy.  On  a sudden,  he  started,  as 
though  abruptly  accosted  by  some  one ; it 
was  a thing  that  had  sprung  up  before  him, 
— a thought, — an  unwelcome  visitor  among 
his  other  thoughts.  He  directed  towards 
the  Tabernacle  an  excited  look,  not  easy  for 
a casual  observer  to  describe;  his  eyebrows 
were  partly  raised,  partly  knit,  as  if  anger 
and  alarm  were  dividing  his  heart  within. 
He  seated  himself  with  a quick  impulse,  and 
brushed  his  knees  with  his  hands.  He  was 
in  some  troublesome  association,  of  which  he 
thus  tried  to  rid  himself.  Nevertheless,  un- 
easiness still  clouded  his  brow,  until,  reflect- 
ing on  the  morrow’s  feast,  he  brightened  up, 
and,  looking  again  at  the  altar,  he  said 
almost  aloud: 

“To-morrow — my  turn  to  be  acolyte  in 
the  sanctuary!’’ 
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This  thought  clearly  relieved  him;  for, 
seizing  upon  his  imagination,  it  brought 
before  him  other  scenes,  of  a kind  which  he 
liked.  His  fancy  travelled  beyond  bounds 
once  more,  and  it  led  him  from  his  present 
place  and  occupation  to  recollections  of  a 
little  while  before. 

The  first  recollection  was  that  of  a Heart, 
quivering  and  living,  seen  through  creatures, 
— seen  through  the  openings  of  trees  and 
branches, — discerned  through  the  avenues 
that  admit  some  rays  of  a higher  world  upon 
the  waters  of  life — discerned  through  the 
gifts  of  grace,  through  the  moments  of  silent 
thought,  through  the  odd  reflections  which 
open  a flood  of  light  upon  the  soul  and  set 
it  right  down  under  the  eye  of  God;  in  spite 
of  the  branching  maze  between  the  soul  and 
God ; — in  spite  of  the  sayings  and  doings,  the 
thoughts  and  things,  that  crowd  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator.  His  first  recollec- 
tion was  that  of  a Heart,  seen  burning 
towards  him  from  the  far  off  distance, — seen 
through  all  this  crowded  medium,  as  through 
a woodland  on  the  shore  of  life’s  stream. 

Onward  still  his  fancy  led.  He  was  seated 
in  his  class-room ; and  his  whole  mind  and 
soul  became  wrapt  up  in  the  lessons  of  these 
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last  few  days.  He  was  a boy-philosopher, 
just  now  picking  of  the  abundance  that  great 
minds  had  stored  up  before  him. 

The  garner  from  which  he  was  gathering 
was  of  the  inexhaustible  field,  known  as  the 
question  of  Free  Will.  This  subject  inter- 
ested him.  It  instinctively  connected  itself 
with  something  that  was  in  him  just  then. 
This  something  was  a new  thing  that  had 
taken  up  its  dwelling  with  him, — a new  thing, 
in  a guise  unfamiliar  and  of  an  aspect  not 
agreeable.  This  new  thing  was  a state  of 
mind,  or  rather  of  heart ; and  this  state  was 
betraying  itself  pretty  constantly  by  a set  of 
emotions  and  feelings,  which,  like  the  ser- 
pent’s tail,  indicated  a serpent’s  fangs  some- 
where hidden  within.  It  was  with  the  fact  of 
these  emotions  being  within  him,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Will  instinctively  connected 
itself,  to  explain  them.  The  feelings  were 
themselves  startling,  embarrassing,  upsetting 
the  even  balance  of  his  usual  demeanor. 
The  explanation  which  “Free  Will”  gave  of 
them  was  still  more  startling,  more  embar- 
rassing, more  distressing  to  the  evenness  of 
his  simple-minded  soul.  The  explanation 
was  this : — that  he  was  responsible  before 
God ; man’s  free  acts  had  the  character  of 
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responsibility.  The  ingenuous  youth  forgot 
to  ask  himself  whether  he  was  free  in  the 
matter  of  these  emotions;  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was.  And  understanding, 
as  he  already  did  by  sad  experience,  that  he 
was  sailing  over  stormy  waters,  where  winds 
blew  and  washed  his  little  bark  with  foam, 
he  now  understood,  by  still  sadder  theory, 
that,  when  winds  and  waves  rise  suddenly  up 
below,  thunder  and  lightning  will  not  long 
be  wanting  above.  Imagine  him  responsible, 
blamable  for  all  those — guilty  of  all  those 
crowding ! 

His  was  a conscience  of  a delicate  sort. 
Each  time  these  questionable  things  arose, 
he  felt  a sting.  His  was  a conscience  at  that 
moment,  his  a human  heart,  which  was  sorely 
pricked,  pressed  round,  as  it  were,  with  many 
thorns,  just  like  the  Divine  Heart  that  a 
moment  before  had  risen  into  view  and  now 
rose  again.  Beautiful,  consoling  vision! 

But  time  passed:  many  minutes  ago  he 
had  finished  the  penance  imposed  by  his  con- 
fessor; he  was  forgetting  himself.  He  knelt 
down,  thanked  God,  saying  his  usual  little 
prayer:  “In  Thee,  my  God,  and  for  Thee, 
and  from  Thee,  and  with  Thee;  in  the  most 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary!”  He 
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rose  and  went  down  the  church.  As  he 
came  close  to  the  holy-water  font,  another 
young  man  and  fellow-student  of  his  drew 
near  at  the  same  moment,  from  a different 
quarter  of  the  church;  he  too  had  approached 
the  holy  Sacrament  of  Penance.  They  recog- 
nized one  another  with  a slight  nod  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  went  out  of  the  porch  side 
by  side. 

“An  acolyte  to-morrow!'^  Such  was  the 
reflection  which  had  started  the  youth’s  fancy; 
and  what  an  effect  it  had  thereby  produced! 
It  warmed  a heart  which  at  the  moment  was 
cold.  Out  of  it  a virtue  went  forth  and 
strengthened  him.  For  there  is  such  a virtue 
going  forth,  not  only  from  Him,  whose  gar- 
• ments,  as  he  walked  through  Judea,  were 
touched  by  the  weak  and  the  infirm,  but  also 
from  whatever  is  His,  though  it  be  but  a 
thought  about  Him.  And  such  was  the 
thought:  “I’ll  be  an  acolyte  to-morrow;”  for 
this  spoke  of  service,  of  ministry  unto  His 
Sacred  Person,  in  His  personal  residence 
upon  the  altar. 

Charles  Desmond  was  wont  to  serve  as 
acolyte.  Picture  him  in  the  flowing  cassock 
and  ever-graceful  surplice,  kneeling  on  the 
altar-steps,  his  hands  devoutly  joined  upon 
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thai  snow-white  vesture,  his  eyes  cast  down, 
the  bloom  of  fairest  youth  upon  his  cheek, 
and  the  gravity  of  a Christian  man  in  his 
posture.  What  kind  of  a heart  is  it  that  is 
beating  under  that  surplice, — does  it  corres- 
pond to  the  outward  form  which  meets  our 
eyes?  Observe  him  in  his  ordinary  life. 
Life  is  action  proceeding  from  the  heart. 
Does  his  life  correspond  to  that  exterior? 
If  so,  then  does  his  heart  likewise.  And,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  his  favorite  resort  heretofore 
has  been  none  other  than  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment; his  talk  not  unconstrained,  yet  not 
light  nor  trivial ; his  thoughts,  as  otherwise 
shown  than  by  his  talk,  are  ever  high.  Young, 
frail  though  he  may  be,  (the  sequel  will 
show,)  he  reminds  one  of  that  which  is  said: 
“All  our  conversation  is  in  heaven.’^  Sup- 
pose that  he  be  proved  sterling,  real  gold,  in 
the  midst  of  this  adulterated  nineteenth-cen- 
tury currency,— there,  right  before  our  eyes, 
a model  of  innocence  walking  in  flesh  and 
blood, — suppose  him  to  be  proved  thus,  and 
who  will  face  the  living  reality  and  not  have 
a feeling  come  on  him,  and  come  over  him, 
and  cover  him  from  head  to  foot,  yes,  and 
make  his  eyelids  heavy  and  his  heart  sick. 
For  the  sight  of  such  a flower  makes  the 
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consciousness  of  ugliness  and  of  sinfulness 
grow  in  the  beholder,  with  an  expression 
such  as  this : 

“Where  are  the  days  of  my  youth?  Alas! 
alas ! Where  are  they  ?” 

And  if  he  find  that  they  are  no  more  and 
nowhere  perhaps,  save  in  the  book  of  awful 
responsibilities  to  Divine  Justice,  nature,  or 
it  may  be  grace,  weeps  tears  of  compunction 
and  refuses  to  be  consoled,  “ for  they  are  no 
more!’’ 

“Those  are  precious  drops!” 


V 


IIL 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTHER. 

[AMES/’  said  Charles  Desmond  to  his 
companion,  when  they  reached  the 
street,  “could  you  call  over  at  our 
house,  some  time.  There  are  some 
of  our  questions  that  I do  not  understand 
well.  I should  like  to  discuss  with  you  the 
class  matter  of  these  last  few  days.  Will 
you  come,  some  evening?” 

“ Certainly,  Charlie,”  answered  the  other. 
“This  very  evening  is  free;  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  have  no  school.  In  an  hour  or  so 
from  this,  I shall  drop  in.” 

“Well,  come  along  with  me  at  once,  and 
take  tea  with  us.  You  will  not  then  have  to 
go  home  twice.” 

“Thank  you,  Charlie;  but  I must  see  the 
folks  at  home  first,  and  tell  them  how  I am 
going  to  spend  the  evening.  They  would 
be  uneasy  otherwise.”  The  two  friends 
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stopped  at  a certain  corner.  *‘TilI  then, 
good-bye,”  resumed  James,  with  a slight  wave 
of  the  hand. 

“You  are  very  kind,”  responded  Charles; 
and  they  went  opposite  ways. 

It  was  the  temporary  parting  of  two  who 
went  opposite  ways  in  many  things,  but  not 
in  virtue.  Charles  was  delicate  in  body  and 
mind.  James  was  hardy  in  both ; careless 
of  many  little  social  respects  which  society 
oftentimes  makes  so  many  bonds  of  mere 
tyranny,  he  was  eminently  off-hand  and  out- 
spoken in  his  dealings  with  others ; and  this 
character  made  him  very  acceptable  with  the 
mother  of  Charles  Desmond.  She  saw  in 
him  much  that  her  own  delicate-minded  son 
might  lean  upon ; and  in  this  one  matter, 
that  James  could  take  an  independent  com- 
mon-sense view  of  things  and  act  indepen- 
dently, she  thought  him,  even  with  her  mater- 
nal view  of  things,  somewhat  superior  to  her 
own  Charles.  She  coveted  his  influence 
over  her  own  son,  and  was  glad  to  see  him 
at  her  house. 

Charles  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  was 
accosted  from  behind: 

“Hallo!  Charlie.” 

The  youth  thus  addressed  recognized  the 
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voice,  almost  before  turning  round.  It  was 
his  brother. 

“Good  evening,  Edward.  Ah!  this,”  salu- 
ting Edward’s  companion  with  politeness, 
“ this  is  our  friend,  Mr.  Galveston. 

“ Mr.  Galveston,”  rejoined  Edward,  “you 
remember  my  brother  Charlie.  He  was  at 
home,  along  with  sister  Emily,  that  night  I 
introduced  you,  last  summer.” 

“ I remember  perfectly,”  answered  the 
friend,  who  had  already  shaken  hands  with 
Charles;  “it  was  just  before  you  and  I went 
to  Europe.”  They  all  went  on  together. 

“ You  are  going  home  at  once,”  said  Ed- 
ward to  his  younger  brother.  “We  shall 
be  after  you  in  a trice ; we  turn  down  this 
way,  and  will  not  be  late  for  tea.  By-bye  for 
the  present.” 

“For  the  present,”  responded  Charles; 
and  they  separated. 

In  a few  minutes  more,  the  youth  was  at 
home,  and  as  he  passed  by  the  parlors  he 
looked  in  on  either  side.  He  stopped  and 
entered  one,  in  which  he  found  the  object  of 
his  search ; — his  mother  was  there  engaged 
in  needle-work.  She  had  heard  his  rap,  and 
wheeling  round  from  the  end  of  the  sofa,  on 
which  she  was  seated,  a little  square  ottoman, 
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she  placed  it  before  her.  As  the  well-known 
face  peered  through  the  doorway,  she  re- 
turned his  smile  and  his  greeting,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  the  ottoman  a little  nearer 
to  herself  and  motioning  him  to  be  seated. 
This  was  his  usual  seat,  as  well  when  he  read 
for  her,  while  she  plied  the  needle,  as  when 
she  conversed  with  him  and  opened  her  dear 
motherly  heart.  Such  was  her  wont,  par- 
ticularly after  comforting  herself  with  her 
favorite  book,  a devout  one  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales. 

“Late  to-night,”  she  remarked. 

“Yes,  mother;  to-morrow  will  be  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation.” 

“You  have  been  to  Confession,  then. 
Thank  God,  my  dearest  Charles.”  Her  look 
was  peculiarly  tender,  as  she  said  this.  Jivst 
now,  I was  thinking  of  to-morrow’s  feast,  and 
I wish  I were  as  good  a mother  as  Mary.” 

The  youth  laughed  lightly,  with  an  ejacu- 
lation, “Oh,  mamma!”  He  did  not  care  to 
contrast  one  mother  with  the  other;  he 
enjoyed  both. 

“Yes,  Charles,”  resumed  his  mother,  “1 
shall  go  to  Communion  with  you  to-morrow. 
You  pray  for  me?” 
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“Dear  me,  yes,  mamma!  I shall  offer  up 
my  . Communion  for  you.”  The  boy’s  face 
was  bright;  there  was  nothing  affected, 
nothing  “ put  on,”  in  his  earnest  expression 
of  this  offer,  as  of  a really  good  gift  to  his 
mother. 

The  latter  was  deeply  moved.  She  reflect- 
ed on  herself,  and  on  her  happiness  in  pos- 
sessing such  a son.  He  had  ever  been  a 
darling  object,  dear  enough  in  his  infancy, 
when  she  had  borne  him;  still  dearer  now 
that  she  had  bred  him  and  seen  him  grow 
day  by  day  in  stature,  manliness  and  virtue. 
His  features,  ever  fair,  were  of  themselves  a 
silent  recommendation. 

But,  heretofore,  his  had  been  the  wax-like 
beauty  of  childhood.  Nowj — his  mother  had 
already  observed  it, — an  air  of  pensiveness 
began  to  sit  upon  his  brow,  removing  the 
calm,  cloudless,  and,  perhaps,  less  impressive 
smoothness  of  earlier  years.  Recollections, 
with  their  deepening  shadows,  seemed  now 
as  if  being  pent  up  in  that  bright  blue  eye, 
taking  from  its  brilliancy,  though  adding,  it 
is  true,  to  the  depth  of  life  behind.  The  sur- 
face of  childhood  was  changing  into  the 
depth  of  manhood;  something  was  lost  to 
the  outward  feature  indeed,  but  it  was  not 
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lost  to  the  feature  as  index  of  the  inward 
soul.  The  traits  obscured  by  his  pensive- 
ness were  more  than  supplied  by  expressive- 
ness; just  as,  at  times,  it  happens  that  a total 
absence  of  external  comeliness  is  wonderfully 
made  up  for  by  a certain  richness  of  soul  that 
teems  through  the  countenance.  But  what- 
ever it  was  that  had  settled  in  the  soul  of 
Charles  and  appeared  in  his  face,  it  was 
clearly  something  in  the  way  of  a cloud ; 
perhaps  it  was  a spring  cloud,  soon  to  pass. 
If  so,  it  was  not  the  less  dark  on  that  account; 
rather  the  more  so,  in  as  much  as  all  before 
had  been  so  bright. 

The  mother  thought  it  flitted ; and  it  was 
beautiful  in  its  effects.  Yet  it  caused  a flut- 
ter in  her  heart  to  notice  in  him,  at  chance 
moments,  a sudden  start,  an  abstractedness 
from  present  intercourse,  a quick  meaning- 
less motion  of  the  hand,  a fidgetiness ; and 
“he  would  pass  his  hand  over  his  brow,  or 
brush  back  his  hair  from  his  forehead  hastily, 
— -things  little  in  themselves,  but  much  in 
Connection,^'  as  the  mother  wisely  remarked 
at  a later  period ; and  she  was  right,  for  they 
were  much  in  connection, — much,  as  con- 
trasted with  his  former  habits  of  sedate  mod- 
es ty^-^much^  as  takeq  for  signs  of  something 
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else.  The  cloud  seemed  to  thicken  as  time 
advanced. 

At  the  present  moment  tl  e b >y’s  face  was 
serene ; yet  the  mother’s  thoughts  led  her 
to  the  question  which  she  had  resolved  upon 
before. 

“Charles/'  she  inquired,  in  a tone  of  earn- 
estness, “are  you  quite  happy,  these  times? 
The  thought  came  to  me  more  than  once 
that  something  disturbed  you." 

Charles  looked  her  full  in  the  face.  He 
sat  below  her;  and  his  eyes  opening  upwards, 
and  directed  full  at  hers,  fascinated  her  with 
their  large  round  fulness,  but  still  more  with 
the  plenitude  of  child-like  openness  dis- 
played. 

“ Of  course,  mamma,  I am  contented." 

“Who  taught  you  to  frown?" 

“Do  I?" 

“ Several  times,  of  late,  I believed  you  did." 

The  boy  put  down  his  head.  His  own 
self  came  before  him ; and  a wonderful  self 
it  had  begun  to  appear.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  And  his  mother’s  ques- 
tion was  just  now  probing  that  very  self. 

“I  don’t  know,  mother,  how  things  are. 
They  are  strange.  Now  I am  one  thing,  then 
another.  I don’t  know  what  is  moving  me.’’ 
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“What  do  you  mean,  child?*’ 

“There  is  something  in  me  that  moves  my 
heart.” 

He  looked  up,  and  there  was  something 
almost  piteous  in  the  touch  of  distress  that 
stood  now  and  began  to  sparkle  in  those 
eyes — bright  enough  of  themselves  without 
need  of  a tear  to  make  them  brighter.  The 
mother  impulsively  dropped  her  work  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  the  boy’s  arm,  and  she  bent 
forward  to  catch  every  word  he  uttered.  He 
continued  slowly : 

“I  am  flighty,  troubled  and  fidgety.  I go” 
— he  hesitated, — “I  go  to  visit  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  I feel  relieved;  but,  when  I 
come  away,  I am  again  as  before.  I take  up 
one  thing — another;  nothing  in  philosophy 
agrees  with  me  well  but  what  finds  an  echo 

in  my  own  breast.  There  is  something ” 

He  shook  his  head  in  perplexity,  looked  sad 
and  stopped. 

Still  more  perplexed  was  the  mother.  She 
had  not  dreamt  of  such  an  incoherent  world 
within  him  as  his  incoherent  speech  and 
strangeness  of  manner  both  evidenced.  She 
sould  not,  indeed,  help  feeling  a momentary 
catisfaction  at  the  revelation  just  made  of  his 
interior  life,  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for 
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its  centre ; but  the  predominant  sentiment 
left  by  his  words  was  anxiety. 

He  had  evidently  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing within  him  which  just  answered  to  his 
mother’s  question.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  happened  that  there  were  many  things 
going  on  within  him,  and  which  of  these  was 
the  exact  one  in  question  he  did  not  know ; 
he  hardly  knew  the  things  themselves.  His 
state  of  mind  was  really  one  and  simple ; the 
prime  feature  or  cause  of  it  would  explain 
the  whole.  But  he  had  not  distinguished  his 
thoughts  and  affections  into  cause  and  effects. 
His  mother  discerned  this  in  their  further 
conversation.  He  answered  her  questioning 
with  what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind ; the 
central  cause  of  all  his  trouble  was  not  upper- 
most; it  lay  deep. 

The  conversation  continued.  He  expanded 
under  his  mother’s  touch ; yet  his  condition 
escaped  her  probing.  This  fact  increased 
her  earnestness ; it  intensified  his.  He  ex- 
panded on  all  points;  yet  the  central  one 
remained  untouched,  as  fifty  such  might 
remain,  in  spite  of  all  examining,  for  the  heart 
of  man  is  unsearchable.  His  mother  was 
fain  to  behove  that  this  expansion  did  surely 
take  in  that  secret.  No;  not  even  had  he 
3* 
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been  better  known  to  himself,  could  he  have 
been  a fit  interpreter  to  another;  for  this  is 
a gift  which  He  alone  can 

“ Inspire 

Who  touched  Isaiah^s  hallowed  lips  with  fire.” 

No  doubt,  before  many  days  are  past,  the 
Lord  will  give  him  this,  with  the  light  of  a 
good  understanding — of  wisdom.  No  doubt: 
for  his  soul  is  clearly  one  that  feareth  the 
Lord.  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom. 

For  the  while,  patience!  The  mother  com- 
forted herself  by  falling  back  on  her  previous 
train  of  reflections, — he  was  a good  son. 

Just  then  a knock  was  heard  at  the  outer 
door.  Charles  observed  that  he  had  met 
Edward  and  Mr.  Galveston;  both  were  to 
arrive  soon  after  himself.  The  knock  was  in 
fact  theirs;  for  they  passed  by  the  parlor, 
and,  though  seen  through  the  door  which 
Charles  had  left  ajar,  did  not  see  the  mother 
and  SOP 

“You  are  different,  my  dear  Charles,  from 
Edward.  Come  up  here;  sit  beside  me.'' 
She  motioned  him  on  to  the  sofa.  She  used 
to  press  him  to  her  bosom ; now  she  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  as  though  the 
revelations  of  that  recent  conversation  enti- 
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tied  him  to  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
manhood.  She  continued : 

“ He  grew  up  before  yet  I knew  so  well 
in  what  practical  education  really  consisted. 
And  he  went  free,  like  a fledgling  before  its 
time.  And  he  is  free — free  as,”  her  voice 
faltered,  “and  no  better  than  the  common 
run  of  young  men  everywhere  around.”  She 
paused,  then  resumed : “ When  I saw  him 
turning  out  thus,  I said  to  myself,  and  ex- 
pressed it  to  your  father, — may  he  rest  in 
peace  ! — that  you,  at  least,  should  not  be  like 
your  brother.  And  I have  kept  to  my  word, 
dear  Charles ; you  are  not  like  him.”  She 
fixed  her  look  upon  his  countenance.  “I 
suppose  our  young  folks  would  style  it,  ‘tying 
you  to  my  apron-strings.'  What  do  you 
think,  son  ?”  And  she  smiled. 

“ I don't  care,  mamma,”  he  answered  earn- 
estly ; “ I don’t  care  what  they  would  style  it. 
I know  what  you  have  done  for  me ; or, 
rather,  I shall  not  know  till  I am  older.  Then 
I will  thank  you,  as  I try  to  do  now.  I will 
do  whatever  you  will  have  me  do,  dearest 
mother.” 

“He  went  to  Europe — humph!”  resumed 
the  matron,  half  musing;  “and  he  took  a 
friend  with  him, — a friend! — or  the  friend 
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took  him.  To  travel — to  finish  education! 
What  they  did  during  those  three  months, 
Heaven  knows  I Charles,”  she  turned  ab- 
ruptly to  him,  “you  go  to  church,  and  you  go 
to  school ; you  may  go  farther  and  fare 
worse  I” 

The  boy  was  listening  attentively;  but  she 
broke  off  further  reflections  and  said : “ Come 
to  tea;  they  maybe  waiting.  But  stay:  you 
know  I do  not  admire  your  brother’s  conduct 
or  company.  That  is  not  enough  ; we  should 
try  to  remould  him.  ’Tis  hard  ; he  is  grown 
up.  But — ” and  she  gazed  at  the  fair 
boy,  whose  every  feature  was  lit  up  with 
intelligence  and  with  the  moral  beauty  of 
that  fairer  soul  within.  The  sun  had  now 
gone  down ; and  the  last  streaks  of  day  alone 
afforded  light,  excepting  such  as  was  likewise 
shed  by  the  uneasy  glare  of  an  odd  flame 
upon  the  hearth.  The  sky,  through  the  win- 
dow, had  softened  “into  that  clear  obscure, 
so  softly  dark  and  darkly  pure.”  The  still- 
ness around  was  extreme;  the  breathing  of 
her  son,  whose  face  was  close  to  hers,  alone 
broke  the  silence  around  her.  And  thus,  as 
her  mind  reposed  a moment  from  the  activity 
of  her  reflections,  her  eyes  rested  on  those  of 
her  son,  her  ear  on  the  echoes  of  the  last 
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words  he  had  uttered.  She  saw  the  bloom 
of  life  before  her  in  its  mantling  blush ; she 
heard  the  “ gush  of  music  and  the  voices  of 
the  young.’* 

She  did  not  communicate  these  thoughts, 
but,  taking  the  boy’s  arm  lightly,  she  went 
with  him  to  the  adjoining  room. 


IV 

ED  WARD  AND  HIS  LIKE. 

Q FTER  the  first  salutation,  all  sat  down 
to  the  tea-table.  The  company  was 
small,  consisting  of  the  widowed  mother, 
Mrs.  Desmond,  her  two  sons,  Edward 
and  Charles,  a daughter,  Emily,  and  Mr. 
Galveston.  A few  commonplace  remarks 
were  prompted  by  courtesy ; but  it  seemed, 
on  the  whole,  that  Edward’s  friend  was  a 
visitor  who  met  with  little  real  warmth  in  that 
family  circle.  The  friendship  of  which  he 
was  the  object  was  anything  but  deep ; and, 
if  you  sought  for  the  reason,  you  might  per- 
haps find  that  he  as  a friend  was  extremely 
shallow.  Friendship  takes  the  character  of 
its  object.  None  had  felt  below  the  surface 
of  Mr.  Galveston.  Of  Edward’s  relations 
with  him  we  may  see  something  later. 

As  the  meal  was  coming  to  a close, — it 
was  a plain,  simple  meal,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  gone  through  drily  enough, — a 
34 
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start  was  given  to  something  in  the  way  of  a 
conversation  by  Edward.  Now  his  manner 
in  so  doing,  and  his  motive,  were  quite  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  His  whole  tenor  of 
life  and  mind  ran  to  the  opposite  pole  of 
things  from  that  of  Charles.  Yet,  he  was 
somewhat  proud  of  the  latter,  whom  he  had 
long  before  come  to  look  upon  as  a member 
that  did  honor  to  the  family  by  general  excel- 
lence. Edward’s  own  habitual  temper  of 
mind  was  self-conceitedness  in  a high  degree; 
and  the  commanding  position  which  Charles 
had  won  in  his  esteem,  was  doubly  meritori- 
ous on  that  account. 

Indeed,  Edward  was  good  at  heart;  the 
badness  that  was  in  him  had  come  from  with- 
out, working  inwards,  not  from  within,  out- 
wards. In  his  early  life,  he  had  been  left 
pretty  much  to  his  own  counsel  and  direc- 
tion,— a complimentary  or  honorary  kind  of 
education,  which  is  very  common  now-a- 
days;  and,  as  the  mother  lamented  to  her 
younger  son,  his  own  counsel  and  direction 
had  given  him  wide  field,  free  scope,  a broad 
way  that  led  whither  leads  the  broad  way  of 
all  young  folks  who  choose  their  own  circum- 
stances and  associations, — it  led  amiss. 

Well,  his  way  and  motive  in  going  about  a 
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conversation  with  Charles  on  the  present 
occasion,  are  worth  the  while  spent  on  observ- 
ing them.  It  will  not  take  five  minutes  to 
discern  that  his  mental  culture  is  of  a piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  man.  He  has,  indeed, 
an  acquaintance  with  men  and  things, — an 
acquaintance  about  as  wide  as  a map  of  the 
world,  and  about  as  thin  too.  Into  that 
acquaintance  has  gone  the  watery  substance 
of  many  a sea, — newspapers,  periodicals, 
magazines,  etc., — just  as  the  waters  of  the 
briny  sea  go  down  the  throat  of  a whale. 

The  little  fish  of  partial  truth  which  has 
thus  come  in,  has  come  in  only  to  go  down 
undigested,  and  make  him  indisposed  with  a 
certain  squeamishness  on  matters  of  faith, 
and  a certain  wryness  of  head  called  scepti- 
cism, or  infidelity.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
something  flashy  in  the  individual.  So  is 
there  in  tinsel,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not 
gold.  He  will  always  have  the  latest  news, 
and  the  newest  discoveries,  or  even  the 
oldest,  if  they  will  do  for  tinselling.  He  can 
lead  any  stranger  through  a golden,  pearly 
region  of  his  thoughts,  ideas  and  conceits,  as 
a showman  through  his  store,  or  a Cicerone 
through  the  Patent  Office.  Yet,  with  all  his 
powers  of  show,  he  will  betray  a latent  aver- 
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slon  for  being  heard  more  than  once  by  the 
same.  Once  seen,  not  forgotten;  and  there- 
fore not  at  liberty  to  repeat  himself,  without 
being  dissected  by  honest  men’s  logic  or  cut 
up  by  common  sense. 

Now  Edward,  this  evening,  fell  across 
Charles,  with  full  intent  to  shine  and  use 
Charles  for  a mirror  to  himself  and  others. 
But  the  little  fellow  was  something  deeper 
than  a mirror.  He  had  set  to  work  in  his 
young  years.  Earnestness  and  thoroughness 
were  his  seal  on  everything  that  he  under- 
took. He  had  received  the  good  seed  in 
training  at  home  and  training  at  school,  and 
he  had  sowed  it  in  the  virgin  soil  of  his  mind. 
This  was  exposed  partly  by  the  good  circum- 
stances of  his  mother’s  watchful  care,  partly 
by  his  own  good  sense,  to  the  fresh  air  of 
good  company,  and  to  the  genial  sun  of  sound 
doctrine.  He  worked  out  his  boyhood  into 
youth,  and  his  youth  was  now  fast  ripening  in 
the  noblest,  because  the  most  natural,  of  all 
occupations — in  the  thorough  development 
of  his  entire  nature.  He  will  not  open  his 
mouth  in  presence  of  others  without  having 
learnt  how  to  keep  it  shut ; he  will  not  talk 
much  without  having  learnt  how  to  say  little 
well;  nor  will  he  stand  up  to  speak  before 
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others  without  having  carefully  learnt  how  to 
stand  on  his  feet.  He  will  speak  of  what  he 
knows;  he  will  know  because  he  has  studied. 
He  has  studied  by  taking  in  a little  at  a time, 
according  to  his  capacity;  and  taking  in  more 
when  his  capacity  became  greater.  He  has 
not  sped  through  the  regions  of  learning,  as 
a traveller  over  a railroad,  stopping  at  sta- 
tions, inquiring  the  names,  and  saying  hence- 
forth that  he  has  been  there.  Schooled  by 
his  mother  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  manners; 
developed  physically  by  healthful  bodily 
exercises ; adorned  with  the  accomplishments 
that  lend  grace  to  the  person  and  enjoyment 
to  society ; unfolded  mentally  by  a thorough 
collegiate  course;  he  is  already  what  few 
others  are,  but  what  many  would  fain  be 
thought  to  be — bright  and  deep. 

Edward  has  already  begun  the  conversa- 
tion with  him,  meaning  him  to  play  second, 
himself  playing  first. 
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WAS  thinking-,  I suppose,''  said  Charles, 
in  answer  to  a question  of  his  brother, 
“about  school  and  school  matters." 

“You  had  your  eyes  hard  fixed  on 
the  ground,  as  if  there  was  no  one  within  a 
mile  of  you ; and  you  were  walking  as  briskly 
as  if  there  were  a regiment  after  you.  But 
what  are  your  class-matters,  these  days?" 
And  as  Edward  spoke,  he  pushed  his  cup 
and  saucer  gently  away,  signifying  that  he 
had  done  with  the  table;  and  he  removed 
his  chair  to  face  the  fire,  while  his  bland 
question  intimated  something  of  what  next 
he  wanted  to  do.  He  served  Galveston  and 
himself  with  cigars,  saying: 

“Has  mother  or  sissy  any  objection?" 

“None  whatever,  Edward,"  answered  the 
lady.  “Enjoy  yourselves." 

“But  we  shall  not  enjoy  ourselves,  if  you 
mean  to  withdraw  " 
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^‘We  will  not,  Edward;  Emily  has  her 
work-table  here,  and  I shall  busy  my  fingers 
with  something/' 

The  mother  and  daughter  sat  a little  retired 
from  the  fire,  to  the  right  of  which  Edward 
took  his  place,  Galveston  on  the  left,  and 
Charles  was  left  more  or  less  between.  The 
latter  did  not  feel  much  disposed  for  conver- 
sation, whether  learned  or  light;  his  mother’s 
interview  with  him  had  quite  subdued  the 
tone  of  his  mind  into  a spirit  of  thoughtful- 
ness and  silence.  Upon  his  countenance,  so 
regular  in  its  outlines,  sat  the  expression  of 
impassive  reserve.  He  answered  his  bro- 
ther’s question  by  saying  simply: 

“ I have  been  studying  the  question  of  Free 
Will,  Edward.” 

“What  learned  matters!”  observed  sister 
Emily  to  her  mother. 

“It  sounds  big,”  answered  Charles,  “but, 
dear  me  I it  only  explains  the  Catechism  you 
and  I used  to  learn,  Emily.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  remarked  Edward,  with  a 
weighty  movement  of  the  head  and  a puff 
from  the  cigar,  and  with  the  air  in  general 
of  one  who  had  embarked  on  a difficult,  but 
not  unfamiliar  subject;  “I  have  read  a good 
deal  on  that  point,  at  one  time  or  another.” 
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He  might  have  said  the  same  of  every 
other  point. 

“ But,  Charlie,”  asked  Emily,  “ what  is  it, 
in  our  old  catechism,  that  your  learned  phi- 
losophy explains  ?” 

“A  good  many  things,  Emmy.  Eor  in- 
stance, whether  we  have  a free  will  at  all.” 

“ Oh  !”  she  laughed  merrily.  “ I knew  that 
long  ago ! Of  course,  we  have  a free  will. 
And  you  told  me  once  I had  a pretty  strong- 
one.  I know  that  without  philosophy.” 

Charles  confessed  that  he  did  too.  He 
inwardly  thought  the  tale  of  his  own  con- 
science proof  enough  that  all  man’s  life  is 
turning  on  the  hinge  of  Free  Will.  The 
straits  and  pinchings  of  his  conscience,  and 
the  whole  warfare  of  a life  upon  earth  seem 
conclusive  enough.  Or  else,  why  does  the 
conscience  pinch  if  he  is  not  in  fault?  and 
how  can  he  be  in  fault,  if,  instead  of  the 
right,  he  . has  not  freely  done  something 
wrong  ? 

It  happened,  too,  at  this  moment,  that  his 
lively  imagination  painted  before  him  a cer- 
tain Heart,  crowned  with  thorns  and  crimson 
as  the  setting  sun.  Those  thorns  seemed 
the  effect  of  Free  Will, — of  the  Free  Will 
which  in  man  had  gone  astray,  and  would 
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have  wandered  for  eternity,  if  yonder  Heart 
had  not  struggled  after  it,  and  carried  man’s 
griefs  and  absorbed  his  love  in  Itself. 

This  momentary  reflection,  indistinct  in  its 
outlines,  was,  in  its  effect,  like  the  spell  of  a 
pleasant  memory — softening,  soothing,  throw- 
ing him  back  into  the  atmosphere  he  had 
breathed  a while  before.  He  turned  to  his 
sister  and  said  impressively: 

“Do  you  remember  those  words  of  the 
catechism  : *God  made  me  to  His  own  image 
and  likeness,  and  this  likeness  is  in  my  soul, 
because  my  soul  is  a spirit?’  And  those 
other  words : ‘As  in  one  God  there  are  three 
Persons,  so,  in  my  one  soul,  there  are  three 
powers,  my  memory,  my  understanding,  and 
my  will?’  It  is  wonderful  how  much  a child 
knows,  when  it  knows  its  catechism !” 

“Yes,  Charles,”  observed  Mrs.  Desmond, 
“if  it  only  understood  as  much  as  it  knows.” 

Galveston  here  remarked,  in  a polite  man- 
ner: “Our  young  friend,”  meaning  Charles, 
“ evidently  understands  more  than  he  says.” 

“ Oh,  not  at  all !”  replied  the  young  scholar, 
quickly.  “ I referred  to  what  is  only  the 
result  of  a little  study  and  reflection,  that 
God  knows  and  wills  and  is  free  to  make  a 
world  or  unmake  it;  so  man,  in  his  own  little 
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way,  has  a mind  and  a will,  for  he  is  a spirit, 
and  is  free,  accordingly,  to  do  or  undo,  just 
as  he  likes ; and  to  make  his  fortune  for 
eternity.’' 

“Well,  that  is  a noble  view,  at  all  events,” 
said  Galveston,  graciously. 

The  other  answered : “ I imagine  that  the 
Maker  of  the  world  meant,  in  forming  us,  to 
draw  a picture  of  .Himself, — the  Maker  of  the 
world,  do  I say  ? As  if  I were  a free-mason, 
who  will  speak  only  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Universe !” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Charles,”  observed  his 
mother,  smiling,  “ we  shall  never  mistake  you 
for  a free-mason!” 

“Thank  you,  mother;  and  indeed  I am 
only  a school-boy  when  I say,  that  I imagine 
our  orood  God  bending  over  a tablet,  on 

o o' 

which  He  is  going  to  paint  us.  The  tablet 
is  nothing,  and  not  a tablet  at  all ; it  is  pure 
nothing,  out  of  which  He  is  going  to  make 
something.” 

“Well,  how  does  He  do  it?”  asked  Emily. 

“I  don’t  know,  sissy;  only  that  he  touches 
off  a stroke  on  the  blank  vacancy,  and  He 
thereby  causes  something  to  be.  If  He 
strikes  off  a couple  of  strokes,  or  a dozen, 
or  a hundred.  He  thereby  draws  a much  more 
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perfect  portrait  of  Himself;  for  every  line  is 
an  image  of  some  holy  perfection  of  His  own. 
His  perfections  are  infinite;  so  He  can  draw 
an  infinite  number  of  pictures.  Ihis  I know, 
that  spirits, — a soul,  for  instance, — are  the 
highest  order  of  Divine  portraiture.  That  is 
why  we  make  so  much  of  being  created  liv- 
ing souls,  because  we  are  made  thereby  in 
His  own  kingly  image  and  likeness.” 

“Well,  Charles,”  put  in  Mr.  Galveston, 
“ you  remind  me  of  something  I saw  in  Paris. 
Do  you  remember,”  he  turned  to  Edward, 
“our  visiting  that  portrait-gallery?” 

The  person  thus  addressed,  answered 
briefly  that  he  was  not  sure  he  did  remem- 
ber. 

“At  all  events,”  continued  the  other,  “you 
may  not  have  observed  a thing  which  at- 
tracted my  notice.  A gentleman  was  sitting 
there  for  his  portrait.  The  artist  drew  the 
first  draught  with  a crayon ; and  the  outlines 
thus  sketched  corresponded  well  enough 
with  the  general  cut  of  the  face.  Then  he 
made  several  rapid  strokes,  here  and  there, 
and  really,  it  was  marvellous  to  see  several 
new  features  stand  out  upon  the  spot ; there 
was  now  such  an  identity  of  face  between 
what  was  there  on  the  canvas  and  what  was  on 
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the  man.  Yet,  thus  far,  observe,  it  was  only 
by  lines  that  the  face  had  been  executed. 
But  I could  readily  form  an  estimate  of  what 
the  painting  would  become,  when,  like  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  like  that  portrait 
of  Miss  Emily  over  Edward’s  head,  it  should 
become  colored,  tinted,  and  shaded,  relieved 
and  contrasted.  This  is  the  idea,  Charlie, 
which  you  give  me,  as  your  theory  of  crea- 
tion.” 

“You  flatter  me,  Mr.  Galveston,”  said  the 
youth,  laughing;  “you  make  me  seem  quite 
learned.  But,  really,  I only  know  my  cate- 
chism, as  does  Emily  there.” 

“ But,  saving  her  presence,”  said  the  gen- 
tleman, “ I do  not  think  she  could  puzzle  you. 
Could  you.  Miss?” 

“ Perhaps  I could,”  she  said,  with  a jealous 
toss  of  her  head.  “ Tell  me.  Master  Charles, 
how  so  many  things  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing  ?” 

“Tell  me.  Miss,”  answered  he,  nothing 
daunted,  “how  so  many  lines  can  be  drawn 
on  canvas?” 

“Oh,  answer  my  question  first!”  she  cried. 
And  the  company  laughed  at  the  thrust  and 
parry. 

“I’ll  answer  my  own  first,”  he  said.  “An 
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artist  can  draw  fifty  lines,  and  the  reason  is — 
in  the  power  of  his  elbow!”  She  was  the 
first  to  enjoy  the  conceit.  He  went  on:  “It 
is  an  easy  thing,  even  for  man’s  slender 
power,  to  draw  an  infinity  of  lines.  Indeed, 
is  it  not  harder  for  him  to  draw  the  same 
curve  a second  time,  than  to  make  fifty 
attempts,  all  turning  out  different?  Now,  for 
your  question,  Emmy:  it  must  be  easy,  from 
the  stand-point  of  Almighty  Power,  to  create 
any  number  of  creatures  ; among  them  man, 
having  a spirit  as  lively  as  yours,  and  a body 
as — ” 

“ Ah,  Charles,”  she  said,  with  mock  gravity, 
“you  know  how  to  get  out  of  a difficulty.” 

“And  you,  sissy,  know  how  to  get  into 
one.” 

“ How  is  that  ?”  she  ejaculated  with  alarm. 

The  mother,  amused,  looked  inquiringly 
at  Charles. 

He  explained:  “You  were  playing  the 
piano  to-day,  while  I was  listening.” 

“Was  that  all?”  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
expression  of  relief. 

“ She  is  often  in  that  fix,”  observed  Ed- 
ward. 

“O,  that  is  not  all,”  resumed  Charles. 
“But  what  did  I hear!  You  ran  parts  of  one 
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measure  into  parts  of  another,  without  time 
or  patience,  without  rhyme  or  reason.” 

“ My  fingers  were  cold,”  she  said,  in  excuse. 

“ I dare  say  they  were ; and  your  ardor  for 
playing  was  not  very  warm,  I suppose.  At 
any  rate,  see  this,  sissy;  you  could  strike 
melody  out  of  dumb  notes,  and  put  music 
into  them  by  stoppages  and  rests,  no  less 
than  by  time  and  measure ; do  you  ask  me, 
now,  how  so  many  things  can  be  made  out 
of  blank  nothing,  when  our  good  God  is  the 
artist,  and  He,  much  more  than  you,  not  only 
puts  time  and  measure  into  things,  and  a 
kingly  image  into  the  highest,  but  intervals 
and  spaces  between  them?” 

“Excellent!  Charlie,”  exclaimed  Galves- 
ton. 

“ Emily,”  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  smiling,  “you 
had  better  attend  to  your  work  and  leave 
Charlie  alone.” 


VI. 

ON  THE  DEEP  BLUE  SEA. 

ARLES  had  been  developing  his  suo- 
1 ject  and  developing  himself  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  He  had  never  before 
seen  the  matter  so  well  for  himself  as 
now,  when  endeavoring  to  make  others  see. 
Meanwhile,  the  calm  of  that  March  evening 
had  become  ruffled  by  a breeze,  and  the 
breeze  had  waxed  till  it  blew  a gale  and 
whistled  in  the  chimney-top,  making  the 
draught  of  their  cheery  fire  stronger  and  its 
brightness  brighter.  In  the  glare  of  the  fire 
shone  the  elegant  wall-paper  round  the  apart- 
ment, here  deepening  into  a lurid  crimson, 
and  there  refining  into  an  alabaster-like 
whiteness.  Over  the  fire-place  ticked  the 
golden  time-piece,  and  just  now  it  rang  out 
eight  o’clock.  The  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece gave  back  the  countenances  of  all  in 
the  room.  The  mother  and  sister  were  most 
retired  from  the  fire,  and,  like  the  matrons 
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and  virgins  of  more  holy  times  than  ours, 
sanctified  their  hours  with  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  sanctified  themselves  with  the 
hours  that  they  thus  worked.  Charles  sat 
by  the  same  table  with  them,  but  nearer  the 
fire,  and  his  face,  as  he  conversed,  was  suf- 
fused with  color,  partly  through  the  glow  of 
warmth  from  within,  partly  through  that  from 
without.  Edward  sat  at  his  right  hand,  facing 
Mr.  Galveston  on  the  left. 

The  wind  whistled  in  the  chimney-top ; 
the  clouds  were  seen  through  the  window 
driving  from  the  east  over  a sky  previously 
so  pure.  Did  the  mother  recall  her  reflec- 
tions on  that  beautiful  sky  of  the  early  even- 
ing, and  perhaps  her  comparison  of  its  spot- 
less azure  with  the  spotless  character  of  her 
son  1 Was  she  in  the  act  of  shuddering  at 
the  thought,  that  as  the  one  had  already 
become  clouded,  so  might  the  other  be  ? Or, 
was  it  that  the  breeze  may  have  borne  on  its 
wings  tidings  from  the  far-off  east, — tidings 
under  the  shape  of  presentiment,  a gloomy 
foreboding  that  something  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  regions  which  that  wild  wind 
swept, — might  have  taken  place  and  con- 
cerned her, — concerned  her  and  was  un- 
known to  her?  Was  it  one  of  these  thoughts 
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or  none  of  them  that  made  her  look  up 
towards  the  mantel-piece,  when  a gust  more 
violent  than  any  was  heard  without,  and  then 
made  her  drop  her  head  lower  on  her 
embroidery  and  work  on  in  pensive  silence  ? 

We  know  not;  but  it  so  happened  that,  on 
the  same  evening,  an  Atlantic  steamer  from 
Europe  to  America  was  sailing  in  mid-ocean; 
and  a person  intimate  with  the  family,  an 
uncle  of  Edward  and  Charles,  was  aboard  of 
her.  The  bright  evening  had  allured  all  the 
passengers  out  from  the  cabins,  and  the  calm 
glassy  surface  of  the  water  did  so  far  reas- 
sure even  the  most  timid,  that,  when  his 
majesty  the  sun  went  down,  none  felt  inclined 
to  follow.  The  moon,  near  her  full,  was 
already  in  the  sky,  and  she  kept  the  twilight 
lingering,  till  it  changed  into  her  own  silvery 
haze,  that  lit  up  the  horizon  around.  But 
now  one  and  then  another  fleeting  cloud 
passed  over  her  disc,  and  under  the  shadows 
thereof  the  waters  lost  the  brilliant  reflection, 
and  became  ruffled  with  a rising  breeze. 
The  ship  gently  leaned  over,  admitting  the 
influence.  She  cleaved  the  waters  mean- 
while, and  over  and  above  the  hum  of  voices 
round  about  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  our 
friend  cpuld  ever  hear  the  seething  waters, 
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that  divided  before  the  ship’s  bow  and  v/ere 
left  foaming  on  either  side  of  her;  and  far 
behind  they  kept  trailing  after  her  in  the 
snowy  wake,  which,  like  a moonlit  glory  of 
her  own,  never  deserted  her. 

The  night  was  splendid.  Even  amid  the 
scenes  of  nature’s  wildest  havoc  and  devasta- 
tion, how  our  traveller  felt  at  home  with 
mother  nature  in  that  night’s  harmless  ma- 
jesty! The  world  which  he  had  left  and  the 
world  to  which  he  was  going  both  seemed 
to  be  standing  round  the  horizon  and  gazing 
in  mutual  amity  on  this  calm  and  restful 
“cradle  of  the  deep.” 

The  scene  was  enough  to  Inspire  confi- 
dence. Amid  agents  so  terrible,  now  lulled 
into  a repose  so  profound,  the  soul  felt  the 
influence  of  a sweet  spell  stealing  over  it, — 
the  charm  of  a confiding  trust, — as  if  it  lay 
under  the  hand  of  One  far  mightier  than 
clouds  and  sea, — One  who  could  command 
the  winds  and  waves  and  they  obeyed.  “No 
wonder,”  thought  our  friend,  “no  wonder 
there  should  be  found  men,  yes,  whole  bands 
of  men,  who  in  the  spirit  of  such  confidence 
as  here  is  inspired, — confidence  in  God  and 
in  the  creature  that  obeys  His  Will — listen 
readily  to  heaven’s  call,  leave  house  and 
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country,  abandon  father  and  mother;  and  in 
this  spirit  of  deep  confidence  go  into  whatso- 
ever land  shall  be  shown  them,  go  with  staff 
in  hand,  an  emblem  of  the  Lord  whom  they 
lean  upon,  go  without  scrip  or  purse,  and 
perhaps  without  a sandal  under  foot ; for  no 
doubt  they  hear,  as  they  go,  the  song  of 
angels,  who  are  hovering  round  their  path: — 

‘ How  fair  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  evangelize  peace,  that  evangelize 
good  things’ ! ” And  yonder  moon,  that 
sailed  as  securely  in  the  sombre  paths  of  the 
sky  as  the  good  ship  below  in  the  pathless 
tracks  of  the  deep,  seemed  to  bear  witness 
and  give  sanction  to  his  thoughts  with  the 
seal  of  her  light  from  above;  and  she  lit  up 
every  nook  and  corner,  and  followed  every 
motion  and  action  on  board  of  that  mighty 
wanderer  over  the  fathomless  ocean. 

The  ship  leaned  over  to  the  rising  wind, 
but  now  no  longer  to  recline.  The  waves 
rose  swelling  under  the  stiffening  breeze,  and 
the  ship  leaned  over  and  leaned  back,  and 
rolled  majestically.  Passengers  felt  unsteady 
and  v/ent  below. 

The  swelling  waters  became  crested  with 
angry,  foaming  tops,  and  the  moon  slowly 
withdrew  her  countenance,  hiding  it  totally 
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behind  a thick  cloud,  which  now  hung  out 
over  the  horizon  far  and  wide.  Darkness 
closed  the  good  ship  in,  and  it  seemed  fraught 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  as  if  by  contrast 
to  deepen  the  gloom;  and  the  billows  began 
to  play  with  her,  and  rose  higher  than  her 
sides,  frowning  over  her  stern,  and  fell  down 
again  far  below  her  propellor,  leaving  it  to 
dance  a useless  whirligig  in  the  air. 

The  brave  remnant  of  the  gay  evening 
party  became  very  scarce.  But  our  friend 
still  held  out  on  deck;  he  never  liked  the 
air  down  below;  he  preferred  the  life  of 
winds  that  “ blew  and  cracked  their  cheeks.” 
Nor  was  he  alone,  as  he  sat  muffled  up  beside 
the  quarter-deck  skylight.  Two  gentlemen, 
who  walked  arm-in  arm,  had  not  been  stirred 
out  of  their  beat,  even  by  the  increasing 
unsteadiness  of  the  rolling  ship.  Another 
person,  too,  stood  hard  by,  solitary,  keeping 
the  night  watch ; he  was  observing  the  bin- 
nacle, in  which  the  compass  marked  the 
ship’s  course.  Five  years  before,  he  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Desmond,  who  now  sat 
by  the  skylight;  he  was  well  known  to  Ed- 
ward also.  But  the  light  from  the  binnacle 
betrayed  his  features  now  to  no  one ; he  was 
not  observed.  There  was  on  his  counten- 
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ance,  otherwise  delicate-looking,  a pallor  and 
a wanness,  which  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  gave  his  features  the  hue  of  death. 

The  darkness  was  thick;  the  waves  were 
tempestuous  and  roaring,  as  they  surged 
round  the  sides;  but  by  no  other  sounds 
were  the  reveries  of  our  two  solitary  friends 
broken,  save  by  certain  snatches  of  the  con- 
versation which  the  couple  of  gentlemen, 
marching  up  and  down,  carried  on  as  they 
marched.  Very  probably,  these  snatches 
would  not  have  attracted  their  notice  at  all, 
but  that  a familiar  name  was  dropped: 

“Edward  Desmond  is  his  name,  you  say?’' 
inquired  one  of  the  couple. 

“So;  as  I read  the  order  of  — ” the  vessel 
lurched  heavily,  and  the  speaker  was  cut 
short  by  his  own  attempt  to  keep  his  footing; 
he  made  a wild  grasp  at  the  quarter-railing. 

“At  the  city  of — ?” 

“C rejoined  the  other,  curtly.  Again 

she  rolled  over.  Our  friend  beside  the  sky- 
light, found  himself,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  lodged  many  feet  away,  at  the  ship’s 
side.  The  two  perambulators  roared  with 
laughter,  as  they  discerned  the  mishap  dimly 
through  the  darkness ; and  forthwith  they 
beat  a hastv  retreat  down  the  gangway. 
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Our  maltreated  friend  recovered  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  left  the  winds  and 
waves  to  play  with  other  victims  than  himself. 

And  the  lightning  flashed  over  the  lonely 
sailor,  who  stood  by  the  compass.  He 
shivered  in  the  keen  blast  of  the  east  wind. 
He  had  friends,  but  some  were  far  away; 
and  one,  who  had  just  now  been  so  near, 
was  not  recognized,  nor  had  recognized  him. 
Far  away  that  night,  Edward,  his  old  com- 
panion, and  Charlie,  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
were  seated  by  the  cheery  fire,  in  the  family 
circle,  more  cheery  still.  Charlie,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  bril- 
liant talent,  was  just  then  expanding  under 
the  genial  smile  of  his  mother  and  friends. 
His  learning  had  all  the  freshness  of  youth, 
his  wit  the  ingenuousness  of  a child.  But 
the  forlorn  sailor,  far  away  on  the  high  sea, 
stood  at  his  post;  and  the  wind  and  the  rain 
played  with  him  as  their  own. 

The  gentleman,  meanwhile,  had  reached 
the  bar  down  below ; and,  as  he  passed, 
heard  one  of  the  couple,  who  preceded  him, 
order  “ a bottle  of  the  best  Scotch''  into  the 
saloon.  Next  morning,  rising  betimes,  he 
saw  the  pair  stretched  at  full  length  over  in 
a corner;  their  appearance  bespoke  little 
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self-control  at  the  time  that  they  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  couches.  There  was 
some  debris  on  the  table  beside  them ; more 
than  one  glass  went  to  form  the  ruins ; and 
several  bottles  lay  empty  beside  them.  Else- 
where than  overhead  had  the  winds  and 
waves  played  a trick  or  two. 

We  shall  return,  after  a while,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  seafaring  party. 


V 


V 


VIL 

THE  FINGER  OF  GOD, 

J T may  have  been  presentiment  that 
Ji  weighed  down  the  mother’s  heart  that 
night, — presentiment  of  the  kind  which 
a spirit,  whether  good  or  evil,  may  instil. 
The  party  around  her  was  bright  and  gay. 
Edward  alone  looked  sombre,  and  puffed 
his  cigar;  then,  taking  it  from  his  mouth, 
mused  and  puffed  again,  gazing  intently  at 
the  glowing  coals,  as  if  he  told  his  fortune 
there.  Galveston  was  passing  merry  re- 
marks with  Charles  and  Emily.  The  eyes 
of  the  young  lady  were  on  her  crochet-work, 
but  now  and  then  they  sparkled  with  a flash 
at  Charles ; who,  intrepid  as  was  his  wont, 
did  battle  with  her,  and  though  not  always 
victor,  still  won  honor  by  his  bravery.  His 
fingers  were  engaged  meanwhile  in  the  pages 
of  a book.  And  so  the  moments  passed. 

But  the  presentiment  of  the  mother 
weighed  upon  her  spirit,  as  the  sigh  of  the 
wind  was  heard  without.  Her  Angel  Guar- 
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dian,  or  that  of  her  son  Edward,  may  have 
been  whispering  in  her  ear.  An  evil  was 
brooding  over  the  house,  and  was  borne 
along,  as  it  were,  in  those  fitful  gusts  of  the 
east  wind.  The  uncle  of  Edward,  abroad 
that  night  on  the  high  seas,  heard  the  name 
of  Edward  Desmond  in  the  mouths  of 
strangers, — and  such  strangers  they  were! 
The  mother’s  ear  seemed  to  catch  the  same 
sound.  It  was  an  angel’s  whisper. 

A knock  at  the  house-door  interrupted 
her  reverie  and  the  conversation  of  the 
others.  The  servant,  who  answered  the 
knock,  came  with  the  new-comer  to  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

“ Master  James  Lambeth,  ma’am,”  she  said, 
introducing  Charles’  college  friend,  and  our 
acquaintance  of  the  early  evening. 

He  saluted  the  members  of  the  company, 
and  while  Charles  gave  him  a chair,  relieving 
him  of  his  hat  and  gloves,  James  said  to  Mrs. 
Desmond : “ I am  late,  but  I thought  it  better 
to  come  even  now  than  not  at  all,  and  so 
break  my  promise  to  Charlie.” 

The  lady  answered  cordially  tnat  she  was 
happy  to  see  him  at  all  hours  and  at  any 
time. 

“ For  auld  lang  syne,  to  be  sure,”  tne  ser- 
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vant  familiarly  remarked.  She  was  an  old 
domestic,  had  seen  both  Edward  and  Charles 
in  their  cradles,  and  could  speak  freely,  with 
the  privilege  of  age  and  many  services.  “For 
auld  lang  syne,  I like  to  see  master  James' 
face — and  for  Charles’  sake.” 

“And  I am  sure,”  said  Charles  to  his 
friend,  “that  we  are  glad  for  one  another’s 
sakes.” 

“ But,  Charlie,  you  know  you  brought  me 
here  on  a mercenary  motive  this  evening; 
you  wanted  to  favor  me  with  a talk.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Emily,  “does  he  give 
you  a talk  now  and  then,  as  he  does  to 
others  ?” 

James  laughed.  The  mother  informed 
him  that  the  young  lady  was  still  excited 
after  some  skirmishes  with  her  brother. 

James  said  gravely  that  he  did  not  think 
he  could  safely  stand  by  Charles,  if  he  was 
called  upon  to  stand  as  champion  against 
him. 

This  pleased  the  young  lady  much;  and 
she  said  forthwith : “ Well,  please  put  some 
question  that  will  puzzle  him.” 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed,  “that  would,  at  least, 
be  cruel  in  such  company,  if,  indeed,  possi- 
ble.” 
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“Tut!  tut!”  answered  the  vindictive  sister. 

“But  I did  come,”  resumed  James,  “to 
ask  Charles  how  he  understood  a certain 
difficulty  about  Free  Will.” 

“ The  very  thing  he  was  showing  off  in !” 

“Indeed,  Miss.  Well,  the  difficulty  was, 
how,  when  we  are  always  on  the  quest  for 
good  things,  we  take  what  is  absolutely  bad; 
for  sin  is  bad.” 

“ There  !”  exclaimed  the  triumphant  sister. 

“Oh!  I did  not  mean  to  give  him  this  nut 
to  crack;  only  to  discuss  it  with  him,”  said 
James,  as  he  smiled  at  his  friend. 

Charles  answered:  “Joking  aside,  I caught 
hold  of  a proverb  the  other  day,  and  applied 
it  thus.  The  proverb  was:  ‘A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush !’  Is  not  that 
so  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Now,  it  Is  certain  that  the  two  in  the 
bush  are,  in  themselves,  worth  more  than 
the  one  in  the  hand.  Yet  for  him  who  has 
the  one  and  has  not  the  two,  the  one  in  the 
hand  Is  rightly  said  to  be  worth  the  two  in 
the  bush.” 

“ Very  well.” 

“ Come  on,  now ; tne  same  one  in  the  hand 
is  worth  three  in  the  woods,  four  on  the 
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mountain  top,  a dozen  on  the  sea,  a hundred 
in  New  Zealand,  eh?  You  agree.  Nay,  is 
not  that  one  in  the  hand  worth  the  whole 
world,  if  you  have  a great  appetite  and  have 
the  bird,  and  have  not  the  whole  world  ?” 

“Very,  very  true,  Charles,”  said  his 
mother. 

“Now,  Emmy,”  continued  he,  “do  you 
remember  the  story  of  Esau  selling  his  birth- 
right for  a mess  of  pottage  ?” 

“Perfectly  well.” 

“That  birthright  was  a great  thing;  out 
just  then  it  seemed  immeasurably  far  off — his 
eyes  were  so  weak  from  hunger — he  could 
not  see  it  well.  But  he  did  see  his  brother’s 
pottage  quite  well;  he  was  within  eating 
distance  of  that.  So  what  did  he  do,  feeling 
his  hunger,  seeing  his  brother’s  pottage,  and 
not  seeing  his  birthright?  He  bartered  his 
birthright  for  the  pottage.  And  so  man 
barters  God  for  a trifle,  for  some  creature 
which  will  glut  the  hungry  maw  of  some 
desire.” 

James  was  deeply  interested,  and  took  up 
the  thread  of  Charles’  thought:  “So,  if  a 
man  have  the  hungry  maw  of  avarice  or  the 
like,  and  his  head  almost  dizzy  with  passion 
and  his  eyes  quite  weak-sighted,  and  God 
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is  apprehended  only  distantly,  vaguely,  by 
the  - scratched  warrant  of  poor  reason,  then 
he  is  in  great  danger  of  taking  his  neighbor’s 
goods  and  setting  God  aside.” 

“That  is  my  idea,  James;  you  evidently 
approve  of  it.  You  remember  the  story  of 
Penelope  and  her  hundred  suitors,  while 
Ulysses,  her  true  husband,  was  absent,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  dead.  The  story  goes, 
that,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  Ulysses  was 
tossed  about,  for  many  years,  on  the  high 
sea  and  on  land.  But  at  length  he  found 
his  way  back  to  his  island  kingdom.  He 
was  not  recognized;  so,  unobserved  himself, 
he  observed  what  was  going  on.  A hundred 
suitors  were  soliciting  the  favor  of  Penelope’s 
hand.  She  was  rejecting  them.  At  last,  in 
despair  of  ever  being  freed  from  her  tormen- 
tors, she  consented  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  the  gods  or  chance ; and  the 
means  to  be  adopted  was  this:  The  bow 
which  her  true  husband  had  used,  was  an 
immense  one ; no  ordinary  warrior  could 
draw  it.  Let  the  suitors  stand  forth,  and 
whoever  should  make  the  best  attempt  at 
shooting  with  Ulysses’  bow,  the  same  should 
have  her  hand.  The  agreement  was  made ; 
and  the  suitors  stood  forth  on  the  day  of 
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trial.  But  a stranger  was  amongst  them. 
They  used  their  best  endeavors,  one  after 
another,  to  use  the  ponderous  weapon,  but 
all  in  vain ; to  a man,  they  failed.  At  last 
the  stranger’s  turn  came.  The  others,  no 
doubt,  laughed  in  his  face ; his  face  was  not 
the  less  grave  on  that  account,  nor  his  eye 
the  less  fiery,  as  he  lifted  the  bow  and  — ” 

“What  did  he  do?”  asked  Emmy,  breath- 
less with  curiosity. 

“He  lifted  the  bow  and  drew  it  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  clang  it  went!  The  first  arrow 
was  lodged  in  the  heart  of  a suitor.  On  the 
spot  another  arrow  flew,  another  and  another, 
until  the  flying  suitors  lay  all  dead  to  a man, 
transfixed  with  the  true  husband’s  arrows. 
At  the  very  first  draw  of  the  bow,  Penelope 
had  recognized  her  true  love  and  fled  to  him.” 

“That  is  beautiful  I”  said  Mrs,  Desmond. 

“And  now,  James,”  the  speaker  went  on, 
“your  idea  suggests  that  God  is  ever  near 
us,  moving  amid  the  thousand  creatures 
which  are  all  soliciting  our  affections.  We 
must  learn  to  discern  Him  and  to  reject 
them.  And  I suppose  we  may  say  that  He 
uses  His  bow  as  no  one  else  can;  He 
stretches  it  over  the  heavens,  as  He  expands 
the  heavens  themselves.” 
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“We  must  recognize  Him,”  said  the  lady, 
entering  earnestly  into  such  a worthy  run  of 
Christian  thought.  “Remember  how  He 
walked  with  the  two  disciples  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus,  and  He  made  their  hearts  burn 
on  the  way.  And  after  supper  they  remem- 
bered that;  and  they  regretted  that  they  had 
not  been  more  thoughtful  while  on  their 
journey  with  Him.  So,  my  dear  children,” 
she  said,  with  true  motherly  affection,  “God 
is  always  walking  with  us.  If  we  are  thought- 
ful, we  can  feel  Him:  He  makes  our  hearts 
burn  with  love  at  times:  His  graces  are 
always  being  shed  upon  us.  The  Lord  is 
here,  and  we  know  it  not.  The  Finger  of 
God  is  everywhere!” 

“I  read  the  other  day,”  said  James,  quiet- 
ly, “a  bright  description  of  clouds  as  they 
mass  together  in  brilliant  phalanx;  and  the 
wind  is  constantly  increasing  them  with  new 
little  fleeces,  transparent  and  light  and  airy. 
These  are  added  on  in  order,  and  as  the 
mass  spreads  over  the  heavens,  it  appears 
like  a magnificent  array  in  serried  ranks,  and 
when  the  sun  rises  they  gleam,  tinged  and 
skirted  with  brilliancy;  when  the  sun  is  at 
his  height,  they  are  white  as  driven  snow; 
and  when  the  sun  sets,  they  glow  as  gold 
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never  yet  glowed;  for  gold  was  never  heaped 
in  such  a mass  as  these  numberless  bright 
clouds  which  cover  that  quarter  of  God’s  sky. 
Now  perhaps,  madam,”  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  good  lady,  “ the  man  who  will 
constantly  be  mindful  of  God,  in  the  way  you 
say,  and  will  do  his  duty  in  the  daily  actions 
which  are  multiplied  by  his  weeks  and  his 
years,  heaps  up  in  heaven  a brilliant  mass  of 
merilj,  ordered  and  beautiful  like  that  gor- 
geous mass  of  clouds.” 


VIII. 

THE  GLARE  OF  FALSji  SCIENCE, 

two  young  friends  resembled  one 
3 another  not  a little,  in  the  formation  of 
their  minds  and  their  antecedent  train- 
ing. It  was  certainly  a pretty  set  of 
thoughts  which  they  detailed.  Charles  was 
indeed  young,  and  had  seen  little  of  either 
life  or  learning;  but  he  had  seen  that  little 
well,  like  the  “ man  of  one  book”  whom  other 
men  fear.  He  had,  besides,  made  his  acqui- 
sitions productive;  he  put  them  out  at  inte- 
rest, as  soon  as  he  made  them  his  own.  He 
brought  them  into  connection,  whether  for 
contrast  or  combination,  with  those  that  went 
before  and  with  what  came  after.  Chance 
reflections  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
life ; points  that  worked  themselves  out,  of 
their  own  accord,  in  his  thoughtful  mind, 
came  upon  his  set  daily  studies  like  the 
broken  stone  which  fills  up  crevices,  like  the 
66 
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cement  which  binds  quarried  stones,  or  like 
the  cornices  on  noble  walls,  to  adorn,  if  not 
to  consolidate.  He  was  excellent  soil,  and 
in  the  course  of  a sound  education,  he  had 
received  many  good  seeds,  which  it  was 
instinctively  his  care  to  keep  ever  growing. 

Edward  alone  was  not  satisfied.  Earlier 
in  the  evening,  he  had  opened  the  conversa- 
tion with  quite  another  intent  than  that  of 
being  thrown  so  heavily  into  the  shade  by 
the  engaging  figure  and  persuasive  words  of 
a brother,  eight  years  his  junior.  Their 
mother,  too,  had  risen  and  seated  herself  in 
the  great  arm-chair  between  himself  and 
Charles,  evidently  in  order  to  bemearer  the 
latter;  for  her  motherly  heart  was  fluttering 
with  agreeable  surprise.  She  said  some 
simple  words,  and  then,  noticing  his  neck-tie 
disordered,  hanging  over  his  open  white 
front,  she  put  out  her  hand,  arranging  it  with 
the  ever- busy  attention  of  a fond  mother,  at 
the  same  time  pronouncing  Charles’  name. 

“Thank  you,  mamma,”  he  responded;  and 
his  face  beamed  with  pleasure  at  the  little 
attentions. 

Edward  was  displeased  at  the  whole  round 
of  circumstances,  trifling  as  they  were,  and 
not  meant  to  bear  any  of  the  significance 
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•which  he  attached  to  them.  He  threw  the 
stump  of  his  second  cigar  into  the  fire,  say- 
ing: 

“You  say  all  these  things  on  a very  high 
key,  Charles.’' 

“How  is  that,  Edward?”  asked  his  brother. 
“ What  we  have  been  talking  about  are  mat- 
ters of  our  Catechism.” 

“ Many  men  deny  the  whole  thing,  that  we 
are  free  at  all.” 

“ Oh,  but,  Edward,  you  don’t  go  by  what 
men  say,  unless  they  are  qualified  to  say  it. 
If  they  tell  us  the  earth  is  round,  we  believe 
them;  they  know  best.  But  if  the  Church, 
for  instance,  says  that  man  is  free,  on  her 
account  alone  we  should  believe  her ; for  she 
knows  best  in  these  matters.” 

“See,  Charlie,  I have  witnessed  more  of 
men  and  things  than  you  ; and  I have  learned 
that,  of  the  things  which  go  about  as  certain 
doctrine,  many  men  admit  but  a fraction ; 
and  others  admit  what  they  do,  only  to  find 
out  their  mistake.  Our  minds  must  be  free 
and  untrammelled  on  these  points,  not  bound 
to  fit  into  a certain  framework, — to  be  saddled 
with  the  truth,  whether  they  will  or  no.  The 
enjoyment  of  liberty  is  the  first  condition  of 
mental  soundness.” 
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“Liberty !”  echoed  Charles,  a little  warmly; 
“there  is  such  a thing  as  libertinism.  Are 
you  speaking  of — ” 

“What  are  you  speaking  of?”  interrupted 
Edward,  sharply.  “ Will  you  please  take 
what  I say.  I speak  in  the  terms  of  a watch- 
word that  means  something — not  your  de- 
votees’ mottoes,  nor  any  other  narrow- 
minded principles — call  them  Christian  prin- 
ciples, or  high  perfection,  or  dub  them  what 
you  like.  See,  Charlie,  I tell  you  all  the 
outcome  of  your  so-called  perfection  does 
not  reach  the  starting-point  of  modern 
enlightened  men.  Their  starting-point  is  this 
— Man’s  Dignity ! which  observe,  which 
keep,  which  cherish,  along  with  your  reason 
independent  and  your  morals  free !” 

Charlie  here  tried  to  put  in  a word;  but 
the  other  ran  on: 

“This  is  their  starting-point;  and  their 
goal  is  Liberty ; and  their  watchword  is 
Liberty ; and  of  this  I speak.  In  the  words 
of  its  apostles,  the  ship  of  destiny  is  moving 
over  the  waters,  and  a breeze  is  filling  her 
sails ; whence  she  comes  and  whither  she 
goes,  we  know  not ; for  the  spirit  breathes 
where  it  will.  But  the  ship  moves  on 
towards  bliss,  and  the  land  of  liberty — with 
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a free  press,  free  thought,  rights  of  man, 
woman’s  rights,  rights  of  children — ” 

'‘And  where  are  their  duties  ?”  exclaimed 
Charles. 

“My  dear  son,”  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  with 
considerable  surprise  of  no  agreeable  kind, 
“where  did  you  imbibe  those  ideas?” 

Edward  looked  at  his  mother;  his  face 
was  flushed.  On  meeting  her  glance,  his 
eyes  fell,  and  he  resumed  his  former  quiet 
posture.  But  the  rejoinder  of  Charles 
excited  him  again : 

“ That  talk  of  yours  makes  me  think  of  the 
transcendental  Bancroft.” 

“Look  here,  Charlie,”  he  resumed  with 
some  asperity,  “ you  have  the  queerest 
notions  I did  ever — I would  advise  you  to 
study  nature  more  and  your  books  less. 
That  is,  travel,  and  see,  and  taste,  and  have 
experience  of  men  and  things.  Doesn’t 
your  Horace  say  it — Usus  te  plui^a  docebit; 
an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a pound  of 
your  book-lore.  Travel  with  eyes  open  to 
nature’s  open  leaves,  and  refuse  to  read  no 
leaf  that  lies  open,  or  by  any  means  can  be 
laid  open.  Less  of  your  printed  Catechism, 
and  more  of  nature’s  broad  unwritten  one. 
Study  men,  not  their  ^sayings ; study  the 
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living,  not  books  which  are  dead.  And  you 
will  find  that  there  is  more  whitewash  in  the 
tabernacles  of  your  devotees,  than  there  is 
varnish  in  all  our  common-sense  halls  of 
modern  progress  put  together.  The  ship 
of  Destiny  and  Progress  on  the  waters  ! Eh, 
my  boy?” 

Charles  rose  quickly  and  took  a weekly 
paper  from  the  sideboard,  saying,  as  he  did  so: 

“ Edward,  if  I were  more  used  to  the  cant 
of  modern  times,  my  ears  might  now  be  less 
offended.  As  things  are” — he  looked  Ed- 
ward in  the  face  as  he  resumed  his  seat, 
saying — “ you  shock  me  ! Here  is  the  weekly 
of  ten  days  ago,  March  15th.  Your  words 
are  such  an  exact  echo  of  what  I read  in  the 
extract  of  a book  reviewed  here, — allow  me 
to  favor  the  company  with  it.” 

“What  is  the  book,  Charles?”  asked  his 
mother,  as  the  youth  unfolded  the  paper. 
James  looked  over  his  friend’s  shoulder,  as 
the  latter  went  on: 

“ The  book  reviewed  is  entitled : ‘ The 
Gospel  of  the  World’s  Divine  Order;  or, 
Free  Religious  Thoughts.’  That  is,  the 
author  considers  himself  the  evangelist  of  a 
new  and  true  Gospel ; and  his  thoughts  are 
quite  free — free  unto  disease,  the  disease  of 
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a morbid  intellect’s  licentiousness.  Shall  I 
read  the  extract?” 

Do,  son,”  said  his  mother ; and  while  all 
listened,  he  read : 

‘“When  shall  the  churches’  Sabbath  bells, 
ringing  gladness  and  joy,  call  us  to  a higher, 
purer  worship  than  that  which  we  now  have 
— a purer  worship,  in  which  the  book  of  God 
— not  Moses’  or  Paul’s  writings,  but  this  all- 
glorious  world  and  man — shall  be  explained 
to  the  intellect  and  affections,  by  men  accom- 
plished in  literature  and  science,  men  who 
are  therefore  true  religious  teachers.  Those 
men  or  that  church,  which,  instead  of  preach- 
ing the  Cross  and  its  sad  doctrines,  shall 
bring  to  the  pulpit,  the  prison,  the  flower  and 
the  rock,  the  works  of  the  poet,  the  historian 
and  the  philosopher,  . . . will  take  rank  with 
the  people’s  leaders  and  best  benefactors.’ 
Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Mother, 
is  not  that  man — to  use  a dreadfully  strong 
word — is  not  that  man  blaspheming?'' 

The  lady,  sadly  shook  her  head,  lamenting 
such  daring  impiety.  For  a moment  there 
was  silence,  which  Edward  broke,  saying: 

“ Charles,  you  go  on  the  principle,  ‘ Throw 
mud  ; some  will  stick.’  ” 

“These  men  are  knee-deep  in  mud.  That 
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man,  who  writes  so,  is  of  England ; he  studies 
nature’s  open  book ! We  had  another  man 
in  this  city,  last  month  ; he  was,  and  is  an 
American.  He  preached  or  lectured  on 
‘Man  and  Money.’  My  attention  was  called 
to  the  lecture  by  our  professor.  The  news- 
paper reported  it  accurately.  And  the  rev- 
erend preacher  of  the  Gospel  thought  in  his 
lecture  that, — well,  to  sum  it  up  briefly,  he 
thought,  somewhat  freely,  with  that  Liberty 
which  you  prize  so  much.  He  had  thought 
much  in  his  time,  as  our  professor  said,  but 
it  was  out  of  the  way;  as  a man  may  run  fast 
and  far,  yet  be  on  the  wrong  track ; or  sing 
well  and  be  quite  out  of  tune.  For  he  said, 
among  other  things,  that  Christ  had  indeed 
pronounced  God  and  mammon  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable, but  that  he  (Rev.  preacher!)  thought 
otherwise.  For  our  Lord  did  not  mean  pre- 
cisely that  which  He  said.  But  what  He  did 
mean  was  that  while  mankind  was  in  Its 
lower  and  weaker  state,  it  could  not  worship 
God  and  mammon  together;  just  as  one  in 
the  state  of  childhood  cannot  do  what  men 
may  do.  But  this  state  of  weakness  is  not 
to  last  always.  By-and-by,  when  the  fire  is 
past  the  state  of  kindling,  you  may  throw  on 
armfuls  and  armfuls  of  wood,  that  would  have 
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smothered  and  destroyed  it  at  the  beginning. 
So,  by-and-by,  when  mankind  is  past  the 
time  of  small  things  and  feeble  things,  you 
may  throw  on  pleasure  and  wealth  and  honor 
and  influence,  and  all  those  manly  things 
which  we  sigh  for  and  aspire  to,  but  which 
would  have  smothered  and  destroyed  Chris- 
tianity at  the  beginning.  The  time  will  come 
when  men  can  be  lovers  of  pleasure  and  yet 
lovers  of  God.  Our  preacher  finds  all  this 
out  by  looking  at  ‘the  design' — such  were  his 
words — ‘of  Divine  Providence  in  reference 
to  this  world,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  matter.'  One  who  does  not  look  at 
things  thus,  will  be  at  a loss  to  know  why  a 
law,  which  has  made  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
sinful  from  the  time  of  Adam  downward, 
should  be  reversed  in  the  good  time  coming. 
But  pray  observe,  that  one  who  does  not 
look  at  things  in  the  same  way  as  our 
preachefy  had  better  not  put  such  a question 
to  one  wh®  does;  it  would  be  presumption. 
Therefore  money-making  without  spiritual 
profit,  worshipping  mammon  without  lessen- 
ing the  worship  of  God,  will  be  one  of  the 
grand  developments  in  mankind’s  perfect 
state ; and  meanwhile,  money-making  is  one 
of  the  means  thereto,— a means  of  grace  and 
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eminently  so, — a divine  ordinance,  and  part 
of  that  general  scheme  of  religion  of  which 
speculative  theology  (so  he  spoke)  is  only  a 
part.  The  reverend  preacher’s  own  wants, 
in  the  way  of  money,  exceed  his  income,  he 
said.  His  income  is  estimated  at  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  a year.  Therefore  he 
has  a stronger  incentive  to  use  the  means  of 
grace  than  another,  whose  wants  did  not 
exceed  his  income : why?  because  he  is  more 
strongly  incited  to  go  after  money.  There 
Edward,”  concluded  the  youth,  with  a laugh, 
“ there  is  an  example  of  Liberty  or  Progress, 
Reason  independent  and  morals  free ! Dress 
the  doctrine  up  as  one  likes, — the  tail  still 
betrays  that  it  is  of  the  brute  order,  and  no 
reasonable  thing.” 

James  and  Galveston  laughed. 

Charles  observed  again:  “That  preacher 
does  not  keep  the  counsels. 

“Counsels!  commandments!”  ejaculated 
Edward.  “Tell  me,  why  is  it  that  some 
people  cannot  keep  the  commandments?” 

“ Cannot  keep  them  ?”  echoed  Charles, 
“Of  course  they  can.” 

“I  say  they  can’t,”  reiterated  the  other. 
“ I have  known  men  who  cannot  keep  some 
of  the  commandments!” 
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“You  hdiVQ.  known  such?”  inquired  Emily, 
looking  at  him  with  her  two  bright  eyes,  and 
flavoring  her  words  with  sisterly  indignation. 

“Aye,  Miss,  if  it  please  you,”  answered 
her  brother,  with  a sneer.  The  young  lady 
spoke  to  him  no  more  that  night.  He  went 
on: 

“What  of  tnese?  Are  they  damned  for 
what  they  could  not  help?  Is  the  compass- 
needle  condemned,  which,  whether  you  will 
or  no,  ever  points  to  the  north  ? Is  the 
stone  condemned,  which,  will  ye,  nill  ye,  still 
falls  to  the  earth?” 

“ Oh,  Edward,  what  shocking  reasoning ! 
A stone  falls  the  same  way,  because  it  does 
not  know  better, — it  does  not  know  worse — 
it  knows  nothing — it  has  no  mind — and  so 
no  will.  But  men ! enlightened  men,  of 
modern  Progress  ! have  they  no  mind?  Tut! 
tut  I A compass-needle  looks  only  one  way, 
but  a man  knows  fifty  ways;  and  perhaps 
only  one  of  them  is  right.” 

“ And  pray,”  retorted  the  other,  “ if  he 
meets  a stone  there,  and  loses  his  footinor 
and  falls — if  he  meets  an  occasion  which 
demands  complaisance,  and  he  yields — who 
placed  the.  occasion  ?>  Why,  his  nature,  or 
chance,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  that 
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works  behind  the  scenes  and  pulls  the  wires 
and  upsets  him;  and  you  want  to  make  a 
scape-goat  of  him ! Where  is  your  know- 
ledge of  man  and  the  world?” 

“ Really,  Edward,  excuse  me  if  I have 
offended  you  by  my  manner;  but  one  word 
more.  A man  can  be  blind  and  slavish  when 
he  will.  When  he  can  see  the  nature  of  sin, 
— as  every  one  can, — and  won’t  see,  he  is 
blind,  and  becomes  the  slave  of  sin.  As 
that  poor  man  yesterday,  if  indeed  he  was  in 
his  senses — who  went  up  the  monument,  and 
wilfully  shutting  his  eyes  to  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  jumped  off.  You  cannot  call 
that  Liberty.  It  is  sheer  slavery.  They 
don’t  know  what  they  are  about ; yet  about 
it  they  go — into  the  unknown,  like  the  chaos 
which  Milton  describes.  ‘ What  is  unknown 
goes  for  magnificent.’  And  meanwhile,  they 
desert  their  conscience  and  their  duty ; they 
make  a solitude  there  and  call  it  peace !” 

The  mother  rose ; James,  too.  There 
was  a general  breaking-up  of  the  party. 
Charles  took  James’  hand  in  his,  and  said  in 
an  undertone: 

“ My  dear  James,  believe  me,  I am  sorry 
to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble  this  even- 
ing, and  to  so  little  ourpose.  You  have 
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been  condemned  to  what  I do  not  like, — to 
be  a listener  to  a disagreeable  dispute/’ 
And,  as  he  said  this,  it  was  clear  from  his 
changed  manner  that  anything  but  hot  en- 
thusiasm was  ruling  him  at  present ; he  was 
dejected  at  his  own  want  of  self-control. 

James  answered:  “Don’t  mention  it;  but 
I have  witnessed  in  you  a power  of  thought 
and  fancy  which  I never  dreamt  of,  and 
which  has  done  me  more  good  than  a long 
discussion  with  you  could  have  done.” 

Mrs.  Desmond  remarked  to  James:  “It  is 
after  nine  o’clock,  and  you  have  a long  way 
to  go.  Many  thanks  for  the  attention  you 
have  shown  my  Charles.  I trust  you  will 
soon  drop  in  again  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose with  which  you  called  this  evening.” 

James  said  that  he  would,  thanking  Mrs. 
Desmond  for  her  kindness  ; promised  Charles 
to  meet  him  next  morning  early,  about  the 
college ; and  taking  leave  of  the  company 
present,  proceeded  to  the  house-door  with 
Charles  and  his  mother,  to  both  of  whom  he 
bade  good- night  there 
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fHARLES  retired  to  his  room  without 
revisiting  the  scene  of  his  discussion. 
It  was  a scene  too  full  now  of  the  spirit 
called  remorse,  which  he  felt  stinging 
him  for  his  want  of  self-command, — that  use- 
ful spirit  which  goes  about  doing  good, — 
that  spirit  whose  vocation  it  is  to  draw  good 
out  of  evil,  and  one  which,  though  not  gentle 
to  the  touch,  is  yet  benign  in  its  intentions, 
sweet  in  its  effects.  Charles  had  it  upon 
him  when  he  turned  aside  from  the  sitting- 
room  ; it  had  followed  him  thence. 

When  Mrs.  Desmond  returned  to  tne 
room,  Emily  had  slipped  away  from  the  rude 
Edward.  The  two  friends  alone  remained. 
Edward  said  to  his  mother  that  he  desired  to 
accompany  his  friend  Galveston  some  of  the 
way  home;  but  he  felt  bound  to  subjoin,  con- 
sidering the  regularity  of  the  house,  that  he 
would  be  back  in  little  or  no  time.  With 
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that,  Mr.  Galveston  took  leave  of  the  lady, 
and  the  street  door  closed  behind  the  couple. 

While  stepping  across  the  threshold,  Gal- 
veston looked  at  Edward.  The  latter  had 
in  his  countenance  an  expression,  which,  in 
another  than  Edward,  you  might  style 
demure.  The  two  gained  a respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  house  before  a word  was 
interchanged.  Edward  pulled  out  his  cigar- 
case.  It  was  late  and  dark ; he  would  make 
bold  to  take  a puff  out-of-doors,  and  he 
offered  his  case  that  Galveston  might  do  the 
same.  Galveston  surveyed  him  again,  and 
said  quietly 

‘T  say,  Ned,  that  is  a fine  young  fellow, 
that  brother  of  yours.” 

Edward  had  just  lit  a match,  but  his  bot- 
tled-up indignation  suddenly  expended  itself 
on  the  match  and  on  Charles,  at  one  and  the 
same  instant ; it  saluted  the  match  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  gutter,  and  Charles  with — 

“The  pert  young  puppy!” 

“ Oh  1”  ejaculated  Galveston,  much  amused; 
“ but  come  now,  if  you  did  come  off  second- 
best,  why  be  so  angry  ?” 

“ Second-best  I”  gulped  Edward.  “ I gave 
it  to  him  though.” 

“ I am  sorry,”  observed  the  other,  “ not  to 
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have  made  his  acquaintance  sooner.  Smart 
young  fellow!  Said  many  fine  things.”  Gal- 
veston looked  slyly  at  Edward  as  he  went 
on : Honestly  and  candidly  now,  I should 
not  consider  myself,  if  I were  in  your  place, 
to  have  got  the  best  of  that  discussion,  ’pon 
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my — 

“Pshaw!”  pettishly  rejoined  Edward. 

And  his  mother  too — she  pets  him  as  if  he 
were  still  in  his  babyhood.  He  has  turned 
eighteen.  They  look  at  one  another  and 
seem  to  be  shocked;  and  Emmy  is  about  as 
bad.” 

“Eh,  but  you  said  things  that  would  shock 
a Hottentot ! Where  did  you  get  by  heart 
all  that  cant'' — he  uttered  the  word  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis — “about  liberty  and  so 
forth  ?” 

“Where  did  I get  it!  Y)o yon  ask,  Galv?” 
exclaimed  Edward,  with  an  honest  expression 
of  the  broadest  astonishment  on  his  face. 
“Well,  you  have  asked  and  said  things  worse 
than  that.  What  made  you  speak  this  even- 
ing about  Paris.  I thought  you  were  going 
to  let  out  something  to  my  mother.” 

“ How  suspicious  you  are  ! I had  not  tne 
remotest  intention.  But  in  honest  faith,  Ned, 
that  brother  of  yours  is  a fine  young  fellow. 
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I admire  him.  I could  not  help  chiming  in 
with  him.  He  has  a head  on  his  shoulders” — 

“Which  he  knows  how  to  wag!”  Edward 
angrily  rejoined.  There  was  a pause.  Then 
the  last  speaker  returned  in  another  tone : 

“Well,  he  has  had  an  education  different 
from  mine.  He  has  had  nothing  else  to 
draw  off  his  attention.”  The  speaker  seemed 
condoling  with  himself;  Galveston  let  him 
muse  on.  “ They  did  not  make  a summer 
plant  of  me  and  put  me  in  a hot-house.”  He 
meant  that  his  education  had  not  been  con- 
ducted entirely  at  a Catholic  school.  “ One 
has  not  time  for  everything  now-a-days, 
when  there  are  so  many  acquirements  to 
make.  I was  busy  with  different  things  in 
my  time.  My  readings  developed  much.” — 
Much  what?  Vice? — “I  have  gone  over  a 
good  part  of  English  literature,  and  read 
many  of  the  writers  on  philosophy.”  He 
had  gone  over  literature  for  its  blossoms  and 
its  colors,  not  for  its  sap,  its  substance,  and 
its  truth ; and  the  blossoms,  without  the  sap, 
had  not  expanded  into  fruit.  As  to  philoso- 
phy, he  had  gone  over  it  and  left  it  as  he 
found  it — if  uncertain,  he  was  none  the  wiser ; 
if  certain,  none  the  happier;  if  immoral,  well, 
he  found  it  so  ; if  infidel,  he  left  it  so.  “Tut!” 
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he  exclaimed,  rousing  himself;  “one  can  be 
a man  without  thinking  in  the  same  groove 
as  other  men.”  He  knows  that  there  are 
many  grooves  for  thought;  does  he  know 
that  generally  all  are  wrong  except  one  ? 
“ A man  must  be  original  and  independent !” 

Please,  gentle  reader,  let  us  not  think 
otherwise ; only  observe  that  Edward  means 
something  nineteenth-century-like  here — he 
means : A man  must  be  original,  in  thinking 
out  a new  groove  for  himself,  although  a 
wrong  one ; and  must  be  independent  in 
keeping  clear  of  every  other  groove,  even 
though  the  right  one. 

In  two  words — ^what  Edward  was  confess- 
ing to  himself  stood  thus:  He  had  made 
plenty  of  growth — understand,  however,  that 
briars  and  brambles  went  to  form  part  there- 
of. He  had  followed  many  lines  of  pursuit — 
understand  that  there  were  “too  many  irons 
in  the  fire.”  He  had  strung  his  mind  with 
many  a chord,  each  in  tune — understand, 
with  itself  alone,  for  none  accorded  well  with 
any  other;  all  were  in  want  of  a key-note 
which  could  regulate  them  to  itself,  and  so 
regulate  them  to  the  rest.  One  chord  there 
was  which  Edward  had  not  strung — that  was 
between  his  mind  and  heart — the  chord  of 
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practical  religion,  of  faith,  of  devotion.  This 
his  education  had  left  unstrung,  and,  there- 
fore, his  arts  and  his  science  were  out  of 
tune;  they  discoursed  no  melody;  for  the 
final  note,  on  which  all  must  rest,  was  want- 
ing. In  the  forgetfulness  of  God,  all  the 
melody  of  life  was  forgotten  by  Edward,  as 
it  is  ever  forgotten  by  the  world  beside. 

“But,  Galveston,”  resumed  Edward,  “that 
place — Paris ! I hate  the  mention  of  it. 
What  do  you  think  will  come  of  my  joining 
that — that — club,  you  know  ? It  was  the 
thought  of  this  that  stirred  all  my  spleen  this 
evening,  from  the  moment  you  mentioned 
the  name.” 

“That  club,  you  call  It?  You  ought  to 
know,  since  you  joined  it.” 

“ Pshaw  ! why  didn’t  you  keep  me  out  of 
it?” 

■T  keep  you  out  of  it!”  exclaimed  Galves- 
ton ; “ you  are  of  age  to  know  what  you  are 
about.” 

“ Or  why  didn’t  you  join  it  along  with  me?” 

“And  ly  too,”  replied  the  other,  curtly, 
“am  of  age  to  know  what  / am  about.” 

Edward  was  put  out,  and  for  the  twentieth 
time,  on  this  same  topic.  Galveston  con- 
tinued In  a serious  tone: 
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''Make  up  your  mind  to  it,  Ned,  you  are 
a free-mason !’' 

"Don’t  say  so!”  he  was  answered  in  a 
tone  of  distress,  and  his  arm  was  grasped 
nervously  by  Edward’s  hand.  ^^Ske  gave 
me  such  a way  of  looking  at  those  societies 
that  I have  never  lost  the  impression.”  The 
speaker  was  alluding  to  his  mother’s  early 
training.  "You  kept  out  of  the  thing.” 

"Which  is  the  more  strange,”  rejoined 
the  other,  "as  I am  only  half  a Catholic,  by 
the  father’s  side  alone.  And  between  our- 
selves, Ned,  as  neither  of  us  is  a father  yet, 
or  ever  will  be  a mother,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  for  purposes  of  education,  of  bringing 
up,  rearing,  in  the  most  intimate  sense  of  the 
word,  the  father’s  side  is  not  the  better  side 
— the  father’s  half  in  the  gift  of  breeding  is 
not  the  better  half.  You  or  I will  be  the 
worse  half  of  the  two — that’s  my  opinion. 
Your  mother — I compliment  you — is  an 
excellent  lady.  But  cheer  up,  old  boy,  those 
societies  are  not  the  same  in  this  country  as 
in  Europe.  Liberty!  We  are  free  here, 
man  !” 

" Galveston,  you  are  trifling.  Things  are 
not  so  smooth  as  they  seem.” 

"Come  in,  Ned.” 
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They  stepped  into  an  hotel  and  seated 
themselves  in  the  coffee-room.  There  were 
papers  on  the  table,  and,  in  frames  on  the 
wall  round,  there  were  various  mercantile 
notices.  One  of  these  attracted  Edward’s 
attention ; he  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
announcements  of  the  kind: 

Europe.  From  Liverpool,  expected  at 
New  York,  the  steamer  B 1.” 

There  came  crowding  on  his  mind  visions 
of  free-masons  pursuing  him,  finding  him — 

“Ned,”  interrupted  ‘the  worse  half,’  “just 
help  yourself.” 

He  did  as  bidden,  and,  somewhat  com- 
forted, resumed  more  cheerily: 

“You  see,  Galv.,  I don’t  feel  like  myself  at 
all,  when  her  eye  is  upon  me.  She  quite 
cow — awes  me.  How  do  you  think  I an- 
swered him  ?”  Evidently  his  pride  had  met 
a fall. 

“Why,  I have  told  you  already.” 

“Yes,  but  you  tell  me  so  many  things.” 
He  sipped.  “That  Paris  prank,  for  instance 
— and  nothing  has  come  of  it  so  far. 

“Wait  awhile,”  replied  the  other,  heart- 
lessly. “’Tis  time  to  be  off.  Good  night.” 

“Good  night,”  and  they  parted,  neither  at 
ease  with  himself,  neither  well  mated  with 
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the  other,  or  with  any  one  else.  They 
agreed  in  a certain  main  feature  of  their  char- 
acters— as  Pilate  and  Herod  once  agreed  in 
a certain  point  of  their  conduct,  to  wit : in 
slighting  Christ ; and  they  were  made  friends 
on  that  day,  whereas  before  they  had  been 
enemies.  So  Edward  and  Galveston  both 
agreed,  in  that  both  were  without  practical 
religion — a great,  illimitable  void  ! Each 
could  do  fair  deeds  and  say  fine  things,  but 
their  best  deeds  and  .their  fairest  sayings 
were  not  toned  by  that  key-note  in  the  music 
of  every  character — a deep-seated  reverence 
for  God,  the  Author  of  all  that  is  good.  And 
such  being  the  deficiency,  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  smoothest  principles  to  offend 
true  Catholic  feeling,  and  something  in  their 
most  promising  actions  to  disappoint  the 
promise. 

Not  that  these  two  men  were  exceptions. 
Here  is  a country  thickly  strewn  with  educa- 
tional establishments.  Yet  nearly  all  of 
them  are  useless  for  toning  men’s  characters, 
nearly  all  of  them  have  failed  in  this,  the 
essential  point  of  their  profession.  And  the 
reason  is  : so  few  of  them  are  Catholic  ! They 
will  teach  you, — hot-beds  as  they  are  of  the 
mechanical  and  money-making  arts, — they  will 
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teach  you  to  dive  aown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  for  pearls,  or  to  explore  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  gold : they  will  teach  you  how  you 
may  climb  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  high 
in  the  unsubstantial  air,  or  plunge  into  the 
pathless  deep  and  circumnavigate  the  globe; 
but  one  thing  they  do  not  teach,  though  that 
be  the  one  thing  needful.  Not  in  the  heavens, 
not  in  the  sea,  not  in  the  far-off  parts  of  the 
earth — it  is  closer  than  all  these.  It  is  in 
them,  around  them,  all  over  them;  yet  they 
will  not  look  at  it  and  see.  It  is  a movino- 
cloud  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  a pillar  of 
fire  in  the  night  of  adversity;  yet  teach  it 
they  will  not.  What  is  it  ? 

It  is  that  without  which  they  cannot  live. 
It  is  the  Essence,  and  the  Presence,  and  the 
Power  of  God, — an  atmosphere  all-pervading, 
all-sustaining,  yielding,  yet  irresistible.  This 
they  teach  not,  for  they  see  it  not  with  their 
bodily  eyes;  and  as  to  the  eyes  of  their 
immortal  souls,  they  will  not  open  them. 
Therefore  are  they  guilty  teachers,  whatso- 
ever else  they  profess ; and  because  they 
are  wanting  in  the  fundamental  note,  there- 
fore is  their  melody  false;  therefore  is  there 
no  harmony  among  them,  save  in  the  agree- 
ment to  differ.  And  they  send  forth  any- 
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thing-  but  Christians  ; and  generations  to  the 
infidel;  and  quick  conveyance  everywhere — 
but  not,  not  to  Heaven! 

Edward’s  suspicions  were  correct,  when 
they  prompted  visions  of  his  being  remem- 
bered and  pursued,  and — he  did  not  know 
what.  Nor  was  he  to  know  for  some  days  ; 
the  ship  was  yet  on  the  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time, Charlie  and  James  had  a chat  or  two, — 
with  which  we  must  acquaint  the  reader;  and 
they  had,  moreover,  an  interview  with  their 
professor;  it  was  out  of  class,  and  of  such  a 
kind  as  we  can  by  no  means  omit  to  recount 
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IN  THE  SUNSHINE  AND  IN  THE  SHADE. 

morning  sun  of  the  Annunciation  was 
peeping  through  the  eastern  hills  and 
resting  on  the  “Beautiful  Waters.’' 
Charles  passed  through  the  streets  in 
company  with  his  mother,  on  business  of 
great  importance  between  his  soul  and  God. 
They  approached  the  Holy  Table,  made 
their  thanksgiving,  and  returned  home. 

Charles  had  shown,  on  the  night  before, 
depth  of  thought,  learning  and  inborn  elo- 
quence in  a high  degree ; certainly,  he  had 
shown  likewise  a spirit  of  devotion.  Yet 
something  is  wrong  with  him ; his  whole 
manner  shows  it.  What  can  it  be  ? Is  the 
Lord  trying  him  ? or  is  there,  perhaps,  some 
secret  canker  eating  away  within  ? Is  there 
some  obstacle  to  grace,  keeping  out  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  leaving  its  dark  shadow  on 
his  soul?  Oh!  how  little  does  art,  how  little 

go 
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does  science,  how  little  riches,  beauty, 
strength  of  will — how  genius  and  eloquence 
avail  simply  nothing,  if  grace  have  not  free 
play ! 

The  sun  was  high  when  again  he  sallied 
forth,  passed  through  the  College,  visited  the 
Chapel  again  and  saw  the  memorable  picture; 
then  pursued  his  way  towards  the  Sacristy 
of  the  Church,  to  prepare  for  serving  as 
Acolyte.  Abstracted  in  a mood  of  reflection, 
he  had  not  proceeded  many  steps,  when 
James  accosted  him  with  a “Good  morning, 
Charlie  ?” 

“Good  morning,  indeed;  happy  to  see 
you  !’* 

“ I envy  you,  Charlie ; you  go  about  as  if 
all  your  eyes  were  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
all  your  affections  buried  in  your  breast. 

“Affections  buried  in  one’s  breast!”  echoed 
Charles. 

“Yes,”  said  James,  taking  his  arm,  “that’s 
the  way  to  save  one’s  affections — spare  his 
eyes !” 

“Well,  what  then?”  asked  Charles  inqui- 
sitively. 

“ What  then  I Why,  Charlie,  I am  no  con- 
noisseur in  this  matter  of  the  affections.  But 
I know  that  when  one. saves  his  affections. 
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then  one  is  free.  And  I know  too,  by-the- 
way,  that  freedom  is  a first-class  thing,  as  I 
had  the  honor  of  learning  last  night  from 
some  one  not  far  off  now.”  He  bowed 
solemnly  to  Charles,  who  responded  with  a 
slight  smile.  “ I think  that  the  less  your 
affections  are  vested  in  live  stock  of  any 
kind,  the  more  are  you  flush  in  freedom. 
Wherefore,  I congratulate  you,  friend  Char- 
lie.” 

“Thank  you,  James,”  was  the  reply.  They 
had  come  to  a stand  under  the  old  black  bell, 
which  hung  by  the  door  in  the  yard.  “ But 
why  congratulate  me?” 

“Why?  Because  I do  you  the  estimable 
honor  of  supposing  you  to  enjoy  what  I prize 
highly — freedom,  independence.  The  heart 
is  a weak  member,  that  does  much  mischief. 
So,  say  I,  none  of  your  heart-weaknesses, 
none  of  your  sensibilities  for  me.  I don’t 
want  to  be  a slave.” 

“ A slave  to  whom  ?’* 

“ Whomsoever  the  heart  chooses  to  cieave 
to.  My  dear  little  Charlie,”  he  went  on, 
pleasantly  assuming  a patronizing  air:  he 
was  an  inch  taller  than  Charles,  fuller  in  the 
shoulders,  with  an  honest,  open  face,  of  light 
complexion.  Beside  him,  Charlie  looked 
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delicate  and  slim.  Nevertheless,  James  did 
not  lose  by  the  contrast,  for  his  features, 
though  not  so  very  regular,  had  something 
that  gave  you  assurance  and  confidence  in 
addressing  him;  whereas,  one  would  not 
address  Charles  without  an  introduction,  as 
it  were,  or  some  special  assurance  of  not 
intruding  on  the  sacred  limits  of  his  reserve. 

My  dear  little  Charlie,  with  all  your  phi- 
losophy you  seem  at  a discount  on  some 
very  plain  matters.  Don’t  you  know  that 
the  heart  and  its  loves,  the  heart  and  its 
whims,  the  heart  and  its  sentiments,  have 
made  the  world  what  it  is?” 

“ For  good  as  well  as  for  bad  ?”  queried 
Charles. 

“You  don’t  see  much  good  in  the  world, 
do  you  ?”  asked  the  other  in  turn. 

“ There  must  be  a good  deal,  since,  in 
this  same  world,  our  Lord  went  about  doing 
good  ; and  His  Heart  does  not  do  things  by 
halves.” 

“Oh,  the  Sacred  Heart  of  our  Lord!”  res- 
ponded James  reverently.  “By  such  an 
argument  as  that,  you  cut  the  ground  from 
under  my  feet,  Charles  ! But  still,  just  think 
that  we  don’t  let  It  do  Its  good.  And,  such 
being  the  case,  affectionateness  is  the  dispo- 
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sition, — as  this  world  goes, — to  be  a slave. 
So,  let  affection  never  grow;  and  let  affec- 
tionateness pine  away  and  die  !’* 

“ Oh,  but,  if  rightly  placed,  they  are  so 
many  bonds  unto  good.  To  be  sure,  if 
wrongly  placed,  they  are  the  bonds  of 
slavery ; but,  rightly  placed,  our  love  is  a 
mighty  power  unto  good:  one  part  of  it 
binds  us  in  this  lawful  direction,  to  our 
parents ; another,  in  that  other  direction,  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters;  a third,  to  our  true 
friends ; a fourth,  to  all  men ; and  the  whole 
of  it,  in  sum  total,  to  God.  If  you  mean,  by 
affectionateness,  a degree  of  sensible  love,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  too  a good  thing; 
it  increases  the  intensity  of  adherence,  of  our 
adhesion,  of  our  sticking  to  the  one  good 
thing.” 

“Well,  Charlie,”  answered  James,  and 
taking  hold  familiarly  of  the  breast  of  Char- 
lie’s coat  in  his  two  hands,  he  looked  beam- 
ingly in  his  friend’s  face,  “your  adherence 
may  be  stronger — Heaven  knows  how  much 
stronger  it  is — than  mine.  You  don’t  be- 
lieve it?”  he  let  go  his  hold:  “well,  we 
won’t  quarrel  about  a trifle — I am  not  so 
pugnacious  as  some  of  my  friends.”  He 
indulged  in  a mischievous  wink  at  Charles, 
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who  answered  widi  a laugh,  but  also  with  a 
blush,  thinking  of  his  last  night’s  little  “ tem- 
per.” James  observed  the  blush,  and  re- 
sumed quickly: 

“Yes,  yes,  Charlie.  But  hang  the  affec- 
tions, if  they  make  a slave  of  a free-born 
citizen.  They  do  well,  I grant,  about  the 
right  object;  but  the  misfortune  is,  they  go 
to  the  wrong  one  also,  without  asking  your 
leave.  Hallo!  who  are  you,  old  fellow,”  he 
exclaimed,  turning  round  to  see  who  it  was 
that  had  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  It 
was  the  chain,  which,  hanging  from  the  ear  of 
the  old  black  bell,  swung  soberly  in  the 
breezy  air,  and  just  now  seemed  to  claim  a 
hearing  from  James.  “Oh!  it’s  you!”  he 
cried,  taking  hold  of  the  chain  and  pulling 
the  old  fellow’s  ear ; “ what  do  you  want  to 
say,  this  morning?  No  class  you  know,  to- 
day.” He  let  the  chain  go,  and  the  bell 
swung  as  if  uneasy  to  be  in  motion.  “Char- 
lie, that  bell  is  like  me;  it  wants  to  move  and 
be  out  in  the  sunshine.  Come  out  of  the 
shadow  of  this  house;  let  us  go  over  to  the 
other  side  there.  Goodness  ! how  sober  you 
are  this  morning !” 

“It  is  time  to  go  to  the  sacristy.” 

At  this  moment,  a boy — a dark-eyed  little 
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fellow,  blithe  as  the  morn,  who  had  been 
playing  with  some  others,  saw  Charles,  and, 
like  the  merry  sun-ray  that  James  had  just 
been  sighing  for,  came  with  a spring  and  a 
bound  up  to  the  steps. 

“ Desmond,”  he  said,  “ your  professor  was 
looking  for  you  this  morning.  He  thought 
you  had  promised  to  come  and  see  him, 
about  an  hour  before  Mass.” 

'‘Indeed,  Johnny,”  answered  Charles,  “1 
had  forgotten  it ; did  he  say  what  he  wanted 
me  for?” 

“No,”  replied  Johnny.  “What  a fine 
morning  it  is !”  he  was  going  on  prattling,  as 
if  desirous  to  continue  conversing,  when 
Desmond  cut  him  short  by  saying : 

“I  shall  go  to  his  room  after  Mass.” 

And  so  saying,  with  scarcely  another 
glance  at  the  boy,  he  turned  to  go  away  with 
James.  The  little  fellow  looked  as  if  he  had 
not  expected  that,  and  went  away  to  his  pla)^- 
fellows  less  buoyantly  than  he  had  come. 
James,  who  seemed  rather  amused,  looked 
in  Charles’  face  for  quarter  of  a minute,  as 
they  pursued  their  way  under  the  shadow 
of  the  house ; but  the  other  did  not  notice 
him.  They  came  to  a spot  between  the 
College  and  the  Church,  where  the  sunshine 
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crossed  their  path.  James  resoliitely  stood 
still,  as  he  exclaimed  gaily: 

“Come  now,  you  must  bask  awhile;  al- 
though we  have  no  grass  to  lie  down  on,  but 
plenty  of  dry  mud,  for  those  who  like  it. 
But  for  me,  the  more  of  it  the  more’s  the 
pity.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me?  Look 
here,  Charlie,” — he  looked  up  with  evident 
complacency  at  the  sun  and  all  its  neighbor- 
hood— “I  feel  full  of  welcome  for  that  old 
fellow  whenever  he  shows  his  jolly  face 
through  this  carpet  of  ours.  We  are  moles, 
Charlie, — we  are  moles!  We  are  worse 
than  moles,  Charlie, — we  are  worse  than 
moles.  For  moles — happy  creatures! — bur- 
row under  grass,  out  in  the  country;  while 
we,  unhappy  wretches  ! burrow  under  smoke, 
here  in  a city.  And  we  have  no  sympathiz- 
ing  gardener  to  lift  us  out  with  a spade  into 
the  light  of  heaven ; nor  any  kind  housemaid 
to  shake  this  eternal  carpet,  and  give  us  a 
peep  o’day;  nor  a single  supernal  being  to 
look  at  us,  snug  as  we  be  under  this  dusty 
old  rug,  unless  our  kind  old  Jove  yonder 
sends  his  Mercury  down  and  smites  us  with 
a sumbeam.” 

“You  seem  to  be  fond  of  the  sunbearn,’* 
Charles  observed  quietly, 
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“I  should  just  think  I was.  Are  not — ” 

“You  were  preaching  awhile  ago,”  in- 
terrupted Charles,  “about  independence. 
Show  yourself  now  independent  of  that  sun- 
beam.” 

“Ah!  preaching!  aye,”  he  looked  aghast 
at  Charlie  with  one  eye,  and  very  wistfully 
at  the  sun  with  the  other,  “you  see,  preach- 
ing is  one  thing — ” 

“ And  doing  is  another !”  exclaimed  Char- 
lie, as  he  vainly  tried  to  bring  James  along  ; 
but  the  latter  was  resolutely  stone-still.  “Or 
you  would  be  off  with  me  at  once  1” 

“Oh!  but  what  harm  in  a pure  sun- 
beam?” 

“That’s  just  the  way  every  one  excuses 
his  own  weakness.” 

“Well,  to  please  you,  Charlie,  what  shall 
I do?”  he  looked  demure. 

“ Cut  your  sunbeam  and  come  with  me.” 

“Cut  it!  ha!  ha!  Not  bad!”  laughed 
James, 

“Well,  now,  that’s  not  bad,  either,”  said 
the  other,  with  a degree  of  gratified  surprise. 

“What’s  not?” 

Charles  answered : — “ This — the  best  way 
to  get  free  is  to  give^a.  cut  or  get  it!” 

<‘How  is  that?” 
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Get  a sun-stroke  and  you  will  see.” 

“ I’ll  do  no  such  thing !”  said  James,  with 
solemn  disapproval. 

“ Then  you  will  not  get  free,”  replied  the 
other,  trying  again  to  get  him  moving. 

“Eh?”  James  put  the  query,  standing 
immovable  as  a rock,  and  no  less  easy  to 
convince. 

“See,  you  bright  philosopher !”  said  Charles, 
warmly,  looking  square  in  the  invincible’s 
face.  “ Doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that,  if 
you  get  a sunstroke,  you  will  be  so  free  from 
anything  like  sunning  yourself  in  the  future, 
as  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  moonstruck 
than  attempt  it?  Yes;  well!  Get  a slap 
from  one  whom  your  affections  tie  you  to, 
cut  him  or  hurt  him,  be  cut  by  him  or  be 
hurt  by  him,  and  you  will  find  yourself  won- 
derfully free  I You  will  gather  up  the  folds 
of  your  toga,  and,  in  your  mantle,  covering 
up  your  face,  you  will  suddenly  fall  as  dead 
to  the  object  of  your  affection  as  Caesar  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey’s  statue  I Eh,  my  philoso- 
pher? Tired  of  your  sunbeam  yet?” 

“Verily,  pretty  nearly;  but  not  of  your 
theory.” 

“See,”  resumed  Charles,  as  he  took  his 
friend’s  arm,  “ don’t  our  susceptibilities  look 
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very  much  like  a valve,  out  of  which  affec- 
tions fly?  Just  a little  offence — which  raises 
our  susceptibilities — and  we  are  safe — they 
are  off  like  steam ! There  is  this  valve  on 
both  sides, — in  each  person;  a one-sided 
offence  raises  it  on  one  side;  a double-sided 
offence  raises  it  on  both,  and  the  affection  is 
off  at  double  quick!’' 

“ Ah,  but  why  does  not  a mother’s  affection 
for  her  child  escape  ten  thousand  times?” 

‘‘There  is  no  chance  of  evil  there.  Her 
affection  is  lawful  and  proper;  and  so,  no 
need  of  safety-valves  On  one  side  or  the 
other.  There  again, — hard  times  would  it 
be  for  us,  if  the  susceptibilities  obtruded 
themselves  in  the  dealings  of  our  Saviour 
with  us.  He  would  never  have  put  His 
Heart  at  our  mercy  1 He  would  have  aban- 
doned each  one  of  us  in  our  cradles ! He 
would  not  have  lodged  in  that  manger  for 
five  minutes  ! These  are  sacred  loves.  But 
speak  of  affections  that  are  useless,  or  worse; 
that  are  outside  of  our  legitimate  circle,  and 
there  it  is  that  God  has  provided  the  sensi- 
bilities to  gather  found  and  save  us.  Oh! 
James,”  he  continued  seriously,  “there  lurks 
great  danger  in  these  tender  relations,  struck 
here  and  there,  on  the  strength  of  a little 
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personal  grace,  of  personal  qualifications. 
The  affection,  once  inoculated,  gathers — ” 

“Gathers  the  sensibilities,  eh?’' 

“ If  they  will  only  do  their  duty,”  answered 
Charles. 

“ But  take  the  case  now,”  objected  the 
other,  “ when  they  won’t  do  their  duty.” 

“Why,  still,  the  man  can  save  himself;  for 
conscience  ever  remains  and  proclaims  us 
cowards  if  we  don’t,  with  a strong  hand,  cut 
the  creeper  that  is  entwining  itself  round  our 
hearts.” 

“ Is  that  why  you  cut  little  Johnny,  five 
minutes  ago,  when  he  spoke  to  you  ?” 

“What  are  you  saying,  James?” 

“You  made  a marvellously  sharp  turn  on 
your  heel,  and  the  flow  of  his  speech  was  cut 
marvellously  short,  as  he  beheld  you  turning 
away.” 

Charles  colored,  and  said:  “What  a long 
time  we  have  been  talking  here !” 

James  was  notorious  for  teasing,  but  he 
never  meant  to  give  pain.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  Charles’  shoulder,  and  said  tenderly: 
“Forgive  me,  Charlie,  I did  not  mean  to 
hurt  you.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  mention  .it !”  replied  the  other 
readily,  but  the  color  heightened  on  his  cheek. 
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“Then,  I’ll  stop  basking  in  this  sun  of 
mine,  and  go  into  the  shade  with  you, 
Charlie." 

“ Comfort  yourself,  it  is  the  shade  of  the 
Church." 

“Well,  I agree  with  you  there,"  replied 
James,  catching  the  idea ; “ better  the  shadow 
of  a Church  than  the  sunshine  of  no  Church." 

“Well  said,  James." 

“Good-bye,  old  fellow,"  resumed  James, 
addressing  the  sun  again  ; “ tell  us  when  you 
come  again,  and  I’ll  unbosom  myself  and  the 
breast  of  my  coat  more  at  large  to  you, — 
unless  human  respect, — unless  my  friend 
Charlie,"  he  glanced  that  way,  “ threatens  to 
cut  me  for  my  slavery  to  a sunbeam ; in 
which  case,  you  know,  old  fellow.  I’d  prefer 
to  cut  you.  Alas !"  giving  his  head  a most 
hypocritical  shake  and  smiting  his  breast, 
“where  is  human  respect  carrying  me  to!" 

“Just  come  along  with  me,"  said  Charles; 
“and  as  to  your  slavery,  here  or  there.  I’ll 
give  you  a bit  of  advice,  friend.  Look  at 
your  tyrant  till  you  get  tired  of  him  ; don’t 
spare  your  eyes  here.  Look  at  him  as  the 
sea  stares  at  the  sun,  and  gets  so  disgusted 
with  his  heat  and  his  brass,  that  it  evaporates 
a cloud,  and  covers  its  face;  and  so  they 
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separate.  Every  man’s  character  has  enough 
of  weakness  and  frailty  to  engender  dislike. 
That  may  be  one  way  to  keep  clear  of  undue 
familiarity,  eh?  What  do  you  say?  Come!” 

They  betook  themselves  to  the  sacristy, 
where  they  vested  in  cassock  and  surplice ; 
then  performed  the  functions  of  servers  at 
High  Mass,  hearing  the  sermon  and  satisfy- 
ing their  devotion. 


XI. 

THE  GOLD  EH  VIS/OH  OF  A CATHOLIC  FUTURE. 

£ 

“/|''OME  home  with  me,  James,”  said 
Jl  Charles,  on  leaving  the  Church  after 
j Mass,  and  after  doffing  their  surplices 
and  cassocks,  '‘and  let  us  have  our 
talk  together;  you  remember  we  hadn’t  it 
last  night.” 

“ I remember  very  well ; we  had  something 
much  better,  hadn’t  we  ?” 

“Well,  will  you  come?”  repeated  Charles, 
letting  the  sly  hit  go  by  unnoticed. 

“ I don’t  know,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“ I have  quite  a number  of  things  to  say. 
Just  now,  while  I was  serving,  some  of  them 
crowded  on  my  mind ; and  if  I dutifully  put 
them  away  then,  you  should  give  me  a 
chance  of  putting  them  forth  now.  And, 
by-the-by,  did  you  ever  observe  attentively 
that  picture  over  the  altar  in  our  chapel  ? 
Come,  pay  a visit  as  we  pass  by,  and  look 
104 
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closely.”  They  had  reached  the  steps  under 
the  old  black  bell ; Charles  stopped  short : — 
“I  should  go  and  see  our  professor.  Johnny 
told  me  of  his  wanting  me.  Well,  let  us  first 
visit,  then  I will  step  up  stairs  a moment.” 

They  walked  into  the  Chapel,  stayed  a few 
minutes,  and  on  leaving  it,  Charles  asked 
his  friend  to  wait  for  him  a while  under  the 
bell,  while  he  crossed  the  yard  to  see  his 
professor.  The  latter  was  in  his  room,  his 
pen  in  hand ; he  laid  it  aside,  and  received 
Charles  kindly.  He  said: 

“ I wanted  to  say  a word  to  you,  Desmond, 
about  some  disturbance  that  is  taking  place.” 
He  laid  his  pen  down,  and  motioned  Charles 
to  a chair  by  the  window,  close  beside  him- 
self. He  continued:  “You  remember  my 
finding  fault,  a few  days  ago,  with  a certain 
spirit  of  disunion  that  was  springing  up 
among  the  boys,  all  about  a miserable  foot- 
ball. Big  boys,  instead  of  keeping  clear  of 
it  like  men  of  sense,  have  taken  the  lead  like 
true  children  of  nonsense.  If  the  thing  were 
worth  while  fighting  for,  they  should  appeal 
to  the  competent  authority.” 

Charles  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  his 
lip  curled  with  a slight  smile. 

“Yet,  I suppose,”  resumed  the  professor, 
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“ that  if  they  did  recur  to  competent  authority, 
there  would  be  only  one  way  of  managing 
them  efficiently,  that  is,  by  keeping  them  out 
of  harm’s  way  altogether,  and  assigning  one 
time  for  them  to  play,  and  another  time  for 
the  little  boys,  I myself  have  already  ex- 
pended the  weight  of  my  words  on  discoun- 
tenancing the  clique,  and  yet  the  whole  thing 
goes  on.” 

“They  spoke  to  me  about  the  matter,” 
said  Charles;  “but  I showed  no  interest  in 
it,  so  they  left  me  alone.” 

“Well,  Charles,”  answered  his  professor, 
“ that  is  pretty  much  what  I expected  from 
your  good  sense ; and  it  was  just  to  ask  you 
about  this  very  point  that  I called  you.” 

“ Oh,  the  matter  was  dead  to  me,  sir,  from 
the  moment  you  passed  your  judgment  upon 
it.” 

“Why  so,  Charles?” 

“ Considering  your  responsible  position  in 
our  regard,  your  judgment  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  set  the  question  on  its  right  foot- 
ing. I was  satisfied.” 

“ Charles,”  said  the  professor  slowly,  and 
he  laid  his  arm  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  the 
boy’s  chair,  “ this  spirit,  which  you  manifest, 
is  the  stuff  of  which  obedience  is  made.” 
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“ Obedience,  then,  is  a reasonable  virtue,’' 
answered  the  boy,  smiling. 

“Always  so,  indeed,”  rejoined  the  teacher, 
“because  the  reason  of  obedience  is  the  right 
which  authority  has  to  be  respected  in 
thought,  word  and  deed.  For  all  authority 
is  from  God,  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve  in 
thought,  word  and  deed.  You  say  well; 
obedience  is  a reasonable  virtue.  You  are 
not  the  only  one  to  cultivate  it.  Your  friend, 
James  Lambeth,  takes  the  same  attitude  as 
yourself;  so  I should  be  inclined  to  believe 
from  the  insight  I have  into  his  character.” 

Charles  immediately  subjoined:  “I  have 
just  left  him  down  stairs  waiting  for  me. 
You  see  him  there,  sir,  across  the  yard. 
Shall  I call  him?” 

“Do: — but  stay!  let  us  raise  the  window 
and  signal  to  him.  There,  he  sees ; he  is 
coming.”  They  put  the  window  down  and 
resumed  their  seats.  The  professor  said, 
while  they  waited  for  the  new  arrival : “ That 
is  an  excellent  saying — he  who  obeys  derives 
virtue  and  influence  from  him  who  com- 
mands, as  the  chisel  from  the  hand  that  holds 
it.  What  nerve  it  does  put  into  life  to  be 
conscious  of  ever  drawing  strength  from  a 
source  above, — -and  that  source,  God!  Obe- 
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dience  is  the  stamp  of  a soul’s  nobility.  And 
you  will  observe” — he  significantly  took  up 
the  crucifix  which  lay  beside  him — “ that 
obedience  is  the  virtue  which  our  Lord  sig- 
nalized, when  He  was  made  obedient  even 
unto  death.” 

A knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  “ Come 
in.”  James  entered.  He  was  greeted  kindly, 
and,  after  being  requested  to  take  a seat, 
gave  his  professor  as  much  pleasure  in  his 
answers  as  Charles  had  done. 

The  professor  said:  “We  are  in  a little 
sphere — this  college  life.  But  depend  upon 
it,  my  boys,  things  in  a greater  sphere — that 
large  world  outside  the  college  walls — are 
exactly  the  same  in  character,  though  larger 
in  scale.  What  is  this  matter  that  I have 
called  you  for?  It  is  a question  of  union 
among  yourselves,  and  is  slightly  connected 
with  submission  to  authority.  Well,  what 
are  the  questions  that  agitate  the  world  with- 
out? Why,  nothing  else  but  submission  to 
anthority  and  union  of  man  with  man.  We 
are  in  a little  sphere,  a small  world,  a young 
generation,  but  one  that  is  a chip  of  the  old 
block  outside  there.” 

“ If  the  agitation  outside  there,”  said  James, 
laughing,  “is  anything  like  what  we  have  had 
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here  for  some  days  back,  it  must  be  fun  to 
enter  on  public  life  and  see  it  for  ourselves.’* 
“Fun,  James,  if  you  mean  excitement;  but 
it  is  an  excitement  that  worries  men  to  death 
— to  the  death  of  states,  by  not  obeying  the 
lawful  governments;  to  the  death  of  families, 
by  not  obeying  parents ; to  the  death  of 
individual  souls,  by  not  obeying  the  Church 
and  her  precepts ; yes,  and  to  the  death  of 
all  Christian  society,  for  the  same  reason ; 
in  a word,  James,  to  the  dissolution  and  sun- 
dering of  everything  that  God,  by  making 
one  thing  hang  upon  another,  meant  to 
remain  united  among  themselves  and  united 
to  Him.  He  it  is  who  has  tied  the  bond  by 
which  the  boy  hangs  on  his  teacher ; no  less 
and  no  more  than  He  has  tied  those  other 
bonds  between  each  soul  and  the  Church, 
between  each  person  and  his  parents,  between 
each  man,  or  family,  or  body  of  men  and  the 
state,  between  all  states  and  the  Church. 
Admit  the  right  of  breaking  that  bond  in 
one  case, — in  this  little  College  sphere, — 
and  why  not  in  all  ? So,  our  doings  here 
have  important  bearings.” 

“Yes,  sir,  that  is  a very  interesting  view,” 
answered  Charles,  well  pleased. 

“Still  more  interesting,  when  you  reflect 
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that,  personally,  you  yourselves  have  taken 
the  right  attitude  in  this  present  affair,”  the 
professor  observed,  in  a complimentary  tone. 

“Oh!”  replied  Charles,  in  a lively  way, 
“James,  here,  is  death  on  humbugs  I” 

“ And  what  are  you,  pray  ?”  retorted  James; 
“you  certainly  are  not  the  life  of  them.” 

“ I hope  not,”  said  the  professor,  laughing. 

“I’m  sure  he  is  not,”  responded  James; 
“humbugs  would  be  the  most  dead-and-alive 
things  out,  if  they  looked  to  Charlie’s  sober 
face  for  encouragement!” 

“Well,  this  humbug,”  Charles  replied, 
“nearly  fell  dead  the  other  day,  for  all  the  en- 
couragement you  gave  it.  I merely  followed 
your  example,  in  giving  it  the  cold  shoulder.” 

“How  was  that?”  inquired  the  professor. 

“Why,”  said  Charles,  “when  they  began 
to  talk  to  us  about  it,  James  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  I did  the  same.” 

“ Who  taught  you  to  tell  tales  out  of 
school?”  said  James,  reproving  him. 

“Not  you,”  retorted  the  other,  “or  you 
would  help  me  out  with  the  rest  of  the  story.” 

“ Tell  me  the  rest,”  said  the  professor. 

James  here  pretended  to  be  mightily  huffed 
at  having  his  secrets  told  out  of  school;  but 
Charles  went  on: 
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“ When  James  had  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  pulled  a long  face,  and  I had  done  the 
same — ” 

“Not  hard  for  you  to  do,”  put  in  James. 

“They  went  on  talking  among  themselves. 
Remarked  one  to  the  crowd: — ‘We  shouldn’t 
play  second  fiddle!’  and  he  growled.  Re- 
marked another  to  the  crowd: — ‘We  should 
show  that  we  are  men,  and  stick  up  for  our 
rights,  now  that  we  have  got  to  be  philoso- 
phers I’  Then  remarked  James  to  the  last 
speaker, — ‘ As  the  she-goats  said  when  they 
got  beards!’  There  was  silence  for  an 
instant,  then  a titter,  then  a laugh.  The  one 
whom  James  had  addressed  looked  daggers, 
but  sat  down  on  the  strength  of  it  to  study; 
James,  meanwhile,  poked  the  fire,  while  I 
helped  him  by  looking  on.  The  rest  of  the 
crowd  broke  off  to  talking  of  the  debates  or 
of  the  disputation.  And  there  was  an  end 
of  the  agitation  for  that  recess;  while  we  two 
leaned  against  the  mantel-piece  and  laughed 
in  our  sleeves.” 

“Well,”  said  James,  forgetting  his  huff, 
“ the  she-goats  did  good  work,  considering.” 

“ They  butted  the  commotion  clean  off  the 
floor,”  Charles  said,  laughing.  • 

The  Professor  observed:  “You  did  well, 
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and  as  to  the  instrument  you  used — ridicule 
— it  is  one  that  the  enemies  of  what  is  right 
and  true  are  constantly  using,  and  with 
deadly  effect.  We  likewise  should  know 
how  to  use  it,  though  never  unjustly.  You 
did  well.  Rights  and  fiddlesticks ! How 
strangely  obtuse  men  are ! Tell  them  they 
have  a right  to  this  or  that,  and  they  under- 
stand you  perfectly.  Tell  them  they  have  a 
duty  to  do  this  or  that,  and  they  are  as  ob- 
tuse as  if  under  a fool’s  cap.  We  find  that, 
particularly,  in  our  position.  We  have  to 
teach.  As  long  as  we  keep  in  the  region 
of  pure  theory,  of  merely  intellectual  doc- 
trine, oh ! our  word  weighs  for  everything, 
- — our  long  study,  our  acquired  learning,  our 
* cloth,’  as  they  say,  our  everything,  makes 
the  doctrines  go  down  with  our  hearers 
smoothly!  But  pass  over  from  pure  theory 
to  practice,  from  merely  intellectual  to  moral 
doctrine,  from  what  they  understand  to  what 
they  are  to  do — ah ! quite  another  thing  I 
Happy  the  man  who  finds  other  men  doing 
as  they  ought!  Rare  beatitude!  except  in 
present  company.” 

The  boys  smiled  at  the  professor’s  gracious 
bow,  and  Charles  said:  “This  commotion 
will  soon  be  over,  and  then  the  beatitude 
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will  no  longer  be  the  rare  bird  it  is;  we  shall 
find  every  one  in  the  college  at  least  doing 
his  duty  more  freely/’ 

“I  hope  so,”  said  the  master,  rising,  and 
the  boys,  too,  rose.  “ Cultivate  the  spirit  of 
obedience.  Cultivate  union  among  your- 
selves ; this  is  the  seal  of  Christ’s  love.  By 
this  sign  are  you  known  to  be  His.  And 
you  have  great  need,  these  times,  of  being 
known  to  be  His ; most  of  all  by  this  sign 
of  union  among  yourselves,  insomuch  that 
Catholics  are  now-a-days  forming  unions  for 
the  special  purpose  of  showing  forth  this 
sign  to  the  times,  and  using  it,  for  it  is  a 
famous  instrument  unto  good.  In  France, 
in  England,  in  large  cities  here,  there  is  a 
movement  to  form  unions — Catholic  unions 
— since  individuals  have  no  longer  any 
weight  save  in  the  multitude.  But  these 
unions  do  not  always  succeed.  Though  all 
who  are  called  upon  to  unite  are  Catholics, 
yet  all  have  not  the  Catholic  principle  of  ‘one 
heart  and  one  soul’  sufficiently  well  de- 
veloped in  them  to  weld  them  into  close 
union  with  others.  Too  many  have  a dash 
of  the  children  of  mammon  in  their  composi- 
tion ; not  all  are  purely  children  of  God. 
Hence  only  a factitious  ^m^un  e pluribus  is 
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obtained ; it  has  not  the  intense  adhesion  of 
a naturally-grown  union  round  the  ‘One 
Lord,  One  Faith,  One  Baptism.’” 

“What  kind  of  naturally-grown  union  do 
you  mean — would  you  explain,  sir?” 

“ Certainly,  it  is  only  proper,  James ; for 
the  eyes  of  young  men  in  your  position  are 
opened  to  deep  views  of  things ; you  are 
mewing  a mighty  youth,  I firmly  believe — a 
youth  that  will  develop  into  robust  manhood. 
But,  irrespective  of  what  your  future  will  be, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  explain  things  deeply 
to  those  who  have  once  got  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind.  Either  you  should  not  be 
inquisitive  at  all  in  the  paths  of  science,  or 
if  you  are,  you  should  go  the  whole  lengths 
of  inquiry.  Drink  deep  or  taste  not.  For 
if  you  taste  and  yet  drink  not  de^ep,  you  will 
have  started  a process  of  mind  which  you  do 
not  complete;  and  a broken-off  process  of 
mental  development  is  like  a broken-off 
building  which  you  have  begun  and  not  fin- 
ished. It  lies  open  to  the  rain  and  to  the 
wind;  and  the  damp  moss  grows  on  the 
walls,  and  the  viper  finds  its  hole  in  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  night-owl  hoots  in  the  case- 
ment. So  it  is  with  an  unfinished  inquiry 
after  truth ; the  mind  becomes  an  abode  for 
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venomous  errors  and  damp  decay  and  hoot- 
ing infidelity.  Better  the  still  satisfaction 
of  the  unlearned  than  the  agitation  of  the 
half-learned.  But,  ten  times  better  still  the 
peaceful  satisfaction  of  the  thoroughly 
learned;  of  those  who  have  drunk  deep, 
than  of  those  who  have  felt  no  need  to  taste. 
You  see  that  learning  has  a blessing  and  a 
curse  attached;  the  blessing  is  the  gem  of 
purest  faith  serene  which  the  fathomed  depth 
of  learning  bears ; the  curse  is  the  fluctuating 
unsteadiness,  which  midway  currents  give, 
of  doubt,  scepticism,  free-thinking  and  the 
like.  Oh,  that  many,  many — all  Catholics — 
would  now,  as  in  the  first  ages,  form  them- 
selves into  a solid  diadem  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  set  with  the  precious  jewel  of  faith, 
and  crown  God  therewith,  instead  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  which  the  wicked  world  is 
putting  upon  Him!  One  gem  of  faith  for 
our  minds;  one  vein  of  piety  through  our 
hearts !’' 

“We  would  promise  it!’^  exclaimed  James 
warmly,  “ if  only  our  word  would  stand  for 
all.” 

“Would  that  it  did  I”  answered  the  profes- 
sor, with  equal  warmth,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  the  lustre  of  enthusiasm  as  they  rested 
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on  the  two  youths, — “Would  that  it  did! 
But  each  one  is  left  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
the  pity  is,  very  few  will.  It  is  true  the  voice 
of  a single  extraordinary  man,  of  a master- 
mind, will  sometimes  make  the  multitude 
speak,  will  infuse  the  one  spirit  into  many; 
but  where  shall  we  find  the  master-mind? 
And  when  we  have  found  him  and  then  have 
lost  him — passing  to  his  account  like  all  the 
rest  of  us — with  whom  shall  we  fill  his 
place  ?” 

“ What  a great  pity  1”  exclaimed  Charles ; 
**so  great  a good  to  be  had  in  union!’* 

“Are  not  the  very  differences  between 
mind  and  mind  a considerable  gain?’* 

“Indeed,  sir,  in  our  class-matters,  where 
we  are  certainly  in  enjoyment  of  one  kind 
of  union,  the  differences  between  our  minds 
have  at  times  helped  me  so  much,  that  I have 
thought  each  one  sees  his  own  side  for  him- 
self, and  the  remainder  of  the  class  see  for 
him  all  the  other  sides  in  the  bargain.** 

“And  why  not” — rejoined  the  professor, 
with  a significant  air — “ why  not  prolong 
your  class-union  through  life  ? why  not  take 
it  as  the  infancy  of  a life-union?  It  is  an 
infancy  in  the  bosom  of  a mother;  you  take 
in  the  one  doctrine  for  your  minds,  the  one 
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nourishment  of  piety  for  your  hearts,  in  the 
nursing  arms  of  her  who  is  called  your  Alma 
Mater.  Remember  Horace’s  words:  Den- 
sum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus ; the  crowd 
drink  in  with  their  ears,  as  you  sit  side  by 
side  on  the  same  benches.  You  pass  from 
the  College;  why  pass  from  union — a natu- 
rally-grown union?  You  see  I have  found 
for  you  the  model  of  a naturally-grown  union 
— -just  what  I was  seeking.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Charles,  **3.  union  is  never 
more  naturally  grown  than  on  a mother’s 
breast!”  For  Charles,  no  illustration  ever 
came  more  home  than  what  brought  in  the 
mention  of  mother, 

“No,  Charles;  and  afterwards  you  have 
always  a centre,  and  one  undisputed.  For 
is  it  a matter  open  to  dispute  where  it  is  that 
the  children,  separated  though  they  be,  shall 
have  their  Christmas  reunion  ? Clearly, 
around  the  hearth  of  their  infancy,  in  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  old  log-fire.  Where, 
then,  shall  the  children  of  the  Church  meet 
to  have  their  Christian  reunion  of  the  kind 
we  are  discussing?  Where  shall  they  assem- 
ble to  act  as  members  of  the  Church,  mem- 
bers of  influence  in  state,  city,  and  parish  ? 
Why,  around  the  hearth  at  which  they  were 
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warmed  and  enlightened  in  their  intellectual 
infancy,  around  the  old  focus  of  their  college 
teaching;  and  though  their  old  professors 
may  have  passed  away,  yet  new  ones,  like 
new  fuel,  keep  up  the  flame,  and  warm  and 
enlighten  in  the  same  old  hearth  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  If  you  can  keep 
together  in  the  same  sodalities,  so  much  the 
better;  if  you  can  form  into  the  same  socie- 
ties for  which  your  college  debating  has 
fitted  you,  so  much  the  better.  And  again, 
so  much  the  better,  too,  if  you  find  your- 
selves in  different  walks  of  life,  in  different 
surroundings,  in  different  connections  with 
state,  city,  or  parish.  Happily,  a college  has 
never  less  than  the  representatives  of  a 
whole  city.  If,  now,  one  college  is  found  in 
each  principal  city,  they  furnish  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a grand  national  Catholic  union, 
just  such  a one  as  mother  Church  loves  to 
see  among  her  children — one  bred  in  her 
doctrine,  composed  of  the  laity,  salted  with 
the  ecclesiastical  sprinkling — for  both  orders, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  proceed  from  the  por- 
tals of  a college.  And  do  not  think,  my 
boys,  that  all  this  is  an  airy  idea  of  my  own. 
It  seems  to  have  been  realized  in  what  I hear 
of  the  Xavier  Union  of  New  York;  and  if  a 
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paper  read  before  diat  Union  and  published 
in  this  excellent  Catholic  periodical,”  he  took 
up  a magazine  from  his  table,  “ is  a sample 
of  the  order  of  thought  therein  cultivated,*^ 
my  scheme  of  a Catholic  union  is  only  the 
Story  of  what  is  already  existing.” 

Charles’  eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
professor’s  face,  even  after  the  latter  had 
stopped  speaking.  The  professor  laughed 
lightly,  saying: 

“You  see,  then,  quite  plainly,  that  college 
affairs  are  only  smaller  in  scale  than  big 
things  in  the  world  outside ; they  are  not 
less  important  in  kind.  Good  morning,  now, 
to  both  of  you.  I should  like  to  see  you, 
Charles,  just  before  Mass  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.” 

The  boys  left  the  room.  The  proiessor, 
who  had  risen  with  them,  remained  standing. 
He  looked  out  through  the  window.  That 
splendid  sun  which  had  thrown  James  into 
rapture  was  now  totally  obscured;  not  even 
its  whereabouts  could  be  descried  through 
the  heavy,  murky  pall,  which  was  stretched 
over  the  sky.  A cloud  of  smoke  rolled 
heavily  and  tumbled  in  wreathed  confusion 

* «•  Self-Education,”  a paper  read  before  the  Xavier  Union  of 
New  York,  published  in  the  Catholic  Worlds  May  1874. 
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through  the  lower  air.  The  very  brick  walls 
around  seemed  to  enclose  a prison  of  sad- 
ness, and  the  light  wetting  of  a recent  shower 
did  not  relieve  the  picture.  The  rain-drops 
sparkled  still  where  they  had  fallen  on  an 
iron  railing  or  a painted  fence.  But  these 
things  did  not  engage  his  eye.  He  gazed 
out  vacantly. 

At  once  two  forms  emerged  from  beneath 
his  window,  crossing  the  yard.  He  recog- 
nized them,  the  two  boys  who  had  just  left 
him.  He  looked  at  them  and  mused : 

“Worthy  boys,  who  know  their  duty  and 
do  it ! And  yet,  if  they  do  it  ten  times  as 
well,  still,  still  are  they  unprofitable  servants. 
Worthy  boys ! Great  things  may  rest  yet 
on  those  shoulders,  before  they  are  twenty 
years  older ! God  bless  them  I And  are 
they  exceptions?  Hundreds  of  boys  in  this 
same  College  have  the  same  chances  and 
circumstances.  Yet  are  these  two  excep- 
tions? All  their  fellows  enjoy  the  same 
teaching,  hear  the  same  doctrine,  attend  the 
same  daily  Mass,  approach  the  same  Sacra- 
ment side  by  side,  visit  their  Lord  many 
times  in  the  day,  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  all  the  hours 
they  are  at  school ; all  are  out  of  the  land  of 
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Egypt,  and  can  it  be  that  these  two  are 
exceptions  in  enjoying  the  fruits  of  promise? 
Goodness!  And  if  these  are  exceptions, 
what  are  the  rest  ? And  if  the  rest  are 
still  more  unprofitable,  what  is  yonder 
poor  world  that  lies  outside  the  gate!  Is 
there  anything — is  there  anything  at  all  in 
this  dismal  day  to  liken  that  poor  world  to !’' 
— It  was  indeed  gloomy;  yet  the  clouds 
seemed  too  bright,  and  the  smoke  not  heavy 
enough  to  bear  comparison  with  yonder  dark 
mass,  so  dark  in  God's  sight, — the  World; 
which,  like, its  mother,  that  dull,  cloddy  earth 
below,  could  sparkle  with  the  heaven-dropped 
dew  of  genius,  but,  like  that  same  cloddy 
earth  below,  could  form  therewith  only  mud 
and  mire;  and  out  of  truth  form  falsehood, 
and  out  of  liberty,  license;  mud  and  mire 
which  the  sons  of  Catholics  should  pass  over, 
but — do  they,  without  being  bespattered? 
— “ Sons  of  Catholics  ! even  they  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  be  born  I They  don’t  know 
yet  what  it  is  to  live ; still  less  what  it  will 
be  to  die.  And  even  they  at  times  carp 
at  the  soul  that  offers  to  help  them,  and  snap 
at  the  hand  which  is  stretched  out  to  them ; 
and  they  splutter  in  the  face  which  is  turned 
to  them  only  because  it  is  turned  towards 
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God  and  finds  them  in  its  onward  way  to 
Him.  And  they  kick  and  rear  like  the 
senseless  beasts,  in  which  there  is  no  under- 
standing— quibus  noil  est  intellectus — non  inteU 
lectus!  They  did  so  before  to  One  higher 
than  ourselves.  The  servants  are  not  above 
their  Master He  was  silent;  then  turned 
to  resume  the  work  at  which  Charles  had 
found  him. 

Meanwhile  the  two  boys  pursued  their 
way.  James  had  now  consented  to  accom- 
pany Charles  home.  The  old  servant  ad- 
mitted them. 

“And  sure,’*  she  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  A couple  of  sunstreaks  at  a dark  hour! 
Are  you  wet?” 

“ No,  thank  you,  Mary ; we  know  how  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.” 

“Then,  if  you  do,  you’ll  get  on  well  in  the 
world.  And  if  you’ll  go  on  taking  care  of 
one  another,  ye’ll  get  on  better  still.  I’ve 
seen  more  than  one  fine  young  lad  going 
astray  for  want  of  a breast  like  his  own  to 
lean  upon.’’  They  entered  the  dining-room  ; 
no  one  was  there  yet.  She  went  on : “ There 
was  a fine  young  lad  that  I knew;  he  could 
find  no  play  at  home,  no  friend  of  his  own 
standing,  as  it  were,  to  refresh  himself  with 
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innocently.  Edward  knew  him,  and,  if  he  is 
still  alive,  he  must  remember  Edward.  What 
do  you  think  became  of  him  ? He  put  his 
face  out  of  doors  to  seek  for  occupation. 
He  didn’t  find  that  in  his  books.  He  didn’t 
look  for  it.  He  must  have  sought  out  some 
acquaintance,  some  Turk,  and  caught  a Tar- 
tar. And  where  both  of  them  are,  the  Lord 
knows ! But  his  mother,  God  bless  her  holy 
soul!  I know  where  she  is.  Every  morn- 
ing, during  Mass,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar; 
every  afternoon,  from  three  o’clock  till  four, 
keeping  guard  of  Honor  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  I And  if  the  Sacred  Heart  does 
not  restore  her  son,  it  is  because  Our  Lord 
has  done  something  better  for  him.  But 
if  the  Lord  does  restore  her  son,  I know  of 
one,  Charlie,  who’ll  not  have  to  be  thanked 
for  it.” 

Charles’  curiosity  was  excited;  but  his 
mother  entered. 
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1HEN  dinner  was  over,  the  party,  which 
consisted  of  only  three,  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, Charles  and  James  Lambeth, 
moved  to  an  adjoining  apartment;  but 
on  the  way,  Charles  slipped  aside  to  see 
Mary,  the  old  domestic,  and  asked  her: 

“Who  was  that  you  were  speaking  of, 
when  mamma  came  in  and  interrupted  you  ? 
You  said  he  knew  Edward.” 

“ Come  and  sit  down  for  awhile,  if  you 
want  to  know ; it  will  do  you  good.”  She 
drew  him  into  the  chamber,  where  the 
ensigns  of  her  housekeeping  office  hung  dis- 
played all  around,  and,  in  these  homely  sur- 
roundings, with  a still  more  homely  style,  she 
said:  “I’ll  tell  you  all  I know.” 

But  as  she  did  not  know  all  the  story  then, 
we  will  forego  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
motherly  conversation  ^ith  Charles — for  she 
acted  towards  him  as  a second  mother — and 
we  shall  give  the  story  in  its  own  outlines, 
124 
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A certain  lady  of  the  city  had,  some  ten 
years  before,  been  converted  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Markman,  was 
already  dead.  Her  son,  Henry,  was  then 
eleven  years  old;  and  in  him  all  her  affec- 
tions were  centred.  No  sooner  was  she 
converted  than  she  sent  Henry  to  the  Catho- 
lic College  in  which  Charles  Desmond  is 
now  being  brought  up.  The  boy  rose 
through  the  lower  classes,  bright,  lively, 
gifted;  he  seemed  to  excel  in  everything. 
Just  then  Edward  Desmond,  the  elder  brother 
of  Charles,  was  sent  to  the  same  College; 
but  his  education  had  already  been  con- 
ducted elsewhere ; and,  being  now  nearly 
completed,  had  only  to  be  finished  off  in  the 
higher  classes.  The  school  at  which  Edward 
had  thus  far  been  was  a non-Catholic  one,  a 
fact  very  significant  in  the  matter  of  morals. 
Young  Henry  Markman,  with  his  personal 
qualities,  very  soon  attracted  the  eye  of  Ed- 
ward ; and  little  Harry  soon  became  con- 
scious that  he  wa*s  the  object  of  special  atten- 
tion in  that  quarter.  Naturally  he  was 
attracted  in  turn ; and,  in  spite  of  wonted 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  superiors,  the  little 
fellow,  on  whom  innocence  was  stamped  as 
on  an  angel,  and  the  old  boy,  on  whom  the 
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world  had  already  told,  crossea  that  bridge 
of  intercourse,  which  must  ever  be  kept 
strictly  guarded,  if  the  young  boys  at  school 
are  to  be  saved  from  the  elder  ones.  The 
intercourse  soon  told  upon  the  younger,  for 
when  two  persons  meet,  there  must  be  a 
compromise  of  some  kind  before  they  can 
enjoy  perfect  union  ; and  the  weaker  in  mind 
generally  takes  to  following  the  stronger, 
the  gentle  to  following  the  bolder,  the 
admired  one  to  following  his  admirer,  the 
flattered  and  affectionate  one  to  following 
and  leaning  on  his  flatterer. 

One  day,  Harry  was  practising  a speech 
in  class.  He  was  already  sensibly  changed, 
as  his  master  with  sadness  observed ; instead 
of  being  gentle,  affectionate,  docile  and  oblig- 
ing, as  he  used  to  be,  he  showed  airs  now ; 
and  the  reason  was,  as  his  master  divined, 
because  his  gentleness  and  his  affections  had 
gone  along  with  his  weakness  — whither? 
To  lean  on  the  breast  and  make  an  idol  of 
Edward ! On  the  present  occasion  Harry 
was  declaiming;  he  had  the  makings  of  a 
good  speaker  in  him ; he  came  to  these 
lines: 


Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.’ 
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The  master  stopped  him : 

'‘You  do  not  express  the  sentiment  pro- 
perly there.  Let  the  eye  and  countenance 
bespeak  the  possession  of  that  mystical  lore  ; 
and,  as  to  the  coming  events  casting  their 
shadows  before,  let  the  hand  help  out  the 
idea  of  the  events  approaching  with  their 
shadows  preceding.  Thus.”  He  showed 
the  boy  how  to  do  it.  “Now  try  again.” 

The  boy  repeated,  but  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  he  himself  had  done  the  first 
time. 

“No!”  exclaimed  his  professor.  “The 
way  you  use  your  hands,  and  the  want  of 
expression  in  your  face,  would  almost  express 
an  idea  of  this  kind  : 

“ ’Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  bodily  power. 

And  coming  events  fall  thick  as  a shower 

There  was  a general  laugh  through  the 
class-room.  “ Do  it  thus,”  resumed  the 
master,  and  he  repeated  it  as  he  had  directed 
previously.  “ Do  you  see  the  difference  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  boy  replied  sulkily. 

“Well,  let  us  see;  again!” 

The  boy  repeated,  but  not  a whit  better 
than  before. 

“You  seem  to  have  lost  your  wits  this 
evening,  Markman.” 
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“Oh!”  rejoined  the  boy,  surlily,  “I  guess 
I know  how  to  do  it.” 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  through 
the  class-room,  while  the  professor  fixed  a 
steady  look  on  the  impertinent  youth,  a look 
under  which  the  latter  quailed. 

“ Markman,”  said  he,  “ you  are  changed  ; 
and  unless  you  recover  quickly,  your  change 
will  lead  to  your  ruin.  Go  now  to  your 
place  I” 

When  class  was  over,  he  called  Harry. 

“Are  you  conscious,  Harry,  of  not  being 
quite  the  same  as  you  use<i  to  be  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  boy,  keeping 
his  eyes  away  from  his  professor’s. 

“I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  my  dear  boy — 
you  are  much  changed,  and  I am  afraid  you 
will  not  do  what  I want  you — I want  you  to 
keep  clear  of  bigger  boys  than  yourself,  of 
all  except  your  own  classmates.  Do  you 
associate  much  with  your  own  classmates  ?” 

“ I suppose  so  not  yet  had  the  professor 
caught  his  eye,  to  read  his  soul  through  and 
manage  him  effectively. 

“ Do  you  keep  much  with  boys  outside  of 
your  own  class?” 

“ Sometimes ;”  his  eye  was  doggedly  fixed 
down. 
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*'Have  you  anything  to  do  with  Edward 
Desmond  ?” 

Harry  looked  up  from  the  ground,  glanced 
at  a couple  of  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  again 
looked  down.  Neither  his  tongue 
nor  his  eye  responded  to  his  professor  this 
time.  Such  a question  ! The  idea  of  tres- 
passing on  the  sacred  ground  of  his  conduct ! 

“Well,  Markman,”  resumed  his  professor, 
“ I would  recommend  you  to  beware  of  him  ; 
he  does  not  suit  you,  as  your  conduct  has 
already  proved.  That  will  do.”  The  un- 
happy  boy  turned  on  his  heel  without  a 
word ! 

“Hallo!  my  little  Harry!”  exclaims  Ed- 
ward Desmond  within  three  minutes  after- 
wards, and  as  he  speaks  his  arm  is  around 
that  unfortunate  boy’s  neck,  and  fondling  him 
on  that  blooming  cheek,  where  innocence  and 
purity  have  thus  far  rested,  as  we  know  they 
did  rest  on  St.  Aloysius’  features,  so  majesti- 
cally indeed  that  the  mere  sight  of  him  in- 
spired the  beholders  with  sentiments  of 
purity.  “Well,  what’s  the  latest?” 

“ Edward,”  said  the  boy,  looking  up  with 
his  bright  eyes,  “ my  professor  was  scolding 
me  for  going  with  big  boys;  he  mentioned 
you.” 
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“ So  you  have  been  lectured,  Harry,  have 
you?”  asked  Edward,  with  eager  inquiry. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  little  fellow,  not  now 
averting  his  eyes,  as  he  had  done  with  his 
professor,  but  feeding  them  on  the  look  and 
smile  of  his  flatterer. 

“Come  this  way,  Harry,  there  are  too 
many  boys  about  here.  Well,  what  did  you 
say  ?” 

“I  said  nothing. 

“ Bravo ! my  little  fellow,”  and  Edward 
fondled  him  under  the  chin  ; “ don't  let  your- 
self be  bullied.  Be  a man.”  And  the  big 
boy  trifled  with  the  little  boy  as  if  the  latter 
were  a baby-in-arms  and  the  former  a stupid 
old  nurse.  And  he  talked  nonsense,  playing 
on  the  silly  child’s  heart-strings,  and  he  had 
the  best  of  it  against  that  silly  child’s  wise 
professor.  And  whatever  traits  of  manliness 
were  beginning  to  adorn  Harry’s  character, 
each  one  of  these  was  Edward  Desmond 
beginning  to  remove;  and  whatever  features 
of  noble  virtue  were  being  traced  in  Harry’s 
soul  by  his  master,  each  one  of  these  was 
just  as  soon  effaced  by  the  daubing  hand  of 
Edward,  who  stood  in  the  back-orround. 
Edward  had  the  best  of  it,  because  he  had 
the  boy’s  heart.  The  professor  had  the 
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worst  of  it,  because  he  had  only  the  boy’s 
mind. 

And  so  time  passed,  while  the  professor, 
like  an  angel  of  light,  flashed  the  truth  from 
time  to  time  on  Harry  Markman’s  eyes ; and 
Edward,  during  the  same  time,  like  a spirit 
of  darkness,  moving  behind  the  scenes,  bade 
the  boy  shut  his  eyes.  Harry  has  now  learnt 
to  dislike  the  same  things  which  before  he 
loved.  He  has  begun  to  fall  in  his  class, 
and  is  growing  disgusted  with  the  whole 
thing.  His  professor  has  read  his  soul;  the 
devil  gives  him  a hearty  dislike  for  the  said 
professor.  His  heart,  some  time  ago,  was 
set  high  on  a college  career  and  college 
honors,  and,  after  college — ah!  something 
nowise  ordinary.  Now,  his  heart  has  fallen 
far  below  these, — on  the  face,  and  the  look, 
and  the  smile,  and  the  simper  of  a boy  older 
indeed  than  himself,  but  far  more  foolish  on 
the  first  day  of  their  intercourse,  than  he,  silly 
child!  is  now  after  eleven  weeks  of  the  same. 

And  alas ! what  is  more  than  all  these,  he 
used  to  have  a special  hour  during  which  he 
offered  up  his  actions  in  union  with  the 
Sacred  Heart,  keeping  guard,  as  it  were,  in 
Its  honor.  His  was  the  hour  from  six  to 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  first  after 
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his  waking.  Moreover,  he  had  learnt  the 
practice  of  weekly  communion,  and  his  con- 
fessor was  a real  spiritual  director  to  him, 
one  who  knew  him  well  and  directed  him 
like  an  attentive  father.  And  now? 

Now,  instead  of  one  hour  of  guard,  he 
keeps  on  guard,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Before  whom — God?  No,  indeed,  but  before 
Edward.  All  his  thoughts  are  flung  around 
the  devil’s  agent — Edward ! With  respect  to 
weekly  communion — oh!  now,  he  has  a head- 
ache one  Saturday,  and  does  not  go  to  con- 
fession; he  is  quite  busy  another  Saturday; 
he  is  something  else  on  other  Saturdays,  and 
so  he  excuses  himself  to  his  once  tender 
conscience.  And  when  now,  once  in  three 
weeks,  he  does  go  to  confession,  any  con- 
fessor will  do- — in  fact  will  do  better  than  his 
old  one.  Because,  you  see,  his  own  old  one 
is  the  only  one  that  knows  him  I 

Poor  Harry  1 to  make  a long  story  short, 
he  left  college  that  same  year.  Edward 
finished  his  course  a year  after.  The  two 
met  outside,  neither  now  a college  boy;  but 
the  charm  of  their  intercourse  had  disap- 
peared. The  devil  had  done  one  part  of  his 
work  through  Edward’s  agency,  so  he  let 
that  agency  slip  out  of  existence. 
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Charles  Desmond,  wha  was  listening  to 
the  old  domestic’s  narrative,  was  not  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  Henry  Markman, 
for  Charles  had  begun  his  career  in  the 
lowest  class  of  the  college  before  Henry  left. 
But  he  had  been  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  of  Harry’s  departure,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  Edward  therewith.  However,  Charles 
had  something  more  to  do  with  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  young  Markman’s 
departure  from  school,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

A few  days  after  the  sad  event  of  Harry’s 
leaving  school,  Mrs.  Markman  came  to  see 
Mrs.  Desmond.  They  were  already  known 
to  one  another.  Both  were  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  present  affair.  Clasping  Mrs. 
Desmond’s  hand,  the  mother  of  Harry  told 
of  the  boy’s  recent  determination  to  leave 
school,  of  the  change  in  his  manners,  of  every 
circumstance  that  went  to  form  part  of  his 
unexpected,  crushing  failure.  It  was  not 
with  dry  eyes  she  told  the  story,  and  soon 
she  could  not  proceed  on  account  of  the 
tears  and  sobs  which,  breaking  from  a 
mother’s  heart,  choked  her  utterance.  It 
was  not  with  dry  eyes  that  Mrs.  Desmond 
listened,  and  understood  that  the  college 
authorities  had  ascribed  Markman’s  failure 
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to  his  intercourse  with  Edward  Desmond. 
And  when  Mrs.  Markman  interrupted  her 
recital,  unable  to  proceed  through  the  sobs 
and  throes  of  a mother’s  broken  heart,  she 
pressed  the  hand  which  she  held  in  hers  ; she 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  watered  it  with  her 
own  tears : “ I,  too,  am  the  mother  of  a lost 
son,”  she  murmured,  but  could  not  go  on  for 
her  weeping.  When  the  violence  of  her 
grief  subsided  a little,  Mrs.  Markman  tried 
to  resume : 

“I  meant  him  to  be  the  gift  of  my  faith  to 
the  altar  of  God,  to  stand  beside  my  death- 
bed as  a priest,  and  help” — but  her  grief 
burst  out  as  violent  as  before,  and  her  friend’s 
heart  beat  convulsively  with  the  pangs  of  a 
double  grief.  O Edward! 

A sudden  resolution  was  formed  by  Mrs. 
Desmond.  She  arose  from  her  seat,  pulled 
the  bell  rope,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
room  to  wait  for  the  servant  who  attended. 
When  the  servant  came,  she  said: 

“ Send  Charles  here.” 

The  servant  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Desmond 
resumed  her  seat  beside  the  forlorn  lady. 
After  a delay,  the  room  door  opened  and 
the  little  boy,  then  only  eleven  years  old, 
entered  quickly  to  see  what  his  mother 
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wanted.  The  two  ladies  were  facing  the  fire 
place,  and  Mrs.  Desmond,  looking  around, 
beckoned  him  silently  forward.  He  came 
timidly.  Mrs.  Markman  had  not  recovered 
from  her  paroxysm  of  grief,  and  Charles  saw 
that  his  mother’s  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 
1 he  little  boy’s  heart  melted  within  him,  and 
when  his  mother,  taking  his  hand,  enclosed 
it  in  Mrs.  Markman’s,  his  sympathy  showed 
itself  in  two  tearful  blue  eyes,  that  glanced 
from  one  lady  to  the  other,  and  then  in  two 
tears  that  trickled  silently  down  his  lovely 
cheeks.  Mrs.  Markman,  feeling  the  new 
hand  in  hers,  removed  the  handkerchief  from 
her  face,  and  the  two,  the  lovely  boy  and  the 
sorrowful  lady,  looked  at  one  another.  The 
flow  of  her  tears  was  checked ; she  stooped 
forward  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 
Mrs.  Desmond  said: 

Charles,  I owe  Mrs.  Markman  a debt ; 
will  you  pay  it  for  me?” 

*‘Oh,  yes,  mamma,”  he  threw  his  arms 
around  his  mother’s  neck  and  kissed  her. 

“Will  you  do  whatever  you  can  for  Harry, 
her  son  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes;  what  shall  I do?” 

“We  don’t  know  yet;  but  you  will  do  it?” 

“Yes,  dearest  mamma.” 
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And  Mrs.  Markman  drew  the  boy  to  her, 
and  left  the  impress  of  her  lips  upon  his  brow. 
How  like  her  own  Harry,  one  year  before ! 
and  the  thought  of  her  Harry  brought  back 
the  flood  of  her  grief. 

A year  passed,  and  the  boy  who  would  not 
be  a student  had  done  nothing.  He  was 
restless,  refused  all  occupation  that  was 
offered,  * was  ungenerous  to  his  mother, 
neglected  everything  except  his  own  whims. 
The  mother’s  heart  was  torn.  She  prayed 
to  the  Sacred  Heart ; and  her  daily  hour  of 
guard  spent  in  the  Church,  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  from  three  till  four  o’clock,  was  an 
hour  of  daily  supplication  for  Harry.  One 
day  she  returned  home  at  half-past  four ; the 
housekeeper  met  her  at  the  door,  evidently 
with  news  of  importance: 

Harry  left  home,” — the  mother  started, — 
**  about  an  hour  ago.” 

“ Left  home ! how  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Mark- 
man,  quickly. 

“He  went,  ma’am,  dressed  up  as  if  for 
travelling,  with  a valise  in  his  hand,  and  he 
told  me  to  inform  you.  I tried  to  stay  him 
till  you  returned.  But  he  would  not;  he  is 
gone !” 

“Oh  my  God!”  the  mother  faintly  ejacu- 
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lated ; as  if  every  spark  of  life  and  feeling 
had  gathered  in  agonizing  anguish  and  shot 
a pang  through  her  heart,  she  stood  stone- 
still  a moment,  and  then,  scarce  commanding 
nerve  to  stand,  she  rested  heavily  on  the 
good  maid,  who  was  pale  with  fright  at  the 
consequence  of  her  abrupt  information,  and 
she  laid  her  hand  against  the  wall  to  save 
herself  from  falling;  then,  a moment  more, 
and  a flood  of  tears  came  to  relieve  her  over- 
charged heart,  and  she  merely  murmured: 
‘‘Gone  without  seeing  me!  O sweetest 
Heart  of  Jesus  1”  She  prayed  silently  as  she 
slowly  made  her  way  to  the  nearest  apart- 
ment. 

What  befell  Harry  Markman,  after  this 
wicked  severing  of  himself  from  his  mother, 
it  took  years  to  reveal ; but  thus  they  stand. 

It  was  a lovely  day  in  April,  twenty  days 
after  the  abrupt  departure  of  the  widow’s 
son,  and  there  was  seated  on  the  topmost 
step  of  a stone  flight,  which  ran  up  the  side 
of  a pier  in  Liverpool,  a gentlemanly  youth 
of  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  wind  was  stir- 
ring enough  to  cover  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Mersey  with  a glancing  variety  of  wavelets 
and  little  billows ; and  the  life  of  commerce, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  that  seaport,  was  in  its 
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usual  activity,  spreading*  over  those  waters 
the  shipping  of  the  world,  while  up  and 
down,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  forests  of 
masts  rose  towering  along  the  seven  miles 
of  docks,  which  form  the  river  facings  of 
Liverpool.  On  the  other  side,  another  such 
view ; and  beyond  rose  the  hills  of  Cheshire. 
In  front,  midway  out  in  the  river,  there  was 
riding  at  anchor  a large  dark-colored  packet, 
freshly  arrived  from  New  York.  It  was 
from  it  our  young  stranger  had  just  landed ; 
he  was  the  widow’s  wandering  boy,  Harry 
Markman. 

To  be  on  land  once  more  was  to  recover 
from  the  sickness  and  the  weakness  of  the 
sea  voyage;  and  to  recover  his  wonted  state 
of  body  was  to  call  back  the  gush  of  life, 
which  made  him  wide-awake  to  his  position 
and  keenly  alive  to  his  conscience.  What 
was  he  doing  here?  He  looked  around  and 
everything  was  so  grand;  however  he  had 
seen  some  grand  things  ere  now.  He  looked 
around,  everything  was  so  new ; he  had  never 
seen  England  before  this.  He  looked  around, 
and  he  felt  so  strange ; he  had  never  left 
his  mother’s  side  before.  He  looked  down, 
and  his  face  fell;  never  before  had  he  com- 
mitted such  a sin  against  God,  against  her. 
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in  disposing  of  himself  thus ; and  he  felt  so 
miserable  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  He 
rose  from  the  stone  step,  and  stood  and  looked 
with  tearful  eyes  towards  the  far-off  horizon 
and  far  beyond,  where,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  he  had  left  his  mother  three  weeks 
before,  left  her  without  the  exchange  of  his 
love,  without  her  leave,  without  her  blessing. 
The  waves  washed  against  the  pier  and  up 
the  stone  steps ; he  heeded  them  not.  The 
landing-stages  swarmed,  and  the  ferry-boats 
plied,  and  the  great  ships  weighed  anchor  to 
move  with  the  ebbing  tide,  and  the  sun 
smiled  on  that  scene  of  life  with  all  its  com- 
mercial grandeur;  but  the  widow’s  boy 
looked  wistfully  forth,  and  he  felt  miserably 
lonely. 

He  roused  himself  and  moved  away.  He 
threaded  his  way  past  the  frontier  of  docks 
into  the  town  beyond.  It  was  the  land  side 
of  the  same  scene — life  and  bustle  and 
thronging  wagons,  and  a city  built  to  the 
needs  and  proportions  of  wealth  that  flooded 
like  the  tide.  He  passed  through  the  Cus- 
tom-house, and  he  entered  the  great  George’s 
Hall ; he  stood  by  the  halberdiers  in  the 
Courts  of  Assizes,  and  by  the  merchant 
princes  on  the  Exchange;  and  here  the  press 
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of  business  made  him  feel  out  of  employ; 
and  there,  where  the  seats  were  vacant,  the 
organ  silent,  the  architecture  grand,  and  the 
frescoing  noble,  he  felt  that  art  smiled  not 
for  him ; and  elsewhere  he  saw  that  he  had 
shut  the  law  upon  himself,  for  he  was  a failure 
in  his  studies;  and  even  competence  did  not 
seem  within  his  reach.  How  so?  Why  so? 
For  a whim  and  out  of  a foolish  affection, 
long  since  forgotten,  but  now-  most  sadly 
experienced  in  its  remote  effects ! 

He  walked  on,  and  after  hours  of  thread- 
ing the  swarming  river-side  thoroughfares, 
he  arrived  at  the  sea-side  extremity  of  the 
city  of  docks  and  basins.  There,  at  the  dis- 
tant end  of  a newly-built  basin,  which  looked 
like  a large  inland  lake,  he  sat  down  lonely 
and  alone.  Liverpool  lay  behind  him;  the 
Mersey  came  no  farther;  the  Irish  Sea,  to 
his  right,  stretched  far  away  before  him,  and 
on  the  horizon’s  edge  a column  of  smoke 
rose  or  a white  sail  gleamed,  and  down  the 
channels  between  the  sand-banks  steamed 
the  tugs  and  ships.  But  they  were  all  dis- 
tant from  him ; he  felt  lonely  and  alone. 

“I  will  go  back  tO\my  mother!’'  he  ex- 
claimed in  anguish. 

The  tears  gushed  forth  and  he  buried  his 
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fece  in  his  hands ; and  then  he  glanced  fur- 
tively up  with  his  red  eyes  to  see  if  any  one 
observed  him.  But  no  one  was  near,  no  one 
within  shouting  distance,  and  he  felt  misera- 
bly lonely.  There  was  no  one  to  love  him, 
and,  if  he  died  there,  no  one  to  pity  him ! 

He  could  not  stand  that.  He  made  his 
way  back  to  the  ship  in  which  he  had  come. 
He  had  partly  paid  his  way,  partly  served  it. 
Bad  example,  which  he  had  witnessed,  had 
set  him  on  this  wild  path  of  life.  He  now 
returned  to  New  York,  serving  for  wages 
aboard.  But  now  the  sea  had  not  the  same 
disturbing  effect  upon  his  system.  Before 
he  touched  America  again,  he  had  come  to 
feel  somewhat  at  home,  had  lost  his  feelings 
of  loneliness  and  of  consequent  repentance. 
And  so  he  began  a seafaring  life,  exciting 
enough  in  its  moments  of  activity,  but  sad  in 
the  many  hours  of  leisure;  and  during  all 
that  time  he  never  dropped  a line  to  his 
mother.  Five  years  after,  he  has  been  over 
much  of  the  world,  and  has  little  in  his 
pocket;  he  has  consumption  in  his  lungs 
from  exposure  on  shore,  and  he  holds  the 
standing  of  a common  seaman.  He  is  once 
more  on  a steamer  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York, — a pale,  broken-down  youth  of  twenty. 
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It  is  a gusty  night,  and  he  stands  leaning 
against  the  mizzen-mast,  unobserved  by  three 
passengers,  two  of  whom  are  walking  up 
and  down,  the  third  seated  by  the  skylight. 
He  is  watching  the  binnacle,  in  which  the 
compass  marks  the  ship’s  course;  and  the 
oil-lamp,  which  lights  up  the  compass,  lights 
up  his  face — but  he  is  not  observed.  Sud- 
denly a familiar  name  is  dropped : 

“ Edward  Desmond  is  his  name,  you  say  ?” 

Markman  listened,  but  the  lurching  of  the 
ship  caused  the  two  speakers  to  go  below, 
and  the  third  gentleman,  too,  after  a some- 
what ludicrous  accident  described  before, 
was  likewise  forced  to  descend. 

On  that  same  night  Mrs.  Desmond  was 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  her  two  sons, 
beside  the  cheery  fire  of  her  home,  and  she 
looked  uneasily  out  of  the  window  as  if  the 
east  wind  bore  tidings  not  of  good  omen. 

On  that  same  night,  Harry  Markman 
heard  no  more  of  Edward  Desmond ; but  he 
dreamt;  and  his  dreams,  though  dreamt  by 
a youth  of  twenty  summers,  were  as  the 
dreams  of  an  aged  man  that  had  seen  eighty 
winters;  that  had  lived  a long  time  and 
walked  hard  ways;  that  had  followed  his 
own  will — and  what  had  his  will  profited 
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him?  And  there,  see!  at  the  beginning  of 
his  long  erring  life  stands  the  gloomy  figure 
of  one  whom  Satan  had  magnetized  to 
attract  Harry,  and  to  handle  and  maltreat 
and  ruin  the  unsuspecting,  innocent  child. 
And  the  devil’s  agent  succeeded  and  got  the 
devil’s  pay — a curse  from  God.  And  so  had 
Harry.  With  that,  the  boy  awoke,  trembling 
and  weeping.  His  Guardian  Angel,  too, 
bent  over  him  and  wept. 


XIII, 

THE  OLD  MALTS  BLESSING, 

fUCH  was  tne  story  which  Mary  told 
Charles  about  the  gifted  but  unfortu- 
nate Harry  Markman.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  sitting-room,  James  Lambeth  was 
bearing  Mrs.  Desmond  company  and  carry- 
ing on  a conversation  as  if  with  his  own 
mother  and  entirely  on  his  ground.  In  fact, 
he  carried  it  where  he  liked,  and  while  the 
good  lady  listened  and  smiled,  and  the  finger 
work  sped  on  in  her  hands,  it  seemed  that 
he  was  carrying  his  conversation  right  into 
the  heart  of  his  enemy’s  country — to  judge 
by  its  effect  upon  the  cat.  For,  somehow  or 
other,  pussy  grew  very  lively,  and  assaulted 
James ; and,  not  without  provocation,  we 
presume,  seated  herself  on  his  shoulder,  and 
purred  in  his  ear.  He  purred  back  at  her. 

“ Has  Charles  much  to  say  at  school  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Desmond,  “or  does  he  keep  to 
himself?” 
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** Charles,  ma’am?”  said  James,  and  he 
glanced  at  the  door;  ‘‘he  has  mighty  little  to 
say  in  study-time.” 

“Well,  at  other  times?” 

“ He  is  fair  enough,  if  he  feels  at  nome 
with  one.” 

“And  if  not?” 

“Then  he  minds  his  own  business,  unless 
he  can  do  a good  turn.” 

“ Is  he  liked  ?”  asked  the  lady. 

“Yes,  but  respected  rather.” 

“What  is  that  for?” 

“Well,  for  his  piety,”  answered  James. 

“So  that  is  observed,  is  it.” 

“ Indeed  it  is,  ma’am ; as  I felt  to  my  cost 
one  day,  when  going  around  in  his  stead,  to 
give  a notice  to  some  of  the  boys  about  a 
certain  devotion;  one  said;  ‘Oh,  see  our 
Aloysius  of  to-day !’  I tried  to  be  grave  and 
modest,  as  my  office  for  the  moment  re- 
quired, but  it  was  of  no  use;  they  said  to 
me:  ‘You  are  in  the  wrong  box!  Where’s 
Charles  Desmond  ?” 

The  mother  was  nighly  pleased.  Just 
then  the  door  opened  and  Charlie  walked  in. 

“ Hallo,  Charlie  I”  exclaimed  his  friend  ; 
“I  was  just  saying — Where’s  Charlie  Des- 
mond ?” 
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“Here/*  answered  the  delinquent. 

“ Where  have  you  been  ?”  asked  the  otner, 
grasping  him  by  the  arm. 

“ Where  have  you  been  ?’*  inquired  his 
mother. 

“I  was  with  Mary’* — began  the  absentee’s 
excuse. 

“ In  a council  ot  war !”  ejaculated  James. 

“No, — she  told  me  a story.  That  is  all.” 

“ That  is  not  all,”  said  James,  persistently. 
“ The  next  thing  is,  what  was  the  story  ?” 

“ Oh !”  answered  Charles,  “ it  was  only  a 
chapter  of  common  sense.  Do  you  want  to 
be  accommodated  ? Come,  then,  let  us  take 
a walk.  Any  objection,  mother?” 

“None  whatever,  my  boys;  away  witn 
you,  and  come  to  terms.” 

To  say  the  truth,  none  could  be  on  oetter 
terms  than  those  two  boys,  and  she  knew  it 
well.  She  knew  the  character  of  her  son’s 
friend,  and  admired  him.  She  was  well 
aware  that  friendship,  when  true,  is  one  of 
the  main  supports;  of  human  life ; and  it  is 
true  then,  when  persons  are  well  suited  in 
age  and  condition  of  life,  and  proper  distance 
is  maintained  in  all  their  intercourse.  Let 
the  times  and  places  of  meeting  be  such  as 
common  life  affords ; and  their  friendship, 
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without  freezing,  will  be  kept  at  a healthy 
temperature.  Mrs.  Desmond  was  a pious 
and  practical  lady,  who  had  a lively  fear  of 
the  dangers  besetting  social  intercourse. 
Too  far  apart  was  better  than  too  near — 
such  is  the  weakness  of  human  beings. 
There  is  a plain  flower  which  should  grow 
no  less  in  the  elegant  garden  of  friendship, 
than  in  the  open  field  of  social  intercourse; 
that  flower  is  “Touch-me-not.''  Touch  me 
not,  whether  I be  the  foul  pitch  of  vice,  which 
he  that  touches  is  defiled  by ; or  be  the 
purest  oil  that  was  ever  lit  before  the  Taber- 
nacle, or  the  sweetest  incense  that  ever  burnt 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  You  will  be 
soiled;  you  will  be  burnt.  Touch  me  not; 
for  if  I be  a rose,  then  I have  real  thorns ; 
and  if  I have  them  not,  I am  a sham  rose. 
Beautiful  flowers  add  to  one  another's  beauty 
by  proximity,  but  not  too  near!  for  each 
must  have  its  own,  or  both  are  spoiled.  And 
when  the  bloom  of  a soul  is  faded,  who  will 
restore  it,  seeing* that  it  surpasses  the  lily  of 
the  field  as  far  as  the  lily  passes  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  the  two  youths  that 
likeness  which  is  the  foundation  of  friend- 
ship, but  also  that  diversity  wherein  resides 
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its  utility  blended  with  its  beauty.  The  unity 
of  their  likeness  lay  in  their  goodness  and 
uprightness ; the  variety  was  observed  in 
James’  bluntness  and  Charles’  delicacy,  so 
much  matter  of  fact  on  one  side  and  matter 
of  feeling  on  the  other;  the  one’s  common 
sense  and  the  other’s  uncommon  cast  of 
mind;  the  one’s  plainness  and  boldness  of 
design  forming  the  strongest  of  structures, 
the  other’s  finished  tracery  delighting  angels 
and  men.  But  both  did  eminently  agree  in 
this,  that  while,  in  the  fear  of  God,  they 
neglected  nothing,  whether  of  good  to  do,  or 
of  evil  to  shun,  they  both  presented  a perfect 
subject  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
work,  moulding  and  framing  them  into  man 
made  divine.  What  a contrast  to  the  “ half- 
a-Catholic !” 

They  took  their  way  towards  an  undulat- 
ing park,  where,  seating  themselves  on  a 
bench  at  a turn  in  the  winding  road,  they 
enjoyed  a view  of  the  broad  river  beneath. 
The  afternoon  was  somewhat  cheerless ; the 
clouds  of  the  morning  still  moved  over  the 
sky,  gently  but  tearfully.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  the  water  rose  far  up  the 
bank,  above  which  there  extended  a stretch 
of  land  rolling  back  till  it  mounted  into 
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bluffs,  and  so  bounded  the  horizon.  Many 
a villa  topped  many  a hill  along  the  bank 
and  over  the  plain,  the  foot  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  river  as  it  flowed  around  the 
curve.  On  the  left,  it  came  into  sight,  turn- 
ing a majestic  bend ; on  the  right  it  passed 
away  under  the  great  bridges  and  around 
another  turn.  Steamers  and  rafts  rested  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  water,  while  some  few 
w^ended  their  way,  swiftly  or  slowly,  accord- 
ing to  the  river’s  flow.  Spring  had  not  yet 
clothed  the  landscape  in  green ; the  earth 
looked  barren  and  dull;  the  ground  under- 
foot was  damp ; and  under  those  clouds,  so 
chill  and  tearful,  Charles  felt  dreary.  But 
James  said : 

'‘How  things  do  change  over  the  earth! 
One  winter  follows  another  in  a ceaseless 
rolling  round.  Never  the  same — never  con- 
stant, except  in  its  constant  changing!” 

Charles  signified  his  assent  to  the  observa- 
tion. 

“ And  that  shows,  too,”  resumed  the  other, 
“that  however  long  the  winter  may  seem,  it 
must  change  for  a spring  and  a summer.” 

“Yes,”  responded  Charles,  “and  even  in 
the  very  blast  of  winter  there  is  ever  rest 
and  warmth  to  be  found  somewhere.”  He 
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stopped,  but  inwardly  he  thanked  God  for 
the  warmth  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  a 
friend. 

They  moved  away  back  to  the  park  en- 
trance. As  they  approached  the  massive 
arch,  there  appeared  just  over  the  gateway 
the  country-seats  and  houses  which  topped 
the  hill  a mile  beyond,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  resting,  like  a fairy  city  in  miniature,  on 
the  summit  of  the  arch.  James  called  his 
companion's  attention  to  the  scene;  but 
Charles  seemed  dull  and  unimpressionable ; 
so  they  passed  on. 

Again  they  are  down  in  the  murky  cloud 
which  forms  the  city  atmosphere.  They 
have  come  to  a crossing.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  street  stands  a poor  lame  cripple,  who 
is  striving  to  come  safely  down  from  the  high 
pavement.  All  the  time  that  the  two  boys 
are  on  their  way  across,  the  poor  cripple  is 
attempting  the  descent  in  vain.  With  a 
spring  they  reach  him,  and  supporting  him 
on  either  side,  they  help  him  over  till  he  is 
safe  on  the  opposite  pavement.  James 
extends  his  hand  with  all  the  coins  he  has 
hastily  collected  in  the  bottom  of  his  pocket ; 
but  Charles,  likewise,  holds  forth  his  hand, 
and,  depositing  his  share  with  that  of  his 
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friend,  makes  the  latter  the  almsgiver  for 
both.  The  old  man  was  beside  himself  in 
his  attempts  to  thank  the  two  Christian  boys : 

“ Oh,  sure,  God  bless  both  o’  ye,  a thou- 
sand times  over ! Oh,  Mary  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin bless  ye!” 

“ Pray  for  us,”  said  Charles,  in  a low  voice; 
and  away  they  went.  But  the  old  man’s 
blessing  had  already  descended  upon  them. 

How  suddenly  it  does  descend  I most  sud- 
denly when  the  work  that  calls  it  down  is 
lowly.  We  have  bruised  a little  seed;  there 
is  diffused  at  once  an  extraordinary  odor. 
We  have  thrown  a dull-looking  grain  of 
incense  on  the  glowing  coal;  our  sense  is 
greeted  with  the  odor  of  sweetness.  We 
have  stooped ; and  we  pick  up  God’s  grace 
lying  on  our  path.  We  have  opened  to  the 
knock ; and  there  walks  in  no  stranger,  but 
God. 

The  old  man’s  blessing  was  already  on  the 
youths.  As  they  stepped  up  on  the  opposite 
pavement,  each  felt  better  for  those  last  few 
moments’  work  than  for  the  whole  afternoon 
besides.  Their  souls  were  opened;  their 
hearts  warmed — warmed  towards  God  and 
towards  one  another. 

James  asked  abruptly: 
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“Why  are  you  so  sad  of  late,  my  dear 
Charlie  ?” 

“James,”  answered  the  other  slowly,  and 
turning  his  eyes  for  a moment  full  upon  his 
friend,  “ I was  not  sad  this  morning.” 

“No,  I did  not  think  so.” 

“When  one  is  in  the  sanctuary,”  resumed 
Charlie,  “and  kneels  before  the  altar,  and 
feels  himself  in  the  great  temple  of  God,  and 
all  his  spirit  moved  with  the  harmony  of 
Divine  service — who  could  be  sad  then, 
James,  when  all  around  is  so  festive  ?” 

“I  myself,”  answered  the  other,  warmly, 
“never  was  so  then.” 

“No;  for  you  feel  that  your  mind  can 
shine  brighter  than  those  lights,  and  your 
heart  burn  warmer  than  the  fire  in  the  censer. 
One’s  soul  can  be  a temple — with  its  multi- 
tude of  powers,  senses  and  affections,  its  acts 
of  humility  and  love — a sanctuary  of  unde- 
filed purity.” 

“You  surprise  me,  Charlie,”  said  his  friend, 
taking  his  hand  tenderly ; “ with  such  a trea- 
sure of  consoling  thought  in  your  mind,  what 
could  upset  you  ?” 

“ The  reverse — other  thoughts  as  different 
as  black  from  white.  Those  lights  can  go 
out,  and  the  harmony  be  hushed ; the  multi- 
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tude  can  scatter,  and  nothing  but  the  sanc- 
tuary lamp  bear  a silent  witness;  and  when 
a gust  or  a blast  can  blow  that  out,  and  per- 
haps has  already  done  so — isn’t  it  sad, 
James  ?” 

“Oh,  Charlie,  but  what  can  blow  out  the 
lamp  of  a soul,  which  is  its  own  free  good 
will?” 

The  other  continued  without  answering : 

“ The  voice  of  the  preacher  echoed  in  one’s 
ears  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the  Church; 
and  he  painted  so  vividly  that  the  glory  of 
Mary  lay  in  her  sufferings,  in  resembling  the 
thorn-crowned  Heart  of  her  Son,  that  I took 
you  to  see  the  picture  of  the  latter,  and  my 
fanciful  temples  and  flickering  flames  began 
to  die  away.” 

“Well,  Charlie,  that  may  be  right;  but 
what  ground  for  sadness  here,  except  a fan- 
ciful one?  If  the  soul  seems  a temple,  let 
the  lights  go  out,  and  the  harmony  die  away 
in  the  vaults  above;  let  the  multitude  have 
departed,  and  the  day  itself,  with  its  cheery 
rays,  go  down.  Let  your  dismal  picture  be 
a reality,  and  darkness  and  danger  come  on 
with  the  night,  and  the  wind  create  a thou- 
sand noises  down  through  the  lonely  aisles, 
with  meanings  and  footsteps  and  the  light- 
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ning  flash.  A dreadful  picture  to  be  sure ! 
One’s  sanctuary  is  on  the  point  of  being 
invaded  by  a thousand  fearful  foes;  yet  if 
the  will  still  burns,  the  whole  temple  is  safe 
and  is  the  abode  of  God ; and  may  be  much 
more  so,  than  if  the  sun  were  streaming 
through  the  figures  of  Saints,  and  the  har- 
mony pealing  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  mul- 
titude to  stir  one’s  soul  in  the  sanctuary.” 

These  words  touched  a chord  that  vibrated 
somewhere  in  Charlie’s  heart,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged it  by  just  a slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  which  still  held  his,  as  they  walked 
along.  James  was  delighted. 

“ Does  that  please  you  ?”  he  asked.  “ You 
make  me  happy,  and  I am  almost  inclined  to 
make  merry  with  you,  seeing  you  are  on  the 
way  home  with  me.” 

* Charles  looked  up:  “How  is  that?  Have 
I missed  my  road?” 

“No  harm  in  that,”  answered  the  other, 
“unless  you  think  it  harm  to  go  home  with 
me.” 

“ Oh,  no  ; but — ” 

“But  what?  Come  along!” 

“Well,  with  pleasure;”  and  with  pleasure 
Charles  resigned  himself  to  his  fate..  They 
chatted  pleasantly,  and  on  arriving  at  Mr. 
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Lambeth’s  house,  the  young  visitor  was 
received  cordially, — so  cordially  indeed,  that 
an  investigation  was  set  on  foot  to  discover 
what  reasons  he  had  for  denying  them  this 
pleasure  oftener.  He  had  not  visited  them 
for  so  many  weeks  or  months — they  did  not 
reckon  the  precise  number — but  clear  it  was 
to  all  that  no  one  had  fingers  enough  to 
count  them.  The  young  folks  grew  excited. 
Charles  defended  himself  against  so  much 
prejudice;  but  so  many  eyes  were  scrutiniz- 
ing his  conduct  from  so  many  sides,  that — 
his  call  for  fair-play  being  completely  over- 
ruled— his  elder  judges  pronounced  him  shy, 
and  his  younger  ones  did  the  same,  and  a 
tiny  little  sister  of  James’, — whether  judge  or 
juryman  was  not  clear, — tried  to  clasp  Char- 
lie’s hand  in  both  of  hers  and  exclaimed 
pathetically — “Charles  shy!”  This  was  too 
much  for  the  guilty  youth;  he  gave  up  all 
defence,  and  solemnly  promised  reformation. 
And  thus  he  was  in  a state  of  great  humility 
and  penitence,  when  he  observed  that  sup- 
per was  over  and  the  shades  of  night  were 
falling.  He  rose  and  took  leave  of  the 
family,  all  of  whom  knew  him  well  enough  to 
admire  him:  he  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
their  own  James, 
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On  returning  home,  he  held  a few  minutes 
converse  with  his  mother,  in  whose  heart,  as 
he  retired  to  study,  a desire  arose  and  was 
checked.  She  desired  to  inquire  of  him  and 
find  out  a wound,  which,  with  a mothers 
instinct,  she  felt  was  somewhere,  and  into 
which,  with  a mother’s  love,  she  longed  to 
pour  her  balm.  But  she  thought  rightly: 

“ W ait,  wait ; the  soul’s  stages  are  as  the 
ripening  fruit  on  the  trees;  wait,  and  it  will 
fall  off,  or  yield  to  the  slightest  touch.” 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  FRIENDSHIP 

^HE  second  day  was  passing  after  our 
3 1 last  scene,  and  Charles  sat  beside  the 
'y  fii’G  which  kept  the  wintry  chill  out  of 
the  apartment.  His  sister  was  busy 
with  Berlin  wools,  and  a glance  or  two  which 
she  directed  at  Charlie  betrayed  that  she 
had  some  design  on  him.  So  near  her  work- 
table— it  really  seemed  incongruous  that  he 
should  be  musing  and  half  dreaming!  She 
observed : 

“You  were  in  a great  hurry  yesterday  to 
get  away  to  school.” 

“Yes,  Emmy,”  answered  he,  “my  pro- 
fessor wanted  to  see  me  before  Mass.” 

“What  for?”  she  inquired,  with  her  inborn 
spirit  of  enterprise  to  know  as  much  as  she 
could  about  everything  whatsoever. 

“ It  was  about  a piece  of  writing  he  wished 
me  to  do.” 
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“ Oh,  you  are  always  writing  or  reading,” 
she  replied;  “just  come  and  hold  this  skein 
of  Berlin  for  me,  while  I roll  it  up ; I cannot 
manage  it  on  these  chairs.” 

Charles  looked  cautiously  at  the  pile  of 
wool  that  glowed  like  a rainbow,  heaped  up 
before  her.  “You  seem  to  have  more  than 
one  skein  there,”  he  said. 

She  did  not  hear  this  remark,  but  quite 
innocently  said,  “ Come !”  She  held  out  a 
quantity  of  one  color  for  him  to  put  around 
his  wrists,  while  she  should  roll  it  up  into  a 
ball. 

Charlie  said  nothing,  but  like  a man  he 
went  over  to  her,  and  seating  himself  on  the 
table,  held  out  his  hands;  and  she  put  on  the 
handcuff  of  wool. 

Her  fingers  began  to  ply  and  to  roll ; and 
her  tongue  began  to  ply  and  her  language 
to  roll,  and — 

“Charlie,”  she  said,  “what  are  you  going 
to  write?” 

“Something  about  philosophy,”  answered 
he,  with  manly  reticence. 

“Humph!”  said  she.  “Well,  did  your 
professor  say  anything  else, — you  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  him.” 

“ I should  think  I had !” 
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“But,  I mean  out  of  class.  He  said  no- 
thing' else  than  about  your  philosophy?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  answered  the  bright  youth, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  labored  under  a 
sad  defect — he  would  never  say  at  once  all 
he  knew  about  a thing;  but  his  poor  sister 
had  to  put  twenty  questions  to  get  out  of 
him  what  she  herself  could  tell  in  half-a- 
minute,  without  being  asked  at  all ! It  is  a 
piece  of  stupidity  inherent  in  the  whole  race 
of  boys.  Charlie  went  on  deliberately: — 
“The  professor  stood  with  me  at  a window, 
and  we  saw  the  boys  passing  in  through  the 
yard,  on  their  way  to  the  school-room.” 

“Well,”  she  ejaculated,  inquiringly. 

“ Well,  as  they  passed  in,  they  went  almost 
universally  to  visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in 
their  chapel ; and  he  praised  the  spirit  of 
piety  which  reigns  now  in  the  College  ; and 
he  said  that  each  of  the  elder  boys  could 
keep  it  up  by  word  and  example  ; and  a little 
good  influence  thus  spent  would  bear  its 
fruit  in  the  future,  when  so  many  of  these 
boys  should  have  become  men,  fathers  of 
families,  priests,  lawyers,  and  so  forth.” 

“ Ah  ! I see,”  she  said.  “ Do  you  exert  a 
good  influence?” 

“ How  should  I know?”  he  replied. 
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“Just  hold  your  hands  so,’*  she  rejoined, 
poising  his  hands  and  wrists  for  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  least  resistance  and 
greatest  speed. 

He  submitted  like  a lamb,  according  to  the 
principle  of  obeying  the  higher  powers. 

“What  will  be  the  next  great  thing  at  the 
College  ?” 

“Well,  he  replied,  “the  Retreat  will  come 
in  a couple  of  weeks ; we  are  near  Holy 
Week  now.” 

“Do  you  like  a Retreat,  Charles?” 

“I  don’t  think  I dislike  it.” 

“Oh,  but  that  silence,  Charlie, — keeping 
silence  for  three  whole  days ! I cannot  bear 
it.” 

“Of  course  you  like  to  talk,  Emmy?” 

“Of course  I do;  what  else  were  we  made 
for,  Vd  like  to  know  ?” 

“The  catechism  doesn’t  say  so;  it  says 
for  God.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered  emphatically,  “but 
we  were  meant  to  talk  also ; how  should  we 
know  God,  if  we  didn’t  ask  questions?  how 
could  we  love  Him,  if  we  didn’t  tell  our 
neighbors  how  good  it  is  to  do  so  ?” 

“But  you  can  do  all  that,  Emmy,  and  yet 
keep  silence  for  three  days.” 
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“Oh! — do  keep  your  hands  steady — fin- 
ished in  a minute — there  one  skein  finished!” 

^^One  skein  !”  ejaculated  the  captive  youth. 

“Here’s  another,”  she  said,  complacently, 
and  she  arranged  another ; and  she  held  out 
his  hands,  and  she  put  the  new  handcuff  on. 
“Just  so!” — and  the  poor  brother  hadn’t  a 
word  to  say  in  the  matter.  Poor  brother- 
hood ! so  imposed  upon  ! 

“Well?”  she  said,  as  if  she  meant  to  keep 
her  tongue  agoing. 

“Well,”  repeated  he,  “what  else  would 
you  like  to  know?” 

“ Charlie” — she  was  going  to  coax  some- 
thing out  of  him,  so  she  repeated  still  more 
tenderly — “Charlie,  what  will  you  become?” 

“What  will  .become  of  me?”  he  echoed. 
“ I hope  I am  not  going  to  get  drowned — 
that’s  one  thing — ” 

“Oh,  I mean,  what  should  you  like  to  be — 
some  great  profession,  I hope.”  She  looked 
very  sweet. 

“Yes,  Emmy,  some  great  profession — that 
means  getting  and  keeping  up  a large  estab- 
lishment of  nephews  and  nieces — particu- 
larly nieces — for  your  special  benefit,  eh  ?” 

“ Why,  Charlie,  you  are  growing  to  be 
quite  a man — eighteen  years  of  age  ! You 
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will  get  a mustache  soon/'  And  her  laugh 
rang  out  aloud. 

“ Is  that  all  the  profession  you  dream  of 
for  me  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  Charlie ; but  what  is  it,  tell  me, 
that  you  dream  of  for  yourself.  You  won’t 
become  one  of  those  old  fogies  you  are 
always  reading  and  studying — philosophers 
and  orators.” 

“Look  here,  Emmy;  you  ask  me  what 
great  profession  I’ll  choose ; and  you  go  on 
straightway  to  cry  down  the  great  profes- 
sions. Shall  I bind  myself  over  to  you  to 
buy  bonnets  for  you  ?” 

“No,  get  away  with  vou!” 

“Ribbons,  eh?” 

“No — I want  you  to  be  a man.  I shouldn’t 
mind  if  I saw  you  a priest,  Charlie,  standing- 
in  a pulpit  and  preaching.” 

“You  shouldn’t  mind,  eh?  I should, 
Emmy.” 

“That  is,  Charlie,  I shouldn’t  object  to  it 
much.” 

“Not  much!  I should  very  much,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean  by  being  a priest — stand  in 
a pulpit  and  preach,  you  could  become 

a priest,  at  that  rate, — stand  on  an  ottoman 
and  talk  by  the  hour!” 
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“But  don’t  priests  keep  silence,  too?” 

“ Of  course,  any  amount  of  it.” 

“Now  I couldn’t  do  that,  Charlie,”  she 
said,  mournfully. 

“ I knew  that  already,  sissy,”  he  answered, 
consolingly. 

“ But  don’t  become  a priest,  Charlie.” 

“Why  not?” 

“You  would  have  to  become  so  holy, — I 
couldn’t  speak  to  you  any  more.” 

“Is  holiness  repulsive,  Emmy?  Did  you 
ever  see  a holy  man  who  wasn’t  amiable — 
whom  you  shouldn’t  like  to  cling  to  ?” 

“That’s  true  I”  said  she. 

“ Does  that  change  your  ideas,  sissy  ? 
Well,  change  your  ideas  about  philosophers 
and  orators  and  the  like ; they  are  not  such 
bears  as  you  think.  Am  I becoming  a bear?” 

She  opened  her  eyes:  “Charlie  a bear!” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I am  becoming 
a philosopher ; only  I have  a good  deal  to  do 
with  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,  become  something  great,  Charlie.” 

“ I’ll  become  a great  talker  if  I trust  myself 
much  with  you.” 

“ Don’t  trust  yourself  to  me,  dear  Charlie. 
I am  a silly  little  creature.” 

“You  are  no  such  thing,  Emmy,  unless 
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you  stop  saying  your  prayers  for  your  big 
brother.” 

“You  are  not  my  big  brother,  Charlie; 
you  are  my  little  one.” 

“Well,  for  your  little  one  and  your  big  one 
together.” 

“Yes,  dearest  Charlie,”  and  a couple  of 
tears  stood  in  the  silly  little  creature’s  eyes, 
as  she  turned  them,  full  of  affection,  on  him. 
He  smiled. 

Just  then  the  wool  stopped  going  at  its 
greatest  speed.  A thread  had  slipped  that 
careless  brother’s  hands,  and  was  entangling 
the  rest.  She  proceeded  cautiously.  It 
became  worse.  She  grew  solicitous.  He 
was  pretty  tired,  and  he  hoped — but  we’ll 
spare  the  reader  the  shock  of  hearing  what 
he  hoped — mischievous  race  of  boys!  She 
uttered  a sound  of  anguish  from  between  her 
compressed  lips.  He  tried  not  to  laugh. 

“Oh,  Charlie,  Charlie  I”  she  ejaculated, 
woefully. 

“Now  forgive  me,  sissy.” 

“I  do  forgive  you,  Charlie.” 

“Charles!  Charles!”  was  heard  from  with- 
out the  room. 

“Here!”  answered  he. 

A servant  entered : “ Mother  wants  you.’^ 
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“Well,  Charlie,”  said  Emily,  “I’ll  unravel 
this  by  myself.  Thank  you.  Are  you  tired?’' 

“A  little,”  he  replied;  “but  welcome, 
Emmy.” 

He  went  off  to  his  mother’s  apartment. 

“ Sit  down,”  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  “ unless 
you  are  otherwise  engaged.” 

“Not  at  all,  mamma.” 

“ Then  read  for  me,  will  you,  while  I work.’* 

“With  pleasure ;”  he  took  the  Devout 
Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  seated 
beside  his  mother,  he  opened  at  where  last 
she  had  left  off,  and  read. 

❖ ❖ * ❖ ❖ * Hs 

“Charles,”  said  his  mother,  interrupting 
him,  “ would  you  turn  over  to  that  mark  and 
continue  there.” 

He  opened  at  the  mark  and  read : 

“ All  love  is  not  friendship ; for  if  one 
loves,  but  is  not  beloved  in  turn,  then  there 
is  love  indeed  on  the  one  side,  but  not  friend- 
ship between  the  two;  for  friendship  is  a 
sharing  or  communication  of  love.  There- 
fore, where  love  is  not  mutual,  there  can  be 
no  friendship.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  it 
merely  be  mutual,  but  the  parties  must  also 
know  that  their  affection  is  mutual ; for  if 
they  do  not  know  this,  they  have  love,  but 
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not  friendship.  There  must  be  some  kind 
of  communication  between  them ; this  is  the 
ground  of  friendship.  Now,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  communications,  the  friend- 
ship is  also  different.  Thus,  if  the  communica- 
tion be  of  things  false  and  vain,  the  friendship 
also  is  false  and  vain ; if  of  things  true,  the 
friendship  is  also  true  ; and  the  more  laudable 
these  good  things  are  which  are  communi- 
cated, the  more  laudable  also  is  the  friendship. 

“A  friendship  that  is  grounded  on  the 
communication  of  sensual  pleasures  is  utterly 
gross  and  unworthy  of  the  name  of  friend- 
ship; and  so  is  that  which  is  grounded  on 
qualities  that  are  frivolous  and  vain.  The 
pleasures  which  I call  sensual  are  those  that 
are  immediately  and  principally  annexed  to 
the  exterior  senses,  such  as  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  a beautiful  person,  hearing  a sweet 
voice,  and  the  like.  The  qualities  which  I 
call  frivolous  and  vain  are  those  which  only 
weak  minds  call  virtues  and  perfections. 
Hear  how  the  greater  part  of  silly  maids, 
women  and  young  people  talk ; they  have 
on  their  tongues  such  things  as  these : — ‘ Oh, 
how  many  virtues  and  perfections  that  gen- 
tleman has ; see  how  gracefully  he  dances, 
how  well  he  plays  all  sorts  of  games ; he 
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dresses  fashionably,  sings  delightfully,  talks 
so  nicely,  looks  so  fine!’  Surely,  this  is  the 
way  mountebanks  talk  of  one  another. 

“All  these  things  belong  to  the  senses; 
and  so,  the  friendships  which  are  grounded 
on  them  are  sensual,  vain,  frivolous,  and 
deserve  to  be  called  rather  foolish  fondness 
than  real  friendship.  Yet  these  are  the  ordi- 
nary friendships  of  young  people,  grounded 
on  curly  locks,  a fine  head  of  hair,  smiling 
looks,  fine  clothes,  affected  airs,  and  idle  talk 
— friendship  indeed  suited  to  the  aofe  of  those 
lovers  whose  virtue  is  only  in  the  blossom, 
and  whose  judgment  is  only  in  the  bud ; and, 
indeed,  such  amities  being  but  passing,  melt 
away  like  snow  in  the  sun. 

“ But  love  every  one  with  an  ardent  love 
of  charity ; and,  as  to  friendship,  have  none 
except  with  those  who  communicate  with 
you  the  things  of  virtue  ; and  the  more  exqui- 
site these  virtues  are,  the  more  perfect  will 
your  friendship  be.  If  your  communication 
be  in  the  sciences,  the  friendship  is  certainly 
very  praiseworthy ; still  more  so,  however, 
if  it  be  in  the  moral  virtues,  in  prudence,  dis- 
cretion, fortitude,  justice.  But  should  your 
communications  be  in  charity,  devotion,  and 
Christian  perfection.  Oh,  then,  how  precious 
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will  not  your  friendship  be!  It  will  be  pre- 
cious and  excellent,  because  it  comes  from 
God;  excellent,  because  it  goes  to  God; 
excellent,  because  its  bond  of  union  is  God; 
excellent,  because  it  shall  last  forever  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  Oh,  how  good  it  is  to  love 
on  earth  as  they  love  in  heaven,  to  learn  to 
cherish  one  another  in  this  world  as  we  shall 
do  eternally  in  the  next.  How  good  and 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity,  [Ps,  cxxxii.  i.)  For  the  delicious  balm 
of  devotion  distills  out  of  one  heart  into 
another,  by  so  continued  a participation,  that 
it  may  be  said  God  has  poured  out  upon  this 
friendship  His  blessing  and  life  everlasting^ 

“Is  not  that  sweet,  Charles?”  broke  in  the 
lady  here.  “Just  read  that  one  paragraph 
more.”  She  pointed  it  out;  he  proceeded: 

“ Finally,  the  following  divine  sentences 
are  two  main  pillars  upon  which  repose  a 
Christian  life : the  one  is  that  of  the  wise 
man,  Hie  that  feareth  God  shall  likewise  have 
a good  friendship!  The  other  is  that  of  the 
Apostle  St.  James  : ‘ The  friendship  of  this 
world  is  the  e7ie7ny  of  God!  ” 

• Thus  did  the  members  of  that  Christian 
family  spend  their  time.  But  where  are  our 
voyagers? 


XV. 

THE  LOST  BOY, 

IET  US  return  awhile  to  our  voyagers  on 
the  deep  blue  sea.  We  left  them  on 
the  night  that  two  strangers  were  heard 
speaking  of  Edward  Desmond.  The 
uncle  of  the  latter,  from  that  night  forward, 
kept  his  eyes  well  fixed  upon  the  pair;  and 
Harry  Markman,  the  sailor  boy,  dreamt  ever 
and  anon  of  his  early  days,  when  his  heart 
was  lighter  and  his  soul  purer.  The  ship 
drew  near  to  New  York  and  at  last  dropped 
anchor  in  the  port. 

A.mid  the  bustle  of  landing,  Mr.  Desmond’s 
baggage  was  one  of  the  first  examined,  and 
next  in  order  came  the  trunk  of  the  sailor 
boy.  The  gentleman,  after  observing  him 
for  a moment,  asked  familiarly: 

“Well,  my  young  man,  coming  ashore?’* 
“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  sailor,  respect- 
fully. 
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“Going  to  stay  ashore?’' 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What!  tired  of  sea-life?” 

“I  am,”  and  the  young  man's  eyes  fell  on 
his  trunk,  which  was  being  examined  beside 
him. 

“Which  way  do  you  go  now?”  asked  Mr. 
Desmond,  just  on  the  point  of  going  off  with 
his  luggage. 

“West,  sir,  to  C .” 

“ Do  you  ?’'  asked  the  gentleman,  stopping 
short  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him.  The 
sailor  boy  was  very  pale  and  thin,  his  dress 
very  poor,  his  trunk  a rough  box,  and  the 
things  inside  coarse  and  so  few  as  only  to 
cover  the  bottom.  And  there  was  a delicate, 
suffering  air  about  the  youth,  as  of  one  who 
had  met  with  hard  times  and  was  walking 
hard  ways  without  the  natural  strength  or 
early  breeding  to  bear  him  up  under  the 
trial.  Mr.  Desmond  said:  “I  am  gojng  that 
way  myself ; if  you  need  help  or  company,  I 
can  afford  you  both.  Put  your  trunk  along 
with  mine  and  go  with  me.” 

No  answer  was  given.  The  kind  gentle- 
man bade  his  porter  take  the  boy’s  trunk, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  poor  youth’s 
shoulder,  said:  “Come,  my  boy.”  Abashed, 
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but  with  a glance  of  gratitude,  the  sailor 
accompanied  his  benefactor. 

This  Mr.  Desmond  was  the  uncle  of  Ed- 
ward and  Charles  by  the  father’s  side.  He 
was  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  rela- 
tions, and  the  seat  of  his  business  was  at 
C . To  attend  in  his  office  was  nomi- 

nally the  occupation  of  Edward,  since  this 
young  man  had  returned  from  his  European 
tour.  But,  ever  since  that  famous  tour,  this 
young  man  had  done  little  good,  either  in 
the  office  or  out  of  it.  Mr.  Desmond’s  rela- 
tions with  Edward’s  mother  were  always  of 
the  most  affectionate  kind,  and  Charles  was 
as  dear  to  him  as  any  of  his  own  children. 
On  the  present  occasion,  as  he  walked  behind 
his  luggage,  he  little  thought  how  deeply 
interested  were  the  friends  at  home  in  the 
person  who  w^alked  by  his  side;  he  did  not 
know  he  had  recovered  the  dearest  pledge 
of  a family’s  happiness  and  of  two  families’ 
friendship.  He  stepped  with  his  companion 
into  a hackney-cab,  and  the  baggage  being 
secured,  away  they  drove  straight  to  the  rail- 
way depot  for  the  West.  He  started  a con- 
versation : 

“Does  your  father  live  in  C ?” 

“My  father  is  dead,  sir.”  The  speaker 
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paused,  then  resumed  : “ My  mother  ' — and 
stopped. 

“Have  you  a mother?’^ 

To  speak  of  one  whom  we  have  injured  is 
to  speak  of  our  own  crime;  he  answered 
with  difficulty,  “Yes,  sir.’^ 

The  gentleman  observed  his  reluctance, 
and  instinctively  drew  back  from  further 
questioning.  He  sat  face  to  face  with  the 
young  man,  and  directing  the  latter’s  atten- 
tion by  a motion  of  his  finger,  said  of  a 
large  stone  building  which  they  were  just 
passing: 

“ What  a massive  edifice ! I have  seen 
some  buildings  out  West,  too,  that  are  very 
fine.  Have  you  seen  much  of  New  York, 
my  young  man  ? By-the-way,  how  may  I 
call  you  ? What  is  your  name 

The  boy  answered  : “ Markman.” 

The  effect  was  electric.  The  gentleman’s 
curiosity  had,  in  spite  of  his  forbearance  to 
push  inquiries,  been  considerably  excited  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  Henry’s  person  and 
conduct,  and  now  the  most  complete  and 
unexpected  solution  was  flashed  upon  him 
by  a word. 

“ Markman !”  he  exclaimed  with  vehe- 
mence, “ Henry  Markman  1 Are  you  the 
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long  lost  son?”  and  in  the  fervor  of  his 
excitement  he  seized  the  youth’s  hands  in 
both  of  his  and  gazed  at  his  features  like  one 
beside  himself. 

The  boy  was  no  less  excited:  “Who  are 
you,  sir?” 

“Uncle  Desmond.” 

Harry  remembered  him,  and  his  features 
fell.  The  red  spots  of  hectic  flush  disap- 
peared upon  his  pale  cheeks  in  a deep  blush 
of  shame  ; and  the  sunken  chest  heaved  with 
emotion  as  Uncle  Desmond  said,  with  deep 
feeling: 

“ Harry,  Harry,  where  have  you  been, 
away  from  your  poor  mother?” 

“ Take  pity  on  me,  sir !” 

“ I do,  dear  Henry.  Where  have  you  been 
so  long  away  from  your  forlorn  mother?” 

“Oh,  mother!”  exclaimed  the  youth  with 
anguish,  and  broke  into  a fit  of  violent  sob- 
bing, and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands — “ Oh, 
mother!”  was  all  he  could  sob  out;  nor  did 
he  know  yet  that  the  same  mother  had  twice 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
the  doctor  had  pronounced  mental  suffering 
as  the  chief  cause  of  her  prostration — grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  son. 

The  uncle  sank  back  in  his  place  and  let 
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the  penitent  indulge  his  tears.  After  a 
while,  Harry  recovered  himself: 

“ I have  been  on  the  sea.’' 

“Ever  since  you  left  home?" 

“Yes,  sir." 

“ Well,  recover  yourself,  my  boy.  We 
shall  take  some  refreshments  when  we 
arrive  at  the  depot.  Courage,  my  son,"  and 
the  kind  gentleman  held  the  boy’s  hand  in 
his  own. 

The  hack  rattled  into  the  raihvay  station. 
Mr.  Desmond  gave  orders  at  the  restaurant 
for  a full  dinner ; for  all  he  knew,  Harry’s 
emaciated  appearance  might  be  owing  to 
want  of  sustenance.  They  sat  down  to- 
gether; but  the  hectic  flush,  and  the  pale 
cheek,  and  the  hollow-sounding  cough  did 
not  come  from  want  of  food;  rather,  they 
accounted  for  a total  want  of  appetite ; and 
the  two  rose  from  the  table,  having  scarcely 
tasted  of  the  plentiful  viands  set  before  them. 
Then  they  walked  up  and  down  the  platform, 
or  rested  on  a bench,  till  the  train  should 
start.  Harry  told  his  story — a sad  story 
indeed,  which  began  with  running  away  from 
a fond  mother  and  ended,  as  it  should,  with 
a repentance,  heartfelt  but  dearly  bought,  at 
the  cost  of  a life  marred  and  a constitution 
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ruined.  The  story  was  followed  by  a pause, 
which  each  filled  up  with  his  own  reflections, 
until  the  words  of  some  persons  approaching 
them  from  behind  diverted  their  attention  : 

“So  we’ll  just  wait  till  we  get  there;  we’ll 
first  fix  the  business  with  him,  and  then  off 
on  our  own  business.” 

“ Hallo !”  broke  in  the  other  party,  taking 
a lower  tone,  “here  is  our  old  passenger 
ahead  of  us.  You  remember  the  tumble  he 
had,  down  to  the  ship’s  side.”  There  was  a 
light  chuckle ; then  passing  our  two  friends, 
they  did  not  seem  to  notice  either,  both  of 
whom,  however,  recognized  the  couple,  the 
thick  set  gentleman  and  the  taller  one,  who 
had  Edward  Desmond’s  name  in  their  mouth. 

“Who  are  those?”  Harry  asked  eagerly 
of  Mr.  Desmond. 

“ I don’t  know,  son ; but  I should  very 
much  like  to  know ; I heard  them  say  some- 
thing aboard  ship  which  has  made  me 
anxious.” 

“ I,”  returned  Harry  with  simplicity,  “ lieard 
them  speak  of  your  nephew  Edward.” 

“And  so  did  I,”  replied  the  uncle  with 
surprise:  “it  was  on  a wintry  night  about  a 
week  ago.” 

“That’s  the  time,”  responded  Harry,  “I 
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was  standing  close  by.  Who  can  they 
be  ?” 

“They  are  bound  to  go  in  the  same  train 
with  us,”  said  the  uncle. 

At  last  the  train  started.  The  two  pairs 
of  travellers  were  lodged  in  the  same  car. 
The  rest  of  that  day  and  the  next  night 
passed.  Early  on  the  following  morning, 
all  had  risen  from  their  couches,  and  the 
train,  with  a hiss  and  a bellow,  rushed  into  a 
winding  valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills 
and  a beautiful  river  down  the  centre.  The 
thundering  cars  sped  along  the  winding 
banks,  and  the  thick  smoke,  like  a dense 
plume,  waved  behind  them  on  their  path, 
and  the  scene  was  beautiful  in  the  fresh 
morning  air,  with  the  first  touch  of  spring 
green  beginning  to  adorn  the  hills.  One  of 
the  two  strangers  inquired  of  some  one  where 
they  were.  Mr.  Desmond,  on  hearing  the 
voice  now  painfully  familiar  to  him,  broke 
into  the  topic  of  which  his  mind  was  full — 
Edward  and  these  strangers. 

“ Did  you  ever  hear,  son,”  he  said  to 
Harry,  “of  Free-masons  following  their  prey 
into  cities  and  countries,  to  the  family  hearth 
or  even  to  the  altar  of  God,  across  oceans 
and  seas,  over  hill  and  dale,  into  the  desert?” 
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*‘No  sir,”  replied  Harry. 

“They  have  that  reputation,”  rejoined  the 
uncle,  “and  Mazzini  forbids  the  Tabernacle 
of  God  or  the  mother’s  bosom  to  be  respected 
by  his  followers.  Did  you  ever  fall  in  with 
them,  Harry?” 

“ No  sir.” 

“ Did  you  stay  long  on  land  anywhere  ?” 

“No  sir.” 

“ Thank  God  for  one  evil  avoided,  my  boy. 
I have  heard  it  related  by  a person  who  wit- 
nessed this  with  his  own  eyes,  that  in  the 
hands  of  Free-masons  a boy  of  sixteen  can  be 
so  corrupted  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable. 
In  three  months  the  devil  is  looking  through 
his  features  ; the  bloom  of  youth  is  gone — 
not  to  mention  the  exquisite  beauty  of  purity 
and  virtue — and  the  lines  which  vice  has 
traced  in  his  face  have  made  it  as  haggard 
as  that  of  an  old  wretch.  This  was  given 
me  as  a fact  by  one  who,  as  a Catholic  pro- 
fessor, knew  the  boy  in  a Catholic  College, 
and  in  three  months  afterwards  scarcely  or 
completely  failed  to  recognize  him.” 

The  gentleman  then  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a newspaper,  saying:  “Hear  what  a 
German  Masonic  paper  has  just  said:  ‘The 
Catholic  Church  is  supremely  hostile  not 
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only  to  Free-masonry,  but  to  all  associations 
whose  aim  is  to  spread  enlightenment  and 
civilization.  If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  be 
true  Free-masons,  and  to  further  the  cause 
to  the  advancement  of  which  we  have  pledged 
ourselves,  we  must  without  reserve  or  hesi- 
tation adopt  as  our  own  the  words  of  Strauss, 
and  proclaim  aloud:  We  are  no  longer  Chris- 
tians, we  are  simply  Free-masons;  nothing 
less  and  nothing  more.*  ** 


'XVI. 

THE  RETURN, 

JT  last  the  train  arrived  at  the  terminus. 
Just  one  thing  had  transpired  to  give 
' the  uncle  information ; it  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  couple  of  suspicious- 
looking  travellers  had  prospects  of  settling 
down  in  business  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
States.  This  item  of  information  he  care- 
fully pocketed;  for  an  American,  who  knew 
the  signs  and  ways  of  the  times  and  country, 
little  would  be  needed  to  meet  and  baffle 
any  knavery  they  might  contemplate. 

Harry  was  no  longer  attired  in  his  rough 
sailor  clothes,  but  as  became  his  station. 
He  now  stood  on  the  ground  whence  he  had 
set  forth,  some  half-dozen  years  before,  for 
his  wearisome  wanderings;  then  light  and 
flighty,  now  sober;  then  with  hope  and  the 
good  things  of  life  before  him,  now  with 
memory  turned  backward  on  all  those  goods 
of  life  either  lost  or  injured,  and  life  itself  on 
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the  wane.  His  native  air  did  not  seem  fresh 
to  him;  his  native  city  had  no  sympathies 
for  him,  and  his  heart  sank  with  loneliness — 
but  he  remembered  his  mother,  and  then  it 
overflowed  with  bitterness  and  self-reproach. 

The  uncle  drove  straight  to  Mrs.  Des- 
mond’s. Great  was  the  joy  at  his  arrival, 
but  greater  the  surprise  and  joy  over  Harry, 
the  treasure-trove.  Thought  of  everything 
else  was  lost  in  the  questionings  and  con- 
gratulations at  Harry’s  reappearance.  The 
poor  youth  himself  sat  apart,  abashed.  But 
Charles  came  into  the  scene,  and  he,  with  all 
the  instinct  and  affability  of  true  charity,  took 
his  place  beside  Harry,  and  with  the  warm- 
est marks  of  affection,  told  him  all  the  things 
that  had  happened,  whatever  might  tend 
to  interest  him ; he  did  not  ask  Harry  any 
questions.  The  latter  felt  Charles’  sym- 
pathy. Meanwhile,  after  deliberation,  Mr. 
Desmond,  the  uncle,  took  his  way  to  his  own 
home,  while  Mrs.  Desmond  and  Emily  bade 
a temporary  adieu  to  Harry  Markman  and 
drove  to  the  house  of  his  mother. 

Charles  was  lively  In  all  the  things  he  had 
to  say.  Harry  observed : 

“You  seem  to  know  all  about  me.’* 

^‘To  be  sure,”  answered  the  other;  “your 
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mother  has  been  here  constantly  during 
these  many  years,  ever  since  the  day” — he 
broke  off  and  thought  for  a moment,  then 
resumed  confidentially  and  with  tender  affec- 
tion, “ ever  since  the  day  my  mother  made 
me  promise  to  do  whatever  I could  for  you.” 

“ Did  you  promise  ?” 

“Oh,  yes;  only  I have  not  had  a chance 
yet  of  fulfilling  it.” 

“ Charles,  I am  afraid  no  other  chance  is 
left.” 

“ Why  so,  Harry  ? I have  had  none  at  all 
yet.” 

“ Charles,  did  you  pray  for  me  ?” 

“ Regularly  I have  addressed  your  Guar- 
dian Angel.” 

“Then  you  have  done  more  than  fulfil 
your  promise,  if  I am  here  now  owing  to 
your  prayers.  Charles,  my  dear  Charles,” 
he  clasped  his  friend’s  hand,  “I  do  not  see 
much  chance  left ; and  as  if  to  show  the  truth 
of  what  he  said,  a deep,  hollow  cough  came 
from  his  lungs.  Charles’  spirit  sank  as  he 
heard  it.  He  returned  the  grasp  of  the 
hand  that  held  his : 

“ I shall  do  something  yet,  please  God !” 

“ Thank  you,  Charles,  thank  you ;”  and 
the  cough  was  repeated  from  the  depths. 
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“ Henry,  have  you  been  happy  ?” 

“ Oh,  don’t  mention  the  word 

“Do  you  want  to  see  your  mother?” 

“ Very  much — to  let  her  see  me.  It  won’t 
last  long!” 

“Don’t  speak  so,  Henry,”  exclaimed 
Charles  in  distress. 

“I  cannot  help  it.  You  may  do  some- 
thing for  me  yet,  Charles ; don’t  leave  me 
when  I want  you  beside  me.  Stay  with  me, 
dear  Charles.  It  won’t  last  long.” 

There  was  a deep  silence. 

A carriage  drove  up.  The  boys  were 
called  out;  no  greeting  waited  them  from 
the  two  ladies  who  returned  for  them;  no- 
thing but  sadness  seemed  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  the  news  taken  to  Mrs.  Markman. 
In  fact,  she  was  a lady  of  strong  nerve ; but 
her  nerves  had  all  been  strung  now  in  the 
way  of  sacrifice  to  that  Sacred  Heart,  which 
she  had  long  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Long  ago  had  her  hope  been  surmounted  by 
her  generosity ; long  ago  had  she  offered,  out 
of  the  graces  with  which  God  had  strength- 
ened her,  this  one  effort  of  her  strength,  to 
ask  no  more  for  her  long-lost  son,  but  to 
rest  alone  in  the  will  of  God.  “ May  the  ador- 
able will  of  God  be  adored  in  all  things !” 
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Now  the  whole  tide  of  maternal  affection, 
long  since  turned  in  another  direction,  is 
opened  again  on  the  son  returned;  and  for  a 
while  all  the  agony  of  her  many  years’  woe, 
pent  up  and  well  nigh  forgotten,  is  opened 
again  on  her  soul.  The  grief  of  years  comes 
pouring  again  upon  her  through  the  flood- 
gates of  memory,  which  her  son’s  return, 
like  the  key  of  her  grief,  unlocks  once  more. 
And  the  two  ladies,  who  visited  her  and 
broke  the  news,  could  almost  wish  that  the 
key  had  never  been  found  to  start  such 
floods  of  grief. 

“Where  have  you  been,  my  son?”  she 
murmured  when  he  came  and  threw  himself 
into  her  arms. 

The  rest  took  seats  apart  and  conversed 
awhile;  then  judging  that  Mrs.  Markman 
was  calm  enough  to  be  left  alone  with  her 
son,  they  rose  to  depart. 

“Will  Mr.  Desmond  come?”  she  asked 
them. 

“Not  this  evening,”  replied  Charles’ 
mother,  as  she  held  the  lady  by  the  hand. 

“ Do  get  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible ; 
I want  to  thank  him  from  the  fulness  of  my 
heart.  And  you  too,  my  dearest  friend,  I 
shall  never  thank  you  enough  for  all  your 
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affection.  Charlie,  dear  Charlie,”  and  she 
almost  embraced  the  boy,  “I  do  not  know 
whether  your  task  is  done;  Henry  may 
need  your  help  yet.”  She  looked  at  her 
son,  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears ; he  had 
nothing  to  say,  but  his  appearance  spoke. 

“I  shall  come,  if  you  please,”  said  Charlie, 
‘‘at  all  hours,  and  uninvited.”  The  Des- 
monds departed,  leaving  the  mother  with  the 
prodigal  child. 

He  was  penitent,  she  forgiving ; so  much 
so  that  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  every- 
thing save  that  he  was  with  her  once  more, 
and  was  helpless.  What  passed  between 
them  'tis  hard  to  say,  but  pleasant  to  think  ; 
for  there  is  one  thing  which  such  sweetness 
of  motherly  love  reminds  us  of,  and  that  is 
the  love  of  God  for  us.  From  the  mother’s 
heart  Christ  expressly  asks  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  His  own. 

A day  passed;  there  were  several  visits 
to  the  house.  The  mother  and  son  were 
always  together;  and  when  Charles  called  in 
and  went  on  his  way,  he  found  them  and  he 
left  them  together.  Indeed,  weak  and  labor- 
ing at  every  little  bodily  effort,  Harry  seemed 
to  live  on  the  sight  of  his  mother ; certainly, 
he  did  not  seem  to  live  on  food,  so  little  of 
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it  did  he  touch.  The  doctor  shook  his  head ; 
and  the  more  his  case  looked  desperate,  the 
more  he  seemed  to  cling’  to  his  forgiving 
parent,  as  a wounded  fledgling  to  its  nest. 

During  three  days  Charles  called  no  more. 
They  were  the  first  three  days  in  Holy 
Week,  and  he  was  making,  with  the  other 
boys,  a retreat  as  holy  as  the  time.  Success 
therein  is  built  on  conditions;  one  of  them  is 
to  live  alone ; and  this,  for  a Christian,  is  to 
live  with  God.  Even  boys  can,  in  their  own 
measure,  fulfil  this  first  condition  of  interior 
life  ; and  even  boys  can,  under  the  uncom- 
mon inspirations  of  the  hour,  and  in  the  over- 
flowing unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  feel  the 
reality  of  God’s  presence,  and  hear  the  words 
which  he  utters  when  their  hearts  beat  to- 
gether; so  Charles  was  no  exception  when 
he  felt  an  unwonted  variety  of  feelings  and 
affections,  like  notes  elicited  from  his  heart’s 
chords  by  the  Divine  Master  of  souls. 
Besides,  there  was  in  the  very  season  of  the 
year  an  influence  spread  abroad  and  a power 
set  in  motion,  that  levelled  the  hills  of  exter- 
nal life  and  filled  up  the  hollows  within. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Holy  Thursday. 
The  boys  had  just  received  their  Easter 
Communion.  Mass  was  over;  the  choir 
16* 
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was  hushed;  all  were  kneeling  in  thanks- 
giving. Then  came  stealing  around  through 
the  open  windows,  and  through  the  chapel 
door  that  stood  ajar,  a melody  and  a har- 
mony from  the  church  beyond ; the  organ 
swelled,  and  a voice,  divinely  sweet  in  the 
distance,  sang  a hymn  of  love.  It  went 
through  the  soul  of  Charles ; the  first  thought 
that  came  from  his  heart  was  that  which  he 
had  heard  in  the  Mass:  “On  the  lyre  I will 
confess  to  Thee,  O God,  my  God ! why  art 
thou  sad,  O my  soul,  and  why  dost  thou 
trouble  me?” 

A strange  question  of  that  choice  young 
soul ! yet,  after  all,  not  strange  for  what 
acquaintance  we  have  made  with  him.  We 
saw  him  first  at  a time  when  his  exterior 
conduct  clearly  betrayed  some  trouble ; and 
afterwards  we  learnt  that  he  was  wanting  in 
habitual  composure,  that  his  conversation 
lacked  the  steadiness  and  coherency  which 
peace  of  mind  begets  and  preserves.  His 
friend  James  did  not  understand  him  on 
occasions ; there  was  a fidgetiness  in  his 
manner  and  a curtness  in  his  replies  which 
did  not  accord  well  with  his  usual  demeanor. 
His  mother  had  noticed  a clouo  upon  his 
brow.  And  over  and  above  all  this,  we  hear 
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him  asking:  “Why  art  thou  sad,  O my  soul, 
and  why  dost  thou  trouble  me  ?” 

The  sacred  time  in  which  we  find  him  now 
is  one  of  peculiar  virtue ; and  the  last  day 
of  this  Holy  Week  enjoys  the  special  privi- 
lege of  lighting  a new  fire  at  the  portals  of 
the  Church.  A new  fire  is  needed  to  purify 
flesh  and  blood.  He  needs  a touch  of  the 
flame  which  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  came 
down  from  heaven  to  kindle,  and  which 
hardens  this  human  clay  to  the  impressions 
of  earth ; so  that  if  it  exult  at  all  or  move 
with  life,  it  may  be  only  at  the  touch,  not  of 
things  like  itself,  but  of  the  living  God.  The 
new  fire  will  be  lighted  on  Holy  Saturday. 
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^||T  was  the  evening  of  Good  Friday.  The 
family  of  the  Desmonds  returned  from 
church,  where  the  devotion  of  the  Sta- 
tions had  been  publicly  performed, 
Charles  acting  with  many  others  as  server, 
in  cassock  and  surplice.  They  sat  down  and 
were  conversing,  when  Edward  and  Galves- 
ton came  in.  The  usual  courtesies  being 
interchanged,  all  chatted  freely  together ; 
when  the  old  dame,  Mary,  entered  the  room, 
and,  handing  a card  to  Edward,  stated  that 
two  gentlemen  had  called  for  him,  but,  not 
finding  him  in,  had  left  that  card  with  direc- 
tions. Mrs.  Desmond  looked  at  Edward 
inquiringly,  but  his  eyes  did  not  meet  hers; 
she  asked : 

“When  did  they  come?’' 

“Just  after  you  had  gone  to  the  Stations, 
ma’am ; and  I was  on  the  point  of  following. 
It  is  only  now  I return.”  The  old  dame  was 
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like  a member  of  the  family,  and  as  she  stood 
in  the  midst,  and  nobody  said  anything,  she 
resumed  agreeably: 

“I  saw  Master  Charles  serving  with  all 
those  other  fine  young  lads,  as  they  went 
around  the  church.  Sure,  they  are  a fine 
set;  they  look  about  thirty  in  number — all 
sizes — a long  family.  I’d  go  miles  to  see 
^em.” 

‘‘Ah!  Ah!  Mary,’’  exclaimed  Emily,  rais- 
ing her  finger,  “so  you  go  to  church  to  see 
the  sights  and  look  at  Charlie ! How  does 
he  sing  ?” 

They  laughed ; the  old  dame  replied  with 
earnestness,  and  not  without  a touch  of  fun  : 

“Indeed,  miss,  begging  your  pardon,  I do 
no  such  thing.  I’m  sure  Charlie  sings  well  ; 
I never  heard  him.  But  I don’t  go  to  see 
the  sights,  miss.  I don’t  see  everything 
there,  I assure  you.”  She  looked  vaguely 
around.  “I  did  not  see  master  Edward 
there.” 

A most  unfortunate  hit!  Edward  had  not 
gone  to  church  at  all — not  he ! His  face 
assumed  a look  of  extreme  mortification, 
because  of  his  mother’s  presence  and  the 
eye  which  he  felt  for  one  moment  searching 
him.  Charles  observed  his  mother,  and 
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Emily  was  inclined  to  laugh;  while  Galves- 
ton smoothed  his  mustache. 

“ Indeed,  Miss  Emily,  I do  not  go  to  church 
to  look  about  me;  but  when  thirty  or  forty 
fine  young  lads  in  cassock  and  surplice  come 
about  me,  why  then  my  thoughts  flock  about 
them,  and  I pray  all  the  better  for  having 
seen  them,  and  particularly” — her  eyes  and 
tongue  rest  together  on  Charles ; he  colors 
a little.  She  is  talkative.  Emily  keeps  her 
going: 

“And  particularly  what?” 

“Well,”  resumed  the  matron,  not  minding 
the  query,  “ some  folks  may  go,  if  they  like, 
to  see  the  sights  in  church,  just  as  on  Friday 
morning  they  might  go  to  eat  hot  cross-buns, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  cross,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  buns ; so  their  church-going  is  not  for 
the  church’s  sake,  nor  for  the  cross’  sake, 
but  for  the  going  itself  and  the  seeing  and 
the  being  seen.” 

Edward  muttered:  “The  old  cross  hag!” 
He  could  have  eaten  her  up,  not  particular 
whether  for  the  cross’  sake  or  the  hag’s  sake  1 
“ See,  Mary,”  he  broke  in  with  some  asperity, 
“tell  us  what  is  free-will?”  There  was  a 
smile  all  around. 

“ Master  Edward,  there  are  many  that  do 
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things  out  of  their  own  free-will  and  then  say 
they  cannot  help  it.  Why?  Because  the 
hook  of  their  bad  habit  holds  ’em  fast.  They 
cannot  get  away;  they  are  sorely  bitten; 
they  cannot  help  it.  But  who  was  the  first 
biter,  they  or  the  hook  ?” 

“What  of  that?” 

“W4iy,  people  won’t  believe  ’em,  when 
they  complain  of  their  hook;  people  say, 
Serve  ^em  right.  And  the  others,  not  liking 
to  be  served  right  so,  say  it  doesn’t  serve 
’em  right,  for  they  couldn’t  help  it,  they  were 
not  free,  they  had  no  free-will  at  all,  at  all;” 
she  met  Mrs.  Desmond’s  eye  and  began  to 
retire;  “but,  ma’am,  it  is  my  poor  opinion, 
if  they  would  just  drop  talking  of  free-will 
and  take  to  using  it,  then,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  they’d  get  clear  of  the  most  crooked 
hook  that  ever  yet  caught  ’em.  Where 
there’s  a will,  there’s  a way.” 

“Good  night,  Mary.” 

“ Good  night,  ma’am.”  and  she  vanished. 

The  talk  was  renewed ; after  a while  Gal- 
veston rose  to  depart;  Edward  offered  to 
accompany  him ; and  the  two  left  the  house 
behind  them.  Edward  had  spoken  little  in 
the  company  at  home ; not  because  it  was 
Good  Friday,  and  compunction  of  heart  shut 
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his  lips  to  men,  opening  them  to  God — he 
had  long  ago  forgotten  his  morning  and 
evening  prayers!  But  something  else  was 
near  his  heart;  shadows  deep  and  depress- 
ing were  there,  relics  of  bygone  excesses,  a 
gloom  that  was  thrown  over  him,  not  by  the 
spirit  of  remorse,  but  by  a fear  that  unmanned 
him.  His  mother’s  saving  lessons,  instilled 
in  his  earlier  years,  had  turned  into  gall  and 
bitterness,  without  any  efficacy  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  wrong  path.  He  needed  now 
a stronger  potion  to  set  his  head  and  heart 
aright. 

'‘What  is  that  card  you  got?’’  asked  Gal- 
veston. 

“ M ’s  hotel  is  written  on  it,  and  signed 

with  initials  I don’t  know,”  Edward  answered 
moodily. 

“ I presume,”  said  Galveston,  “ that  we 
are  just  on  our  way  there  now,  if  you  mean 
to  finish  off  the  evening  as  we  did  a few 
nights  ago.” 

“Aye,  a few  nights  ago!”  repeated  the 
other  bitterly ; “and  what  was  I saying  a few 
nights  ago  about  Paris?  Was  there  truth 
in  it?” 

“We  may  see  perhaps  now”  answered 
his  companion. 
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They  entered  their  usual  place  of  resort, 
the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  mentioned. 
Scarcely  were  they  within  than  their  eyes 
were  riveted  on  two  men  who  sat  at  a table 
somewhat  far  from  the  door,  but  so  placed 
as  to  command  a view  of  the  whole  room, 
and  particularly  of  the  entrance.  One  of 
these,  a small,  thick-set  man,  observed  our 
couple  entering,  and  called  off  his  neighbor  s 
attention  from  the  newspaper  to  them.  Ed- 
ward muttered:  “I  never  saw  them  before;” 
he  sat  down  with  Galveston  at  a table  and 
gave  his  orders.  When  these  were  attended 
to,  one  of  the  couple  opposite  rose,  came  to 
our  friends,  and  politely  asked  Edward  if  a 
card  had  been  delivered. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Edward;  “are  you  the 
gentleman.” 

“I  am,  sir;  would  you  favor  me  with  a 
few  moments’  talk  at  our  table?”  and  in  a 
manner  that  showed  plainly  enough  Galves- 
ton was  not  wanted,  he  conducted  Edward 
most  politely  to  the  table  beyond,  They 
conversed;  and  Galveston  the  while  had,  we 
may  imagine,  three  eyes  in  his  head. 

Five  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  busi- 
ness was  evidently  being  done,  if  Edward’s 
flurried  manner  and  the  other’s  earnest  ges^- 
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tures  betokened  anything;  and  at  last,  with 
a sudden  impetus,  the  young  man  rose  and 
returned  to  Galveston.  The  couple  beyond 
looked  after  him ; but  Edward  took  his  seat 
with  his  back  to  them ; flushed  in  face  and 
incoherent  in  the  first  few  words  he  said. 
At  last  something  intelligible  came  from  his 
mutterings : 

“The  men  who  called  for  me  at  home, 
want  my  help  in  getting  a place/' 

“Nothing  else?" 

Yes,  from  Europe, — stay  here, — keeping 
up  relations  with  Europe." 

“Well?" 

“Well,  hang  it!  They  are  Free-masons." 

“ They  can  do  nothing  here,"  said  Galves- 
ton. 

Edward  broke  out  in  reply:  “That  dark 
man" — an  oath — “why  didn’t  you  keep  me 
out  of  their  clutches?"  He  looked  fiercely 
at  Galveston ; the  latter  was  calm.  Edward 
drank,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  muttered 
again:  “I’ll  be  consistent,  I’ll  be  my  own 
master,  and  one  trade  is  as  good  as  another, 
what’s  the  odds  ? I am  my  own  master  I or  if 
I’m  not,  I’m  not  to  be  blamed ; and,  if  I am, 
•Vvho’H  blanie  me  ?’’  Misfortune  was  making 
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him  imbecile.  He  drank.  “This  is  a thorn 
in  my  side,  Galveston  ! bell,  book  and  candle- 
light won’t  help  it ! Galveston,  you  said 
you  were  half-a-catholic ! Drop  the  half  and 
be  a strong  mind.”  He  drank.  “Humph! 
what’s  all  this  about  ? Good  night.” 

He  rose  and  went  home  and  tumbled  into 
bed,  as  the  ox  in  its  stall  or  the  ass  in  its 
stable,  without  blessing  on  his  lips,  without 
blessing  on  his  head  I 


XVIII. 

DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT, 

fFTER  Galveston,  with  Edward,  had  taken 
leave  of  the  family,  Emily  retired  and 
Charles  was  left  alone  with  his  mother. 
The  boy’s  air  had  of  late  been  the 
absorbing  bject  of  her  attention.  Her  con- 
versation with  him,  two  weeks  before,  had 
shown  how  her  thoughts  were  bent  on  him ; 
and  her  eyes  had  followed  her  thoughts  ever 
since,  till  she  became  convinced  of  what  was 
really  the  case,  that  some  worm  w^as  gnaw- 
ing at  his  peace  of  heart  within.  Charles 
now  sat  beside  her;  and  she,  leaning  over 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  laid  her  hand  on  that 
of  Charles,  who  raised  his  eyes  inquiringly, 
waiting  for  her  word.  After  a moment’s 
mild  gaze  at  his  frank  and  open  countenance, 
the  expression  of  which  she  loved  so  well, 
she  said: 

“ My  son,  tell  me,  what  is  it  that  troubles 
you  ?” 

Charles  understood  her  perfectly.  He  was 
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silent.  His  mother  still  bent  her  sweet  look 
of  inquiry  on  him.  He  cast  down  his  eyes. 

“ Charles/’  she  resumed  more  earnestly, 
“will  you  not  tell  me?  Has  anything  hurt 
you?  Or  am  I less  dear  to  you?” 

“Oh  no,  mamma!” 

“Then  why  do  you  not  speak  out?”  She 
paused;  no  reply.  “I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  you.”  Not  a word  from  him;  her 
failure  made  her  heart  sink  as  with  a weight 
of  lead.  She  had  never  expected — never 
before  met  with  the  like  from  him.  She 
spoke  again,  and  energy  nerved  her  voice  to 
a new  tone,  masculine,  deep: 

“Charles,  why  do  you  not  answer  your 
mother?  Have  you  lost  interest  in  recog- 
nizing her?  Or  do  you  want  her  to  lose 
interest  in  you  ?” 

Her  last  words  conveyed  a rebuke  such 
as  the  boy  had  never  received  in  his  life 
before.  His  hand  was  still  under  hers,  and 
she  felt  his  fingers  twitch  with  nervousness. 
He  raised  his  eyelid  as  if  to  look  at  her,  but 
it  fell ; his  lips  moved  as  if  to  speak,  but  it 
was  the  sympton  of  a violent  emotion — the 
poor  boy  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
burst  into  tears. 

The  mother  was  amazed.  Her  first  im- 
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pulse  was  that  of  weeping  with  him — but  a 
sterner  feeling  checked  the  starting  tears. 
She  had  asked  him  was  he  hurt ; he  answered 
her  with  tears  and  sobs.  A dark  suspicion 
crossed  her  mind — gloomy,  horrifying, — it 
took  possession  of  her  in  all  its  naked  hor- 
rors— had  he  sinned? 

Ah!  take  the  finest  porphyry  vase  and 
dash  it  to  the  earth ; you  have  the  faintest 
picture  of  a soul’s  innocence  shattered  and 
lost  by  sin.  Lose  the  idol  of  your  life,  and 
weep  your  eyes  out  with  the  bitter  salt  tears  ; 
you  may  have  the  intensity,  but  naught  of 
that  high  character  of  grief  which  a Christian 
mother  feels  over  her  son  gone  astray — the 
pure,  living  soul  of  the  mother  over  the  lost 
one  of  her  son.  Never  more  shall  he  be  as 
he  was.  Let  the  saving  waters  of  penance 
wash  him  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  ; 
his  first  innocence  is  gone  forever.  Let  him 
be  picked  out  as  a precious  vase  for  the 
altar,  here  first,  and  then  for  heaven  here- 
after ; never  shall  he  be  what  he  was.  Bril- 
liant he  will  be,  and  magnificent,  but  his  first 
innocence  will  never  return. 

“My  son  I”  uttered  the  mother,  in  accents 
of  deepest  distress,  “my  son,  what  is  the 
matter?”  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  to 
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move  it  from  his  face  and  look  at  him ; there 
was  no  need ; for  the  warm  tears  were  gush- 
ing through  his  fingers,  and  her  hand  was 
wet  with  them. 

He  could  not  command  his  voice,  but  at  last 
he  sobbed  out:  “I  shall  tell  you  to-morrow.” 

“You  will  tell  me!  Then  do  so,  I entreat 
you.  To-morrow — if  to-morrow,  why  not” — 
she  checked  the  rest  and  finished  only  men- 
tally, “why  not  now?”  “Then  to-morrow,” 
she  resumed  aloud;  “go  to  rest  now, 
Charles.”  And  she  kissed  his  fervid  brow. 

He  rose  more  collected,  but  very  down- 
cast, and  left  the  room.  No  sooner  was  he 
in  his  own  apartment  and  on  his  knees,  than 
the  tears  flowed  again.  Then  he  rested  on 
his  pillow. 

Suddenly  a light  shone  through  his  win- 
dow, and  cast  the  shadow  of  its  frame  clear 
and  distinct  upon  the  ceiling;  it  moved. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  start  up  and  see 
what  light  it  was  that  could  appear  in  such  a 
quiet  part  of  the  city,  so  suddenly  and  so 
brightly ; it  vanished.  He  fell  back  from  his 
rising  attitude  and  wondered.  So  it  is ; in 
darkness  a light  comes,  and  it  goes,  but 
whence  it  comes,  and  whither  it  goes,  we 
know  not.  And  so,  in  temptation,  grace 
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comes,  and  warmth  and  brightness  suddenly 
cheer  us;  but  when  they  will  come  or  whence 
they  have  come,  we  know  not  till  after- 
wards,— till  in  heaven,  we  shall  learn,  and  find 
it  part  of  our  blessedness  t®  behold  how 
everything,  even  the  keenest  blast  of  temp- 
tation, blew  only  for  our  good,  and  was  tem- 
pered to  our  weakness.  But  now  darkness 
is  here,  and  the  light  comes  and  it  goes,  and 
it  does  its  work,  and  we  don’t  know  how ; 
but  so  it  is. 

And  Charles  mused  and  wondered  whence 
came  that  light ; and  he  thought  that  every 
light  came  first  of  all  from  his  Father  in 
heaven.  He  had  tossed  about  for  a whole 
hour,  and  the  tears  were  not  dry  on  his 
cheek  or  his  pillow ; so  he  felt  tossed  on  the 
breakers  of  life : yet  these  same  breakers 
were  like  a cradle  to  him,  for  he  was  under 
the  eye  of  One  who  saw  and  loved,  though 
Himself  unseen.  And  Charles  looked  won- 
deringly  about  the  dark  corners  of  the  room, 
to  meet  that  eye  and  say:  “Thou  dost  mark 
the  fall  of  a sparrow ; am  not  I much  more?” 
But  the  eye  escaped  him ; he  could  not  catch 
it.  Yet  he  felt  it  upon  him,  and  saw  it  in  the 
light  of  faith  with  the  eye  of  his  soul,  and  his 
bodily  eyes  closed  with  fatigue,  and  he  slept. 
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^ OW  are  you,  little  friend  ?”  asked 
j Charles,  as  he  shook  a little  fellow’s 
hand  next  morning,  under  the  college 
walls. 

‘*As  merry  as  a lark,  Charlie,’'  was  the 
blithe  rejoinder;  and  the  sun  shone  bright 
in  the  sky  and  was  reflected  in  the  boy’s 
face.  It  shone  through  the  great  east  win- 
dow of  the  church,  and  streamed  over  nave, 
sanctuary  and  altar.  The  faithful,  scattered 
over  the  body  of  the  church,  told  their  silent 
prayers,  while  the  intoning  of  the  deacon 
waked  the  echoes  at  that  early  hour,  and 
lent  a voice  to  the  stillness.  The  first  fire 
was  lighted,  and  the  altar  was  vested  anew  ; 
and  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  were  warmed 
again  with  the  Paschal  joys  of  Holy  Saturday. 

The  feeble  Harry  attended  the  one  high 
Mass,  and  returned  home  full  of  spirits,  chat- 
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ting  with  his  mother  about  the  pleasures  of 
such  a life  as  Charlie  led. 

“Mother/’  he  said,  “I  should  like  to  re- 
semble Charlie.  But  he  is  younger — his 
time  not  wasted.” 

“What  is  it  that  delights  you,  Harry?” 

“His  life,  so  full  and  so  beautiful.  He  has 
so  many  thoughts  in  his  mind,  when  I talk  to 
him,  such  as  I could  never  think  of ; and  his 
manners  do  so  enchant  me.  And  he  does 
not  think  much  of  himself.” 

“ That  is  true.  It  is  the  splendor  of  virtue 
to  be  unconscious  of  its  presence.” 

“Wnen  we  entered  the  church  an  hour 
ago,  and  saw  him  passing  down  the  aisle  in 
cassock  and  surplice,  I should  not  care  for  a 
finer  sight.” 

He  talked  on,  and  his  mother  was  glad 
to  see  him  talk  himself  out  on  such  an  inspir- 
ing topic. 

“ Mother,”  he  turned  rapidly  to  her,  “ have 
you  forgiven  me  yet?” 

“Henry,”  she  looked  at  him  with  imploring 
eyes,  “you  know  I do  not  wish  you  to  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  that  kind,  if  you  love  me. 
But,  as  to  Charlie,  wait  till  we  see  him  in 
procession — see  them  all.” 

Meanwhile,  Charlie  had  taken  his  way  home. 
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He,  too,  said  a word  to  his  mother,  and,  as 
she  made  him  take  a seat  beside  her,  she 
kissed  him  on  the  brow,  and  she  unfolded 
unto  him  the  story  of  her  love  and  her  fears, 
of  her  hopes  and  her  anxiety.  And  he  lis- 
tened and  his  heart  throbbed,  as  he  viewed 
each  opening  of  a mother’s  heart,  and  desired 
to  give  a true  issue  to  such  longings. 

'‘I  should  like,  indeed,  mother,”  he  said, 
‘‘to  be  everything  you  would  have  me.  But 
when  of  late  I seemed  to  be  growing  other- 
wise— I was  doing  so  unwillingly.  When 
the  mind  experiences  emotions  and  gathers 
around  some  object  outside  of  me,  no  wonder 
I feel  no  longer  myself.” 

“Son,  we  should  always  keep  our  thoughts 
within  fold,  in  lawful  pasture.” 

“I  would,  mother;  and,  therefore,  I see 
my  will  is  good.” 

“The  will  makes  a way  for  itself.” 

“ Yes,  mother;  but  at  the  expense  of  other 
powers,  which  do  not  yield  easily.” 

“ That  is  true,  child — eyes  and  ears.  But 
the  expense  they  are  put  to  is  not  worth 
counting.” 

“It  is  a pity  they  cost  so  much  trouble. 
If  one  could  not  see,  ten  thousand  imaginings 
would  never  be — persons,  forms,  looks — 
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which  the  heart  should  never  go  after.  If 
one  could  not  hear,  so  many  sweet  sounds 
would  never  play  upon  the  soul  and  keep 
up  their  echoes  Tong  after  the  voice  has 
uttered  them.” 

“ These  things  may  not  be  in  our  power, 
Charlie ; but  diversion  is.” 

'‘Until  it  is  tiresome  and  tedious  to  be 
always  diverting  oneself ; when  diversion  is 
no  pleasure,  but  a sickening  repetition — in 
the  moments  of  stillness,  in  the  hour  of  dusk, 
in  the  noonday  rest,  and  under  the  lights  of 
the  altar.” 

“ It  is  a gentle  martyrdom,  Charlie.” 

“ For  those  who  bear  it,  mother ; but  for 
those  who  do  not,  it  is  surely  destruction  ; 
and  for  those  who  bear  up  feebly,  it  is  a sore 
racking  and  distraction  of  themselves.  There- 
fore it  is,  I have  not  been  myself  at  all,  for 
some  time  back,  mother.”  And  he  clasped 
her  hand  in  his. 

“ God  bless  you,  my  son  !” 

“ But  I will  become  myself  again,  mother, 
I promise  you.  No  half  measures  are  worthy 
of  a Christian  ; the  whole  or  none.” 

“You  speak  excellently,  child.  I would  I 
could  have  instilled  such  principles  into  you 
as  you  have  already  imbibe4  somewhere/’ 
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“They  are  plain  to  me,  mother — whether 
it  is  that  lights  around  me  are  brighter,  or 
my  eyes  are  opened  wider.” 

“ Charles,  I would  not  approach  the  sacred 
converse  of  your  soul  with  God,  otherwise 
than  as  a matter  of  great  deliberation.  That 
is  sacred  ground.  But,  my  dear  Charles, 
you  seem  to  have  carried  me  on  to  the 
sacred  ground  of  your  intercourse  with  God, 
and  I learn  that  you  are  not  broken — you 
are  my  precious  vase — and  you  are  not 
broken ! You  carry  the  perfumes  of  my 
existence,  for  time  and  eternity;  and  the 
perfumes  are  not  lost.  God  bless  you,  child !” 

Charles  melted  into  tears.  The  clouds 
which  had  hung  over  his  soul  were  scattered. 
Doubts  about  the  present  state  of  his  soul 
seemed  to  have  preyed  upon  him  and  now 
t3  have  been  scattered.  Doubts,  too,  about 
his  future  seemed  to  have  darkened  his  day. 
But  the  future  is  best  revealed  when  the 
future  comes.  And  the  present,  with  its 
beclouding  atmosphere,  which  seemed  to 
hold  suspended  germs  of  disease,  was  puri- 
fied by  the  breathing  of  a gentle  wind. 
There  is  One  in  whose  hands  are  the  winds 
and  the  waves — One  in  whose  power  is  the 
breath  of  purity;  and  such  apoeared  from 
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Charles’  words  to  be  the  saving’  breath  which 
had  restored  to  him  his  serenity. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  same  day  that 
Edward  called  on  his  uncle,  Mr.  Desmond, 
and  said  : 

“I  should  like  a little  information,  sir,  if  I 
am  not  troublesome.” 

“Not  at  all,”  was  the  answer;  “take  a 
chair.  Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  the 
opportunity  of  a chat  with  you,  Edward.” 

“Uncle,”  said  the  young  man  demurely, 
“ I must  confess  that  I have  not  drawn  upon 
your  advice  and  counsel  to  any  great  extent. 
But  if  I did  not  take  you  more  into  my  confi- 
dence for  the  sake  of  your  kind  direction,  it 
was  not  that  I made  little  of  your  direction, 
but  that  I thought  my  confidence  worth  not 
over  much.” 

“ Don’t  mention  it,  Edward ; if  I can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  state  it.” 

“I  shall  need  your  patient  hearing,  uncle. 
When  I was  in  Europe,  some  things  occurred 
which  now  threaten  trouble.  For  your  inte- 
rest in  me,  on  my  mother’s  account — ” 

“And  on  your  own,  believe  me,  Edward.” 

“Thank  you,  uncle,  for  your  kindness; 
well,  on  my  own  account  also,  I beg  your 
advice  in  the  present  circumstances.” 
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“ What  are  they  ?” 

The  young  man  here  detailed  openly  and 
plainly  the  circumstances  of  his  last  night’s 
interview  with  the  two  arrivals  From  Europe, 
along  with  all  the  antecedents  of  such  an 
interview.  The  uncle  contracted  his  brows 
once  or  twice  during  the  recital,  but  said, 
quite  cheerily,  at  the  close : 

“I  believe,  my  dear  Edward,  that  I under- 
stand the  whole  case : leave  the  rest  to  me, 
with  confidence.  Be  assured  that  my  plans 
will  succeed.” 

“Thank  you,  uncle;  I shall  be  eternally 
indebted  to  you.” 

“ I think,  Edward,  you  might  put  me  under 
more  obligations  to  yourself.” 

“How  so?” 

“ By  suffering  my  office  and  its  duties  to 
produce  more  effect  upon  you  and  to  take 
up  more  of  your  time,  than  they  do.” 

Edward  was  silent.  It  was  palpable  that 
the  amount  of  time  and  attention  he  bestowed 
on  his  uncle’s  affairs  was  below  par. 

“You  would  put  me  under  more  obliga- 
tions to  you,  Edward.” 

“Well,  uncle,  I rather  think  that  the  in- 
debtedness would  be  wholly  on  my  own 
side.” 
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‘‘It  may  be;  the  more  you  had  to  do  and 
did,  the  less  would  idleness,  the  root  of  all 
evils,  spread  its  growth  in  the  soul.  It  is 
the  same  evil  which  agitates  the  schoolboy  at 
his  desk,  and  cracks  the  even  surface  of  his 
soul;  it  starts  unholy  connections,  with  con- 
sequences more  unholy.  If  you  would  use 
the  chances  my  office  affords,  we  might  be 
more  indebted  to  one  another.’' 

■ A trivial  thought  shot  through  the  young 
man’s  mind,  that  he  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  less  indebted  for  finery,  frivolity,  and 
questionable  amusements. 

“Your  early  chances,”  the  uncle  continued, 
“ and  your  younger  promise  would  not  have 
the  lie  given  to  them ; your  life  would  be 
more  useful,  not  only  to  yourself,  but  also  to 
others.  What  kind  of  a living  death  is  that 
life  which  expends  its  best  energies  of  body 
and  mind  in  dealing  and  receiving  strokes 
of  death — of  moral  death,  of  ruined  pros- 
pects, of  an  existence  without  a purpose  or 
an  aim !” 

“It  is  true,  sir.  But  I am  waxing  old; — 
the  idea  of  starting  anew !” 

“ I myself,  Edward,  am  not  too  old  to  begin 
again,  wherever  I fail.  I do  not  say,  undo 
what  is  already  done.  Consequences,  once 
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started  into  being,  will  assert  themselves; 
the  stone  that  is  thrown  knows  not  how  to 
return.  But  I say,  take  a new  aim  at  a new 
object.  Shun  a repetition  of  the  past;  repair 
it  by  more  than  will  counterbalance  it  in 
the  future.” 

I will  attend  your  office,  sir.” 

“Not  only  my  office,  Edward,  but  my  ad- 
vice. I am  ahead  of  you  in  life,  and  I can 
look  from  above  on  the  ruggednesses  of  your 
young  existence;  and  I say,  nothing  is  so 
bad  but  it  may  be  made  good.  Still,  nothing 
bad  can  be  made  so  good  as  not  to  leave  its 
mark  in  eternity.” 


XX. 
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^ VENTS  were  coming  to  a crisis.  It  was 
the  fourth  of  May.  The  day  was  faith- 
less  to  the  month  which  bore  it,  for  the 
air  was  chilly  and  cheerless.  Henry 
Markman  was  in  his  room,  reclining  in  a 
great  chair,  and  his  appearance  betokened 
exhaustion.  There  was  a pallor  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  there  was  a flush  too ; which 
latter  came  no  more  from  the  fire  burning 
on  the  hearth,  than  did  the  paleness  from  the 
chill  outside.  His  mother  sat  beside  him. 
To  attend  on  him,  one  way  or  other,  seemed 
to  be  her  sole  occupation;  and  it  seemed,  too, 
as  if  that  sole  occupation  would  soon  be  gone. 

The  bell  of  the  outer  door  rang,  and  soon 
the  well-known  tread  of  Charles  Desmond 
was  heard  approaching  the  room.  Harry 
brightened  with  pleasure  as  his  friend  en- 
tered; and,  with  his  mother  on  his  left  and 
Charlie  on  his  right,  he  felt  in  good  company. 
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“The  doctor  has  prescribed  these  stimu- 
lants,” said  the  mother  to  Charles. 

“ I wish,”  answered  the  latter,  “ there  were 
no  need  of  other  stimulants  than  our  two 
selves;  you  and  I,  madam,  ought  to  have 
spirits  enough  in  us  for  any  dozen  of  these 
outstretched  skeletons,”  and  he  took  Harry’s 
thin  hand  in  his  own  and  chafed  it. 

“ I never  got  such  a draught  of  spirits  in 
my  life,”  replied  the  invalid,  “ as  when  I saw 
you  at  the  altar.” 

“ But,  still  more,  when  you  felt  your  mother 
by  your  side.” 

“No,  Charlie,”  he  said  sadly,  “my  mother 
takes  all  the  spirit  out  of  me.” 

“What  are  you  saying,  dearest  Henry!” 
exclaimed  the  lady,  and  the  tear  stood  in  her 
eye. 

“I  mean,  mother,  that  I never  see  you 
without  thinking  of  my — my — ” 

“ Do  not,  I beg  of  you,  son,  refer  to  that. 
Don’t  weep ; you  will  make  me  quite  un- 
happy.” 

“I  cannot  help  it,  mother;  I should  never 
have  done  it.” 

“Henry,”  said  Charles,  “do  you  know 
what  Saint  the  Church  honors  to-day?” 

“ Whom  ?” 
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“St.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine/* 

“Tell  me  something  of  them,  Charlie.” 

“ I remember  reading  that  they  stood 
together  before  a window,  one  evening  at 
Ostia;  they  were  staying  there  the  while, 
on  the  point  of  passing  over  from  Rome  to 
Africa.  It  was  after  St.  Augustine’s  conver- 
sion.” 

“ Back  to  his  mother’s  side,  Charlie,  if  I 
mistake  not?” 

“She  had  followed  him,  dearest  Henry, 
from  Africa  to  Milan,  where  he  taught  rheto- 
ric ; it  was  to  her  prayers  and  tears  that  he 
ever  attributed  his  coming  back  to  God.” 

Henry  turned  his  head  around,  put  out 
his  hand,  and  taking  that  of  his  mother, 
kissed  it  thrice. 

“What  did  they  do  at  Ostia?” 

“ They  stood  before  the  window  together, 
and  looked  over  the  garden  in  front,  out  to 
the  harbor  of  the  Tiber.  They  talked  to- 
gether, forgetful  of  the  past,  stretching  for- 
ward to  the  future  prospect  of  life  among 
the  Saints.” 

“Yes!”  ejaculated  the  invalid,  forgetting 
the  present  in  the  vision  opening  before  him. 

“The  best  of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  as 
they  exercised  their  minds  and  hearts  in  this 
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holy  conversation,  is  too  high  for  me  to 
repeat/’. 

‘‘How  elevating!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mark- 
man.  “Reflections  of  this  kind  lighten  so 
much  the  cares  of  life  1” 

“Already,  in  a manner,  their  cares  had 
ceased  to  be,  at  the  time  they  thus  conversed, 
for  Monica  told  her  son  that  now  there  was 
nothing  further  for  her  in  this  life;  there 
was  no  further  pleasure  and  no  further  hope. 
The  only  hope  to  be  accomplished  was 
already  fulfilled ; Augustine  was  a Christian. 
Indeed,  he  was  a Saint.” 

“Monica,  too,  was  a Saint.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Charles;  “but  she  had  not 
always  been  so.” 

“ Indeed  I What  was  her  early  life  ?” 

“She  was  once  called  by  a servant  a wine- 
bibber.” 

“ St.  Monica  was  ? Did  the  servant  mean 
it?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Charles,  “and  it  was  the 
salvation  of  the  girl ; for  she  never  deserved 
the  appellation  again.” 

“Tell  us  how  it  all  happened.” 

“The  way  was  interesting  and  instructive 
enough.  Monica  had  always  been  put  upon 
her  guard  against  such  a degrading  vice  as 
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wine-bibbing;  she  had  for  nurse  an  old 
woman  who  had  carried  Monica’s  father  in 
her  arms ; and  this  good  old  woman  was  so 
strict  that  she  would  not  suffer  any  of  the 
girls  to  drink  between  meals  at  all,  and  at 
meals  it  was  only  water  she  allowed  them.” 

“Oh,  that  was  too  hard!”  exclaimed  Harry. 

“Well,  she  said  to  them  that  soon  they 
would  become  mistresses  in  houses  of  their 
own,  and  would  have  the  keys  of  closets  and 
cellars.  If  now,  when  young,  they  could  not 
control  their  appetites  so  as  to  grant  them 
only  what  was  necessary,  they  would  readily 
then  pass  over  to  indulging  in  what  was 
luxurious.” 

“Well,  but  how,”  inquired  Harry,  “after 
such  self-subjugation,  could  Monica  do  what 
you  said  ?” 

“You  see,  Harry,  she  became  a self-deny- 
ing, prudent  girl,  and  therefore  her  parents 
gave  to  her,  as  the  most  trustworthy,  the 
key  of  the  cellar  to  draw  wine.  She  took 
the  cup,  and  dipping  it  into  the  cask  from 
above,  drew  it  out;  but  before  pouring  the 
wine,  thus  drawn,  into  her  pitcher,  she  had 
the  slight  imprudence  to  put  it  to  her  lips 
and  take  one  little  sip.  She  did  not  like  it, 
and  took  no  more  that  time.” 
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“ Why,  on  earth,  did  she  take  it  at  all,  if 
she  did  not  like  it 

“ Others  did,  you  see.  I myself  have  been 
tempted  to  take  up  some  habits  of  my  elders, 
not  because  I like  them,  but  because  my 
elders  do.  No  doubt,  I should  come  to  be 
fond  of  them  in  course  of  time.” 

‘‘It  is  remarkable,”  observed  Mrs.  .Mark- 
man ; “and  it  is  just  the  way  children  do; 
they  must  try  everything  with  their  own 
mouths.  The  nurses  have  to  see  that  they 
don't  poison  or  cut  themselves.  And  when 
they  grow  older,  they  are  bound  by  some 
mania  to  put  their  mouths  to  every  pump 
they  see.” 

“Mother,  I should  not  like  children  to 
have  a hydrophobia.” 

“Nor  I,  Harry;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  drink  so ; and,  goodness ! how 
they  eat — fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruit,  anything  that 
is  eatable.” 

“Yes,”  resumed  Charles ; “ it  would  se.em 
from  Monica’s  case  that  their  teeth  water, 
even  though  they  don’t  know  the  taste  of  a 
thing.  She  did  not  know  the  taste  of  the 
wine;  yet  she  obeyed  the  childish  law  of 
childhood.  On  the  second  and  third  days, 
a drop  or  two  became  less  and  less  unpalata- 
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ble.  She  thought  it  all  nothing,  until  the 
nothing  became  something  great,  when  she 
could  quaff  off  a whole  cup  without  wincing.’' 

“Where  now  was  her  old  nurse?” 

“Yes,  where  was  she?  And  where  would 
have  been  Monica’s  future  sanctity,  but  for 
a stroke  of  Providence?” 

“What  was  that?” 

“One  day  she  fell  into  a quarrel  with  the 
maid-servant  who  used  to  go  down  with  her 
into  the  cellar,  and  the  servant  called  her  a 
wine-bibber.” 

“ That  was  a stroke !” 

“It  cut  her  to  the  quick,  and  she  never 
drank  again.  And  her  future  turned  out  to 
be  such  as  had  been  promised  by  her  early 
training.  She  was  given  in  marriage — 
strangely  enough — -to  a pagan ; but  she 
strove  to  win  him  to  God,  speaking  and  win- 
ning, not  so  much  by  words  as  by  deeds, 
painting  God  to  him  in  her  manners.  But 
her  ways  were  many,  and  I am  doing  all  the 
talking.  What  does  Harry  think  of  himself?” 
He  smiled  as  he  addressed  Mrs.  Markman. 

“ He  will  surely  think  himself  better,  if  you 
let  him  hear  more  of  these  ways  and  man- 
ners of  the  Saints.” 

“I  am  delighted,”  Charles  answered,  “to 
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see  him  interested  in  anything.  Do  you 
feel  any  pain,  Harry?” 

“No;  but  this  short  breathing  is  trouble- 
some.” 

“I  confess,  Mrs.  Markman,”  said  Charles, 
“ that  I always  feel  more  of  a man  after  chat- 
ting with  my  friends.  I cannot  help  thinking 
of  those  lines  which  a poet  addresses  to 
God: 

‘ When  with  dear  friends  sweet  talk  I hold, 

And  all  the  flowers  of  life  unfold, 

Let  not  my  heart  within  me  burn, 

Except  in  all  I Thee  discern.’ 

What  do  you  think,  madam  ?” 

“My  dear  Charles,”  said  the  lady,  affec^ 
tionately,  “I  assure  you  that  you  cannot  do 
me  a greater  favor,  than  by  entertaining 
Henry  frequently  with  your  favorite  thoughts. 
I am  of  one  mind  with  you  as  to  the  effect 
of  them.  And  Henry  thinks  the  same.” 

“Indeed  he  does,”  said  the  invalid,  for 
himself. 

“ Then  an  revoir — till  I make  bold  to  come 
again,”  said  Charlie,  as  he  rose. 

“ Good  morning,  Charles,”  said  Henry. 

“ God  bless  you,  child !”  said  the  lady  tQ 
him,  as  he  bade  her  adieu, 


XXL 

CORPUS  CHRIST!  DA  F. 

fHE  month  of  June  is  come,  the  last  in 
which  we  shall  see  our  friend,  Harry 
Markman ; and  this  was  the  day  of  all 
days  for  flowers,  splendor  and  joy;  it 
was  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  Harry  was 
anxious  to  enjoy  what,  since  his  return  home, 
had  become  his  only  real  pleasure — to  be 
present  at  church  service;  and  also,  as  he 
said  himself,  to  take  a view  of  Charlie. 

After  high  mass  the  solemn  procession 
was  formed;  and  forty  little  boys  in  black, 
and  little  girls  in  white,  began  to  proceed 
down  the  nave,  strewing  rose-leaves  and 
flowers  the  while;  and  there  issued  forth 
from  the  sanctuary  a cross-bearer,  escorted 
on  either  side  by  an  acolyte  with  lighted  can- 
dle. A couple  of  small  servers  followed, 
vested  in  scarlet  cassock  and  muslin  surplice; 
their  necks  were  adorned  with  a chain  and 
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pendant  medallion,  containing  the  likeness 
of  their  patron  saint,  Blessed  John  Berch- 
mans.  While  they  rang  bells  of  joy,  three 
more  followed,  holding  the  staff  and  tassels 
of  a banner,  which  carried  the  portraiture  of 
the  same  blessed  patron.  Two  more  ad- 
vanced bearing  lighted  torches,  and  escort- 
ing an  acolyte,  in  whose  hands  rested  a sym- 
bol of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — ears  of  wheat 
upon  a golden  salver;  a couple  more  of 
torches  proceeded,  escorting  such  another 
symbol-bearer,  with  rich  grapes  clustering 
upon  a silver  platter;  and  a dozen  other 
such  couples  followed,  doing  honor  to  as 
many  signs  of  Corpus  Christi — chalice  and 
paten  and  cruets,  in  gold;  veil,  burse,  pall, 
in  silk  and  satin.  And  the  attire,  meanwhile, 
of  the  torch-bearers  and  symbol-bearers 
alternated  between  white  and  black  and 
white  and  scarlet.  Others  came  with  a ban- 
ner of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  tassel-bearers, 
in  size  diminutive,  but  exquisite  attire. 

The  clergy  proceeded  forward,  numbering 
over  a score,  vested  in  dalmatic,  cope,  and 
chasuble,  of  damask,  silver  and  gold ; and,  as 
they  advanced,  they  chanted  the  Pange  Lin- 
gua of  congratulation,  love,  and  triumph  for 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
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Three  more  acolytes  bore  incense;  six 
swung  censers;  two  followed  with  lighted 
candles,  immediately  in  the  face  and  presence 
of  Him,  to  whom  every  tribute  of  devotion 
was  being  paid,  in  whose  honor  the  tongues 
of  all  sang  joy,  souls  were  raised  in  prayer, 
and  gloved  hands  carried  flowers,  torches, 
symbols  and  banners.  He  came,  borne  in  a 
remonstrance  by  the  officiating  priest,  with 
two  attendants,  and  carried  under  a canopy, 
which  was  supported  by  four  young  men  in 
civilian  attire — the  tribute  of  the  world  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Lord. 

Harry  was  ravished  at  the  sight;  the  bells 
rang  a peal  of  delight  in  his  soul ; the  spec- 
tacle poured  in  through  his  eyes.  He  fixed 
them  on  Charlie,  who  came  swinging  a censer 
and  throwing  clouds  of  incense  directly  in 
front  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  would 
seem  that  in  Harry's  whole  make  there  was 
no  alloy  of  the  base  metal,  envy;  he  was 
pure  gold,  although  for  a long  time  he  had 
been  tarnished.  When  he  beheld  his  friend, 
he  thought  there  was  nothing  so  fine,  so 
befitting,  so  ennobling,  as  the  function  Char- 
lie was  then  performing  in  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  way  he  was  discharging  it.  He 
gazed  till  the  object  of  his  admiration  had 
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nearly  passed  him,  and  the  bell  at  Harry’s 
side  warned  him  to  bow  in  reverence.  He 
bowed  and  prayed,  and  he  cried  for  mercy 
in  the  depth  of  his  heart,  so  that  his  breast 
heaved  with  emotion,  and  the  violence  of  it 
brought  a sudden  gush  of  blood  to  his  mouth. 
He  tried  to  conceal  his  distress,  but  his 
mother  observed  it,  and  rising  quickly,  moved 
with  him  out  of  church. 

In  a few  minutes  he  was  set  down  safely 
at  home ; and  once  arrived  there,  a copious 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  complete 
exhaustion,  prostrated  him  on  his  bed.  His 
mother  sat  woe-stricken  beside  him,  and,  all 
comfortless  as  she  herself  was,  tried  to  give 
comfort  as  a mother  knows  how.  But  he  said: 

“Mother,  dear  mother,” — and  he  clasped 
her  hands  convulsively, — “ we  must  part.” 

The  mother  sobbed  aloud  and  pressed  the 
wasted  hands  to  her  lips. 

“ Mother,  I want  the  last  oacraments.” 

“ O my  boy,”  she  cried,  “my  darling  boy !” 

“ Mother,”  he  said,  “ long  ago  did  I make 
my  peace  with  God,  and  you  have  been  the 
angel  of  my  penance.  My  great  sorrow  for 
your  griefs  made  me  very  sorry  for  offending 
God.  I trust  He  has  forgiven  me — as  you 
have.” 
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“Oh,  I have  Harry — a thousand  times  I 
have;  and  He  much  more!  Oh,  how  like 
yourself  you  are,  my  own  noble  boy — and 
now  to  lose  you  I” 

“Come,  mother,  we  shall  never  lose  one 
another  more.  In  eternity  I shall  make  up 
for  what  I have  done  in  time.  Kiss  me, 
mother.'' 

“Dearest  Henry!" 

“A  priest,  to  bring  our  Lord  and  near  my 
confession — Charlie  too." 

The  mother  sent  a message  and  returned, 
bidding  him  be  at  ease. 

“ Thank  you,"  he  said.  “ Oh,  mother,  how 
my  heart  cleaves  to  you  as  I never  felt  it 
before ; and  you  make  it  cling  to  God  too." 

“ He  loves  you  much  more  than  I,  my 
son." 

“ I hope  He  heard  my  prayer  to-day." 

“What  was  it?" 

“I  prayed  to  live,  to  repay  Him." 

“You  will  repay  Him,  if  you  live  and  die 
wholly  in  His  hands." 

“Give  me  your  hand,  mother."  He  kissed 
it  saying : “ Blessed  hand  of  my  mother,  that 
has  brought  me  to  a happy  death!  Pray 
with  me,  mother." 

He  broke  the  silence  with  the  reflection : 
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“A  happy  death?  Yes,  but  not  with  the 
happiness  of  earlier  days/' 

“Why  reflect  on  those  things,  Henry?” 

“I  cannot  help  it,  mother;  I am  not  what 
I was  in  those  times.” 

“ Let  us  enjoy  our  present  peace,  son,  and 
not  wake  up  such  saddening  reflections.” 

“ Oh,  my  present  peace  is  in  such  contrast 
with  the  sad  past,  which  promised  no  such 
future  as  this!” 

“Could  you  be  happier,  son?  You  will 
receive  what  you  asked  for.  Do  you  desire 
more  ?” 

“Nothing,  mother;  I desire  nothing.  But 
I regret  much — empty  years — empty  as  my 
vacant  mind  during  the  years  I strayed. 
Nothing  in  store,  save  my  tears.  Nothing 
in  my  hand  but  a broken  heart  I” 

“ Why  so,  when  I love  you  so  much  ?” 

“You  love  me  so  much,  that  I see  what  I 
did,  mother.  You  love  me  so  much  that  I 
see  how  God  loved  me.” 

The  mother  was  bathed  in  tears. 

“I  was  not  so  in  my  earlier  y er  vter  I 
lived  a full  life — full  hours,  full  days,  full 
years ; I studied,  I said  my  prayers,  and  fre- 
quently I made  aspirations  to  God.” 
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“ What  else  are  you  doing  now,  son,  ever 
since  you  returned?” 

“Yes,  mother,  but  how  rich  and  green 
was  my  promise  then,  if  this  dry  stick  of  a 
broken-down  spirit  can  do  so  now.  Then, 
fny  thoughts  and  desires  kept  festive  days 
before  God  always;  now,  I feast  on  the 
remains.  Reflections  are  my  food ; and,  if  I 
lived  twenty  years  to  come,  I should  still  be 
what  I am, — a break-down  and  a failure 
posted  up  anew.” 


XXII. 

THE  LAST  HOUR  OF  TH^  WANDERER. 

^HE  priest  came  'within  an  hour,  and  he 
I was  left  alone  with  the  dying  youth. 
When  the  confession  was  over,  the 
mother  was  called  in,  and  she  entered 
the  room  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Desmond, 
Charles,  the  uncle,  and  soon  followed  ly 
Edward  Desmond  and  other  friends  or  do’ 
mestics. 

A table  was  covered  with  a spotless  white 
cloth ; a crucifix  was  set  erect  in  the  middle, 
and  two  wax  candles  lighted.  Then  the 
Father  drew  from  his  bosom  the  sacred  bur- 
den of  the  Lord’s  Body,  which  he  bore  there; 
and  all  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees. 

Henry  lay  dressed  upon  his  bed ; a light 
coverlet  was  spread  over  him.  Exhaustion 
was  depicted  on  his  countenaiice*  and  his 
closed  eyelids,  through  which  the  tears  still 
streamed,  gave  a death-like  composure  to 
his  features.  The  priest  bestowed  the  bless- 
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ing,  and  standing  erect  beside  the  prostrate 
form,  prayed  that  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  might  guard  his  soul  into  everlasting 
life;  and  while  the  invalid  raised  himself  a 
little,  and  opened  his  mouth,  the  minister  of 
God  placed  upon  his  tongue  the  Viaticum, 
his  food  for  the  journey  to  life  everlasting. 
The  rest  who  were  present  knelt  and  prayed, 
and  many  wept. 

Then  came  the  anointing;  and  it  applied, 
with  blessing  upon  blessing,  the  fountains  of 
the  Saviour’s  grace  to  each  member  which 
had  wandered,  and  every  part  that  ailed;  and 
thus  again  the  prayers  of  the  just  were 
poured  forth  on  the  sick  man,  and,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  were  his  sins  forgiven  him. 

The  priest  withdrew,  and  the  friends  gath- 
ered around.  Edward,  too,  clasped  the  dying 
youth’s  hand.  The  latter  smiled  faintly,  and- 
requested  all  to  be  seated.  They  did  so, 
and  spoke,  in  low  tones,  words  of  comfort  to 
him  and  among  themselves.  But  the  end 
had  not  yet  come.  He  revived  after  the 
reception  of  the  Sacraments,  and  talked 
briefly,  but  cheerily ; so  that,  when  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  friends  took  leave  of  him  for  a 
time  and  returned  home. 

Days  passed,  their  monotony  being  relieved 
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by  frequent  visits,  till  the  ninth  day  after 
Corpus  Christi.  It  was  Friday,  and  early  in 
the  morning  a message  came  to  Charles  that 
Harry  was  not  expected  to  hold  out  long. 
Charles  and  his  mother  visited  him  forthwith, 
and  a glance  convinced  them  that  they  must 
expect  a speedy  dissolution  ; the  doctor  des- 
paired of  three  hours  of  life 

Charles  took  his  friend’s  hand.  **  Harry,*’ 
he  said,  gently  and  sweetly,  “ the  holy  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  is  now  being  offered  up  to 
God  for  you.” 

‘‘Thank  God!”  murmured  the  youth.  “Who 
will  take  charge  of  me  hence?  Whose  feast 
is  it?” 

“The  feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.” 

“ Indeed  ! Mother  I”  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
sudden  flash  of  energy,  “ it  is  the  feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  Mass  is  now  being  offered 
for  me!” 

“Yes,  Harry,”  replied  Mrs.  Markman, 
calmly,  “ all  that  can  be  done  in  heaven  or 
on  earth  is  now  being  done.” 

“ Mother,  did  you  not  devote  me  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  son  ; in  my  watchings  and  pray- 
ers of  five  years,  you  were  the  charge  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.” 
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“Has  It  not  granted  everything ?’’ 

“ It  has,  Henry,  except  what  yet  remains, 
when  It  takes  you  to  Itself.’' 

The  youth  kissed  the  crucifix  which  he 
held ; he  kissed  the  open  side  of  the  Lord ; 
he  repeated  his  acts  of  reverence  and  love. 
Charles  whispered  as  he  did  so : “ In  Thee, 
my  God,  and  for  Thee,  and  from  Thee,  and 
with  Thee ; in  the  most  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  of  Mary.”  Henry  answered, 
“Amen.”  He  turned  and  said: 

“ Charles,  live  and  finish  what  I have  never 
begun” — he  spoke  with  difficulty — “your  life, 
your  life  of  perfection — the  sight  of  you 
renewed  me.  The  thought  of  myself  has 
filled  me  with  bitterness.  But  never  such 
peace,  since  the  days  of  my  purity,  as  in  the 
bitterness  of  repentance.  Yet  never  could 
I be  henceforth  what  you  are  and  must  be. 
Charles,  give  me  your  hand ; pray  for  me.” 
He  wanted  to  kiss  his  friend’s  hand,  but 
Charles,  weeping  and  blushing,  kissed  his. 

“Mother” — she  stood  beside  his  bed — . 
“ Charles  shall  live  to  repay  his  mother’s 
love.  To  repay  yours,  I die  on  this  day  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  Edward,  your  hand;  God 
bless  you  ! Pray  for  wandering,  erring  me  !” 

This  salute  of  love  was  like  a sword  driven 
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right  through  Edward’s  breast.  There  had 
been  much  to  prey  on  him  of  late,  much  to 
sober  him.  He  had  now  been  faithful  to  the 
call  of  attending  on  his  dying  friend,  to  whose 
untimely  ruin  he  had  contributed  so  much. 
And  now  his  fidelity  to  the  call  of  friendship 
'was  rewarded  with  a moving  call  of  grace. 
For  the  first  time  within  years  of  Charlie’s 
recollection,  two  tears  stood  in  Edward’s 
eyes  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  ap- 
proached and  stood  beside  the  dying  boy. 
He  said : 

“Henry,  I have  never  asked  your  pardon 
for  the  evil  I did  you.  I beg  now,  grant  me 
your  forgiveness.” 

“My  heartfelt  love,  Edward,  for  all  the 
affection  you  ever  bore  me ; no  blame  to  any 
one  except  myself ; if  there  were,  I forgive,  I 
forgive,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — as  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven.”  Uncle  Desmond  just 
then  stood  by;  Henry  addressed  him: 
“Uncle,  the  sailor-boy  is  on  the  last  voyage. 
Good-bye;  you  were  very,  very  kind.” 

The  uncle  pressed  the  boy’s  hand  in  both 
of  his.  But  these  scenes  were  moments  of 
labor  and  exhaustion;  he  spoke  with  great 
difficulty,  and  now  he  fairly  sank.  His  coun- 
tenance changed.  The  priest  arriving  recited 
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the  prayers  for  the  agonizing;  they  were 
responded  to  by  all  kneeling.  Half  an  hour 
elapsed  so.  The  mother  caught  every  breath 
as  she  knelt  beside  her  son;  then  he  put  out 
his  hand,  which  she  clasped;  with  the  other 
he  moved  the  crucifix  to  his  face,  and  so 
doing,  the  hand  and  crucifix  fell  motionless, 
and  Harry  Markman  was  no  more ! 


XXIII. 

THE  FACE  OF  DEATH 

CHE  day  of  Harry  Markman’s  death  was 
Friday,  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus.  He  died  at  the  hour  when 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  being  offered  up 
to  Heaven,  for  his  happy  departure  from 
earth.  The  mother’s  grief  had  already  been 
softened,  its  edge  taken  off,  by  her  deep- 
seated  resignation  to  the  adorable  will  of 
God.  But,  of  course,  the  moment  of  his 
actual  departure  opened  the  wounds  of  her 
heart  afresh.  The  heart  is  a tender  member, 
which  does  not  reason ; it  only  feels. 

The  corpse  was  laid  out.  Friends  visited 
in  numbers,  and  poured  forth  their  prayers 
over  the  mortal  remains  of  Henry  Markman. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 

The  long,  long  day  dragged  out  its  weary 
existence,  and  the  night-tapers  shed  their 
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watchful  light, — the  last  watch  over  the  dead. 
Morning  dawned.  The  coffin  was  borne  to 
the  Church,  and  deposited  before  the  high 
altar.  Everything  in  this  last  act  was  full  of 
meaning ; the  body  was  laid  so  that  the  feet 
were  turned  towards  the  sanctuary.  This 
meant  that  the  departed  one  was  not  a priest; 
it  meant  that  the  deceased  had  not  the  altar 
for  his  glory  and  his  crown  ; but  the  mother, 
fortunately,  was  not  alive  to  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremony,  and  she  was  spared  this  one 
pang  of  memory — this  recollection  of  those 
better  days,  when  the  light  of  hope  shone 
over  the  boy’s  head,  and  she  thought  he 
would  stand  by  her  death-bed,  to  minister 
with  his  anointed  hands  in  her  own  last 
journey  from  earth.  She  was  now  spared 
this  pang  of  memory. 

The  mourners  occupied  the  seats  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  bier.  There  was  the 
family  of  the  Desmonds;  Edward  in  company 
with  Galveston;  many  friends,  and  a large 
concourse  of  the  faithful.  The  Mass  for  the 
dead  was  celebrated ; and  the  choir  chanted 
and  the  organ  swelled  through  the  arches 
of  the  church,  with  “ Requiem  eeter7iam  dona 
eisy  DotJtine' — through  the  same  aisles  in 
which,  ten  days  before,  Henry  had  been  rapt 
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in  admiration  and  devotion  during  the  pro- 
cession of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Mass  was  finished.  The  priest  put 
on  a black  cope.  A cross-bearer  proceeded 
from  the  sanctuary  to  the  bier.  He  was 
attended  by  two  acolytes,  vested  in  cassock 
and  surplice,  and  bearing  lighted  torches. 
These  two  were  Charles  and  James,  There 
followed  them  a line  of  twice  twelve  youths, 
similarly  vested,  and  with  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands.  The  cross-bearer  took  his 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  with  his  two 
attendants,  one  at  each  side  of  him.  Twelve 
acolytes  ranged  themselves  to  the  right  ot 
the  bier;  twelve  to  the  left.  At  the  foot, 
two  large  chandeliers  were  filled  with  lighted 
torches;  and,  between  them,  the  priest,  in 
black  cope,  with  his  assistants,  began  to  pro- 
nounce the  supplications  of  the  Church  over 
the  dead,  and  to  beseech  the  Eternal  Father 
in  behalf  of  His  servant,  Henry.  And  when 
the  canticle  of  death  and  judgment  had  been 
chanted That  day,  the  day  of  wrath,  of 
calamity  and  misery,  the  great  day  and 
exceeding  bitter,  when  Thou  shalt  come  to 
judge  the  world  by  fire” — the  officiating 
priest  walked  around  the  bier,  purifying  it 
with  holy  water;  and  around  again,  throwing 
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clouds  of  incense  over  the  departed  in  Christ 
— “whom  Thou  hast  ordered,  this  day,  to 
depart  this  life.’* 

He  mounted  the  altar-steps  and  began  to 
speak.  He  dilated  in  the  sense  of  those 
words:  “Who  will  give  me  to  be  as  I was  in 
months  past,  in  the  days  when  God  preserved 
me,  when  His  lamp  shone  over  my  head,  and 
by  His  light  I walked  through  the  darkness? 
as  I was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  God 
was  secretly  within  my  tabernacle?  I put  on 
justice ; and  I clothed  me  with  judgment,  as 
with  a robe  and  a diadem.  I was  an  eye  to 
the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame.  I was  the 
father  of  the  poor.  And  I said : I shall  die 
in  my  nest,  and,  like  a palm  tree,  I shall  mul- 
tiply my  days.  . . But  now,  I am  reduced  to 
nothingness ; my  desires  Thou  hast  swept 
away  like  the  wind;  and  my  welfare  hath 
passed  away  like  a cloud.  And  now,  my 
soul  is  dried  up  within  me,  and  the  days  of 
affliction  possess  me.  By  night,  my  bone  is 
pierced  with  pains;  and  they,  who  devour 
me,  take  no  rest.  I am  likened  to  the  mire, 
and  become  as  dust  and  ashes.” 

In  silence  unbroken,  the  congregation  lis- 
tened. Charles  and  James  were  not  tear- 
less. The  youths,  in  black  cassock  and  white 
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surplice,  who  stood  around  the  bier,  were 
moved,  and  on  the  cheeks  of  many,  fresh 
with  the  bloom  and  hue  of  life,  tears  now 
were  coursing  silently;  and  the  only  sound 
to  break  the  stillness,  beside  the  preacher’s 
voice,  was  a short  cough,  now  and  then,  from 
one  or  other  of  the  boys,  rather  to  stifle 
their  emotion,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

But  Edward’s  whole  soul  was  stirred ; his 
heart  was  tossed  about  as  on  many  waters. 
The  words  of  the  preacher  swayed  his  feel- 
ings to  and  fro,  as  he  had  never  experienced 
before.  It  was  a voice  from  the  tomb  that 
rung  in  the  ears  of  the  living ; and,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  as  the  acolytes  with- 
drew, Edward  stepped  out  and  approached 
the  bier.  Other  friends  gathered  around; 
and,  as  his  hand  was  on  the  cofftn  to  move 
the  lid,  his  wish  was  anticipated.  The  por- 
tion which  covered  the  corpse’s  head  was 
turned  back,  for  a last  view. 

Markman’s  face  was  uncovered.  The 
pale  cheeks  were  deeply  sunk  and  attenuated. 
About  the  mouth  and  lips  there  was  a 
repose,  as  of  one  at  peace  at  last,  as  of  one 
who  sleepeth.  And  the  dark  rings,  around 
the  closed  eyes,  seemed  to  speak  of  tears 
shed  in  plenty,  of  sorrow  very  great;  and 
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the  calm  open  brow,  on  which  years  had 
made  no  wrinkle,  spoke  of  a repentance  and 
a confidence  not  spent  in  vain.  The  be- 
holders felt  not  like  mourners  who  have  no 
hope. 

On  the  pillow  of  the  dead  youth  rested  a 
beautiful  rose,  which  Emily  had  placed  there; 
it  was  just  beginning  to  fade.  But  its  rich 
fragrance  still  lingered.  Edward  bent  over 
the  face  of  death.  The  strong  man  was 
overcome.  He  fairly  wept;  and  the  tear- 
drops fell  upon  the  bier. 

Galveston  stood  beside  him,  and,  observ- 
ing his  emotion,  quietly  took  his  hand  and 
moved  back  into  the  pew.  The  two  knelt, 
and  the  tears  flowed  fast  down  Edward’s 
cheeks.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Galveston,  too,  knelt.  He  had  never 
before  felt  such  a reality  of  life;  he  had 
never  experienced  such  a reality  of  death. 
He  seemed  to  awake  from  a dream,  and 
find  everything  instinct  with  life.  Church, 
sanctuary,  altar,  everything  stood  around,  full 
of  meaning,  full  of  life.  Things  were  not 
what  they  had  seemed.  They  had  all  been 
semblances  before ; now  they  bore  on  him 
as  realities — truths  all  around,  the  truth  of 
some  One  yonder,  inside  that  tabernacle, 
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really  there,  addressing  him,  speaking  to  his 
heart.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar  stood  out  as 
a reality.  Religion,  like  a vision  of  justice 
and  peace,  for  the  first  time  appeared  vested 
before  him,  in  garments  of  truth.  The  voice 
of  the  preacher  seemed  to  ring  still  in  his 
ears,  with  the  words:  'Tn  the  holy  place  I 
ministered  before  Him.”  And  Galveston, 
by  education  half-a- Catholic,  by  association 
half-an-infidel,  felt  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  knelt  was  holy,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
real  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of 
heaven  and  of  earth. 

Edward  rose  to  move  out  with  the  pro- 
cession. Galveston  did  not  stir,  but  said  in 
a subdued  tone:  “Excuse  me;  I would 
remain  here  awhile.”  Edward  gave  a slight 
nod,  took  his  hat  and  gloves,  and,  joining  the 
funeral  procession  out  of  the  church,  took 
his  seat  in  the  same  carriage  with  his  uncle. 

Galveston  stayed,  and  he  sat  down  and 
thought.  The  good  seeds  which  had  been 
sown  in  former  life,  and  been  fostered  in 
good  company  of  late,  were  now,  in  a few 
brief  hours,  receiving  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment. That  was  a great  gift  which  he 
had  just  received,— the  grace  of  realizing. 
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of  touching  palpably  and  being  touched  by 
the  truths  of  where  he  was,  and  what  he  was 
— the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
duties  which  dawned  upon  him.  But  here 
came  upon  his  mind  old  vague  fears,  which 
had  always  beset  conversion — the  terrors  of 
repentance  and  penance — the  Sacraments 
and  self-sacrifice ! Still,  the  spirit  of  God 
was  busy  around  him,  and  moved  over  the 
face  of  the  troubled  waters  in  his  soul. 
Angels  whispered  about  him,  and  suggested 
thoughts  which  befitted  a man  of  business  in 
so  momentous  a crisis:  ‘‘Ten  thousand  men 
and  women  and  children  do  these  things — 
why  not  I ?’'  And  just  as  this  mighty  ques- 
tion of  eternal  loss  or  gain  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  lo ! a vision  of  Charlie  rose 
up  before  him,  of  virtue,  and  purity,  and 
innocence,  and  genius.  And  James  stood  at 
the  side  of  Charles — just  as  half  an  hour  ago 
they  ministered  there,  adorned  with  the 
snow-white  surplice,  and  with  torches  of 
justice  in  their  hands,  burning  like  shining 
lights  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth.  Gal- 
veston’s heart  was  warmed.  And  he  asked 
himself — how  were  they  so  beautiful,  and 
how  did  they  keep  themselves  so?  And 
again  he  remembered  the  Sacraments,  the 
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fountains  of  grace  and  beauty;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  centre 
of  life  in  the  whole  Church— the  Eucharist, 
in  which  Christ  left  Himself  for  the  good  of 
sovAs— propter  homines.  Then  he  felt  he 
was  in  presence  of  the  same  Holy  Eucharist ; 
and  he  knelt  down. 

Just  then,  a person  entered  the  deserted 
sanctuary,  and,  passing  out,  came  down  by 
Galveston.  It  was  the  sacristan.  Our  friend 
signed  to  him  and  asked  whether  any  father 
was  at  liberty.  The  words  trembled  on  his 
lips  as  he  inquired.  Oh ! It  is  hard  for  the 
bearded  man  to  be  born  anew ! The  sacris- 
tan answered; 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ Could  I see  him  ?”  he  inquired  again. 

“Certainly,  sir;  I will  call  him. 

^ ^ 

Another  soul  was  won  to  God ' 


XXIV 

THE  PURSUERS  PURSUED, 

CHAT  day,  after  the  funeral  cortege  had 
returned  to  the  city,  and  the  numerous 
friends  were  dispersed,  Mrs.  Markman 
consented  to  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Desmonds,  and  came  to  reside  for  a time 
with  them.  Her  own  house  was  full  of  lone- 
liness and  sadness. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
members  of  the  family  were  seated  together. 
Their  consolation  and  comfort,  after  the 
recent  depressing  scenes,  lay  in  disburdening 
their  minds  to  one  another.  Mrs.  Desmond 
showed  herself  the  wise  matron,  rich  in  the 
resources  of  piety  and  in  the  prudence  of  a 
Christian  mother.  Emily  could  apply  the 
salve  of  a feeling  but  buoyant  disposition. 
Uncle  Desmond  called  at  the  house,  and 
after  joining  in  the  party  for  a little  while, 
begged  to  withdraw  with  Edward.  The 
young  man  said: 
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“With  pleasure,  uncle.” 

They  saluted  the  company  and,  as  they 
entered  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  uncle, 
with  a slight  smile  hovering  around  his  lips, 
observed : 

“My  dear  Edward,  I have  settled  your 
business.” 

“You  have?  When,  uncle?  How?” 

“ Within  the  last  few  days ; but  I deferred 
informing  you,  till  the  last  nail  was  struck  on 
the  head;  and,  moreover,  till  our  departed 
friend’s  obsequies  were  completed.” 

“Dear  uncle,”  said  Edward,  with  great 
earnestness,  and  an  expression  of  lively  gra- 
titude on  his  face,  “give  me  all  the  parti- 
culars.” 

“In  brief,  they  are  these.  You  must  know, 
in  the  first  place,^  that  I had  travelled  with 
those  two  same  ruffians ; and,  before  ever 
you  broached  the  subject  to  me,  I had  heard 
your  name  in  the  mouth  of  strangers,  abroad 
on  the  high  seas.” 

“Is  that  possible,  uncle?  You  never  men- 
tioned it.” 

“ No ; but  I was  not,  on  that  account,  the 
less  alive  to  consequences,  So  I felt  happy 
in  gathering  an  item  or  two  of  information, 
from  what  I overheard  them  say  in  the  depot 
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at  New  York,  and  on  the  cars.  They  meant 
to  settle  down  in  business,  somewhere  in 
the  States.  With  this,  and  the  information 
you  yourself  afforded  me,  of  your  having 
been  initiated  into  that  society  in  Paris,  on 
a night  when  you  would  seem  to  have  been 
plied  with  liquor,  and  rendered  somewhat 
unconscious  of  what  you  were  doing,  I oro- 
ceeded  to  work.'' 

“What  measures  did  you  take,  uncle?" 

“I  first  called  upon  our  friend,  detective 
Kilben.  You  know  that  for  ability,  there  is 
no  man  his  equal  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
nor  another  pair  of  eyes  equal  to  his.  I 
detailed  my  design  to  him;  and,  taking  him 
as  companion,  went  at  once  to  carry  it  out. 
I called  at  M — 's  hotel ; and  sent  up  my  card 
to  your  acquaintances.  The  waiter  brought 
down  word  that  I was  invited  up  stairs.  I 
declined;  I desired  to  meet  them  in  the 
coffee-room..  You  see,  I did  not  care  for 
discussing  the  business  in  a private  place, 
lest  violence  should  be  attempted.  These 
men  are  generally  armed.  To  be  sure,  so 
was  my  friend,  the  detective.  But  I would 
have  them  down ; and  one  of  them  came.  I 
requested  the  presence  of  both.  Both  ap- 
peared, and  we  sat  down  together  in  the 
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coffee-room.  Meanwhile,  you  may  imagine, 
we  had  recognized  one  another,  at  first 
glance,  as  fellow-travellers  over  the  ocean. 
In  answer  to  their  expression  of  surprise,  I 
observed  quietly: 

“‘Yes,  gentlemen,  we  have  travelled  to- 
gether. And,  as  you  see  by  my  card,  my 
name  is  Mr.  Desmond.  Now,  without  more 
ado,  will  you  tell  me  your  claims  upon  Ed- 
ward Desmond.’ 

“‘I  have  his  bond,’  observed  the  dark  man. 

“‘Let  us  see  the  bond  and  form  a judg- 
ment upon  it,’  said  I. 

“‘I  have  shown  it  to  him,’  was  the  answer, 
‘and  he  acknowledged  it.’ 

“‘I  take  his  place,  now,’  said  I;  ‘let  me 
see  it.’ 

“‘That  is  impossible,  sir,’  he  answered, 
‘this  is  a private  affair,  between  Mr.  Edward 
Desmond  and  ourselves.’ 

“‘Gentlemen,’  I answered,  ‘to  make  the 
matter  brief,  understand  a point  or  two  upon 
this  question.  Whether  Mr.  Edward  Des- 
mond has  reached  man’s  estate  or  not,  and 
has  a property  of  his  own  or  not,  does  not 
much  concern  us,  after  all.  For,  if  the  hold 
you  have  upon  him  is  not  founded  on  law, 
but  on  certain  relations  which  he  has  con- 
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tracted  with  you,  know  that  those  relations 
have  no  standing  in  this  country/  Here  I 
glanced  at  our  friend,  the  detective,  who  had 
never  moved  his  eyes  off  one  of  the  couple, 
but  to  fix  them  on  the  other;  and  who,  by 
that  operation,  was  evidently  causing  them 
no  little  uneasiness.  I continued:  Hf  your 
claims  upon  him  are  only  to  further  your 
own  private  business  purposes  in  the  States, 
where  I know  you  are  going  to  settle,’ — at 
this  they  started — ‘our  friend  and  I are  both 
of  us  well  acquainted  with  every  nook  and 
corner  in  the  business  parts  of  this  country, 
and  with  every  title  you  can  put  forward  on 
Edward’s  property.’ 

“The  detective,  meanwhile,  had  not  uttered 
a single  word ; he  merely  looked  at  them. 

“I  continued:  ‘Gentlemen,  I am  here  to 
answer  any  reasonable  demand.  Make  it, 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied.’ 

“‘My  demands,’  said  one  of  them,  pretty 
fiercely,  ‘ are  on  Edward  Desmond !’ 

“‘Then,  sir,’  I answered  sternly,  ‘your 
demands  are  as  good  as  none !’ 

“‘We  shall  see  that!’  the  taller  one  of  the 
couple  answered;  it  was  the  first  time  he 
spoke.  He  was  going  on  to  say  something 
more,  when  Kilben  rose  to  his  feet.  You 
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know,  Edward,  what  a tall,  powerful  man  he 
is,  with  a ferocious  black  beard.  He  rose 
up  and  said  to  me : 

“ ‘ Mr.  Desmond,  let  us  suspend  this  meet- 
ing.* 

‘‘  I was  reluctant  to  do  so.  He  took  me  by 
the  arm  and  led  me  out  of  the  room.  But  I 
had  observed  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the 
two  men.  The  taller  had  something  on  his 
lips  to  say,  but  it  died  away ; and  the  small, 
dark  man  looked  pale.  No  sooner  were  we 
out  of  the  room,  with  the  door  closed  behind 
us,  than  Kilben  said: 

“H  know  these  two  men  well.  Twelve 
years  ago  they  were  guilty  of  embezzlement 
in  a New  York  bank,  and  ran  away.  Now, 
Mr.  Desmond,  I can  do  one  of  two  things 
for  you — either  take  measures  to  convict 
them,  or  frighten  them  out  of  this  country; 
for  they  will  be  ready  to  go  at  double-quick, 
when  they  see  they  are  recognized.* 

“ ‘ Is  that  so  !*  I exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

“ ‘ Which  shall  I do  ?’  he  asked. 

“ ‘ Oh ! do  what  you  like,  so  that  Edward 
is  safe.* 

“‘Well,*  he  answered,  T will  let  you  know 
soon.* 

“We  parted.  But  I saw,  as  he  entered  the 
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room  again,  that  the  two  men  had  already 
decamped  and  disappeared.  Kilben  fol- 
lowed. This  was  three  days  ago.  I have 
not  seen  him  since.  But  half  an  hour  ago, 
I received  a telegram  from  him.  He  says 
that  they  took  to  flight ; he  pursued ; they 
never  stopped,  till,  reaching  New  York,  they 
embarked,  this  very  morning.  In  the  steamer 
Arabia.  They  are  now  on  the  ocean.  So 
there  Is  an  end  of  your  affair;  the  last  nail  has 
been  driven  in.  I shall  reward  Kilben  richly.'* 
“ Thanks,  uncle,  thanks — thanks  !’* 

“ Make  good  your  thanks,  son,  with  good 
deeds — with  something  more  than  words.** 

“ What  shall  I do  ? I am  ready — entirely 
ready;**  and  the  flush  of  enthusiasm  mounted 
the  young  man's  cheeks. 

“Will  you  bear  the  burden  of  my  whole 
office  ?’*  returned  Mr.  Desmond.  “ I am  get- 
ting old.  It  does  not  befit  me  now,  to  leave 
my  fireside  and  go  travelling,  as  if  the  young 
blood  were  coursing  in  my  veins.  I rejoice 
no  longer  in  the  excitement  of  business. 
And  when  last  I returned  from  Europe,  my 
good  lady  insisted  that  I should  not  leave 
her  again ; for,  in  spite  of  her  confidence  in 
St.  Joseph,  in  spite  of  the  wax-candles  she 
ever  keeps  burning  for  my  safe  return,  she 
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fears  and  dreads  the  risks  I run  on  land  and 
sea.  I did  half  promise  her  not  to  go  away 
again.  You  can  supply  the  other  half.” 

“ It  is  too  great  an  honor  you  do  me,  uncle, 
to  think  me  worthy  of  succeeding  you.” 

“Worthy  you  are,  son.  And  if  you  find 
yourself  coming  short  of  the  standard,  you 
have  not  far  to  go  for  a sample  and  a model 
of  how  youth  and  virtue  can  go  hand-in- 
hand,  and  what  they  can  effect.” 

“You  are  referring  to  Charlie,  uncle ?” 

“I  am.” 

“Well,  I will  confess  he  has  worked  a 
revolution  in  me.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  that  same  evening, 
Edward  took  his  hat  and  went  out  alone ; 
and  he,  too,  was  seen  amid  the  throng  of  peni- 
tents in  the  church.  He  unravelled  from 
the  beginning  the  twisted  thread  of  his  life ; 
and  purposed,  and  began  to  keep  his  pur- 
pose of  weaving  it  over  anew ! 

And,  in  that  spirit  it  was  that,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  approached  the  Holy 
Table,  for  the  first  time  in  a long  space. 
And,  at  another  Mass,  Galveston,  too,  was 
remarked  drawing  in  like  manner  from  the 
same  fount  of  grace,  and  strength,  and 
beauty. 


XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 
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*H0  is  coming  now?’'  asked  Edward. 
He  directed  Emily’s  attention  to  a 
carriage,  which  was  turning  a corner 
of  the  road. 

They  were  at  home,  seated  on  the  porch, 
and  part  of  a goodly  company  gathered 
there.  They  were  celebrating  a great  occa- 
sion. On  the  evening  before,  Charlie’s 
career  as  a school-boy  had  come  to  a happy 
end.  He  had  appeared  on  the  public  stage, 
had  delivered  in  the  name  of  his  class  a vale- 
dictory address,  paying  a final  tribute  to  the 
college,  his  alma  mater;  and  he  had  become 
a graduate.  Certainly,  his  appearance  was 
a great  success;  his  reception  by  the  crowded 
audience  highly  gratifying.  He  now  formed 
one  of  the  company,  under  the  flowering 
vines  of  the  porch;  and,  though  he  were 
more  at  ease  had  the  topic  of  conversation 
been  something  else  than  his  own  success, 
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still,  to  all  appearance,  he  was  perfectly  self- 
possessed,  and  behaved  like  a polished 
young  gentleman. 

A carriage  was  driving  up  to  the  gate. 
Charlie  thought  it  was  Mr.  Lambeth  and 
family.  Mr.  Galveston  was  more  correct  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  Mr.  Desmond  and  lady, 
to  both  of  whom  he  had  recently  been  intro- 
duced by  Edward. 

They  came  down  the  stone  steps  and  pro- 
ceeded over  the  lawn  to  meet  the  visitors. 
The  day  was  a charming  one  at  the  end  of 
June,  ten  days  after  Henry,  the  friend  of 
Charles  and  the  long-lost  treasure  of  Mrs. 
Markman,  had  blissfully  departed  to  a better 
life.  He  was  not  forgotten;  yet  Charlie 
could  not  feel  sad  to-day;  for  the  life  of  his 
friend,  though  sad  in  its  details,  was  like  a 
melody  which  ended  sweetly.  It  soothed 
his  recollections  and  softened  the  tone  of  his 
feelings,  as  he  Walked  across  the  sun-lit  path, 
under  the  beech-trees;  and  he  beheld  the 
reflection  of  the  golden  light  on  the  beautiful 
waters  of  the  valley  beneath ; and  glancing 
up  the  green  slope  and  verdant  hills  beyond, 
to  the  azure  sky  above,  which  bore  here  and 
there  a satin-like  cloud  bathing  in  the  sun- 
light, he  felt  his  heart  light  within  him.  His 
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present  was  as  fragrant  as  the  air  around 
him;  and  his  future,  which  opened  indefi- 
nitely before  him,  unfolded  in  colors  brighter 
and  fresher,  till  in  the  distance  it  faded  away. 

They  greeted  the  arrivals.  The  uncle 
accosted  Charles: 

‘‘A  long-expected  day  come  at  last,  my 
boy!  Your  school-days  been  long  enough, 

ehr 

Mr.  Galveston  observed:  “Even  were 
they  longer,  he  could  scarcely  have  made 
of  them  more  than  he  has.'' 

“I  am  satisfied,"  responded  the  youth 
modestly. 

They  moved  towards  the  house. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  porch,  Mrs.  Mark- 
man,  who,  though  in  her  weeds  of  bereave- 
ment and  mourning,  had  assumed  the  cheer- 
ful air,  so  elegant  and  so  natural  to  her,  of 
congratulating  the  happy, . was  conversing 
with  Mrs.  Desmond.  The  latter  said: 

“I  cannot  gainsay  that  he  is  a worthy 
subject  of  felicitation.  Yet,  do  you  know»  I 
feared — I feared" — 

“ What  gave  you  reason  to  fear  ?" 

“Three  months  ago,  he  seemed  to  be 
changing,  as  the  bright  face  of  day  under  a 
cloud.  So  near  the  end  of  his  boyhood;  and 
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yet,  if  anything  happened  to  mar  the  beauty 
of  his  soul,  so  far  would  he  be  from  what  I 
hoped  and  prayed  for.  My  heart  fluttered, 
as  I observed  him  losing  his  steadiness  of 
manner ; and,  in  place  of  it,  there  was  coming 
— I don’t  know  how  to  describe  it.  Still,  I 
hoped  that  his  path  would  end  as  it  had 
begun.” 

“And  surely  so  it  has,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Markman. 

“And  so  it  has.  And  I thank  you  for 
your  felicitation.  Moreover” — she  lowered 
her  voice — “much  has  been  done  which  I 
dared  but  vaguely  hope  for  Edward  is 
changed,  is  he  not?” 

Mrs.  Markman  answered  with  a nod  of 
satisfaction,  as  she  resumed:  “Thank  God, 
my  dear  lady,  for  the  good  things  He  has 
given  you.  But  one  thing  in  Charles’  con- 
duct has  specially  attracted  my  notice.  He 
is  now  old  enough  for  his  heart  and  affections 
to  develop,  to  move  about  and  to  settle ; to 
cause  emotions  and  disturbance,  as  passions 
always  do,  at  the  time  they  awake.  Yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  suffered.  My  own 
dear  departed  one” — the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  and,  by  sympathy,  Mrs.  Desmond  was 
affected — “had  sad  exoerience  and  suffered, 
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as  you  know.”  She  paused  a moment. 
“But  all  is  well  now,  thanks  to  the  goodness 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  whose  keeping  he 
ever  was.  Charles  has  steered  through  and 
is  safe.” 

The  party  on  the  lawn  approached.  Uncle 
said: 

“ What  a sombre,  sober  view  you  take  of 
life,  Charlie!” 

“Oh,  no!  not  at  all,  uncle;”  and  a beam- 
ing smile  played  over  his  features,  as  he 
stood  a moment,  and  his  eye  wandered  back 
over  the  fair  prospect  of  land  and  water. 
He  brought  his  glance  back  to  his  uncle, 
who  was  surveying  and  admiring  him,  and 
he  said: 

“ A purpose,  an  occupation,  a work  to  do 
and  conscientiously  done,  will  brighten  the 
dullest  side  of  the  darkest  day,  and  will 
make  the  brighter  side  brilliant.  Here’s 
Emily” — 

“What  are  you  saying  of  me,  master 
Charles?”  answered  his  sister  to  the  mention 
of  her  name. 

“I  am  just  remarking,  Emmy,  that  you 
don’t  care  for  seeing  the  outside  of  the 
house.  One  would  say  yours  was  the  dullest 
life  in  creation.” 
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“ Oh  — she  deprecated  the  term — “ don’t 
say  so!” 

“ Nor  do  I say  so ; for,  somehow  or  other, 
you  are  always  so  busy,  you  find  so  much  to 
do,  that  you  are  as  lively  as  a cricket,  as 
merry  as  a lark,  and  as  happy  as  I’d  wish 
my  sister  to  be.” 

“Thank  you,  master  Charles!”  she  cour- 
tesied  complacently  to  him;  “you  have  a 
sweet  tongue.” 

“Don’t  call  me  master,  Emmy,”  he  said, 
as  he  stooped  over  a bush  and  plucked  a 
beautiful  rose.  He  presented  it.  She 
accepted  it,  and  answered : 

“Don’t  call  you  master?  What  was  that 
parchment  and  great  red  ribbon  and  seal  I 
beheld  you  receiving  last  night?  Thank 
you ! Your  success  seems  to  blush  in  this 
fragrant  rose.”  And  she  tripped  away  to 
the  ladies. 

The  whole  company,  though  not  yet  com- 
plete, gathered  together;  and  Charles  took 
a seat  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Markman,  The 
lady  said  to  him : 

“How  much  we  should  like  to  know  what 
you  mean  to  do  with  yourself.” 

^‘My  mother,”  he  answered,  “has,  I think, 
some  secret  design  on  me.” 
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“No,  indeed,  son,'^  replied  Mrs.  Desmond; 
“ my  design  Til  publish  to  the  world.'* 

“Then  tell  us,  mother." 

The  lady  paused.  Emily  playfully  put  in : 
“Mamma,  Charlie  is  laughing.  He  knows 
well  enough,  himself." 

He  answered : “ Emmy,  I know  what  you 
would  have  me  do." 

“What’s  that?"  she  asked  quickly,  with  a 
degree  of  excited  curiosity. 

“Hold  wool  for  you  to  roll!’*  They 
laughed;  she  shook  her  little  head  at  him. 

Galveston  said:  “Your  uncle,  Charlie, 
would,  I surmise,  be  rejoiced  with  your  pre- 
sence in  his  office,  to  keep  you  in  talk  and 
himself  in  spirits." 

“Most  assuredly,"  said  the  uncle,  “in  talk 
and  in  spirits;  but  as  to  my  office,  Edward 
now  must  answer  that." 

“And  I,"  subjoined  Edward,  affectionately, 
“would,  if  I could,  have  you  always  with  me, 
my  own  dear  brother;’*  he  pressed  Charlie’s 
hand.  “ But  will  you  let  me?" 

“Ah!  more  than  one  has  a say  in  that 
matter,"  remarked  Mrs.  Desmond;  “James 
will  claim  a hearing,  no  less  than  any  one." 

“At  all  events,"  said  the  uncle,  “ wherever 
you  are^  it  is  clear  from  the  signs  around 
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you,  that  you  will  never  want  company,  nor 
union,  nor  strength.  This  is  evidently, 
Charles,  a privilege  of  your  being  and  your 
character.  I could  not  wish  you  a more 
happy  trait  than  to  be  always  lending  and 
always  borrowing  your  strength,  in  union 
and  society.*" 

“Now,  uncle,*"  answered  the  youth  brightly, 
“you  remind  me  of  those  words : 


♦Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives: 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  the  embrace  he  gives.*  ” 

“That  is  my  idea,  Charles.*" 

“Well,  mother,  tell  us  your  design  about 
Charlie,*"  said  Emily. 

“ Oh ! it  is  already  well  known.  My  care 
for  you,  son,  has  made  it  clearer  than  words 
can  say.  You  see,  I have  put  in  your  way 
every  chance  of  enlightening  your  mind,  by 
learning  and  accomplishment;  and  I have 
industriously  sought  for  your  youthful  will 
and  tender  heart,  the  genial  air  of  good  com- 
pany; and  I have  encouraged  it  in  the  way 
of  Christian  devotion.  That  done,  it  only 
remains  that  I hope  for  the  result  I have 
ever  desired:  continue  as  you  have  grown, 
and  now  begin  the  work  which  devolves 
upon  you.’* 
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“ Specify  that,  madam,”  said  the  uncle, 

“I  cannot,”  she  answered;  ‘dt  is  not  for 
me,  but  for  God  alone  to  determine  the  line 
of  life,  the  profession,  vocation.  My  work 
has  been  to  help  from  without,  to  place  the 
conditions  for  him  to  choose  his  course  well. 
The  finger  of  God  is  his  guide ; and  a young 
mind  purified,  and  a young  will  rightly  bent, 
can  easily  distinguish  and  obey  the  direction 
of  such  a guide.” 

Mr.  Galveston  whispered  to  Emily  r ‘‘That 
reminds  me  of  what  Charlie  styled  cultivat- 
ing the  Kingly  Image  within  us.  Do  you 
remember  that  beautiful  talk  of  his  about  the 
Kingly  Image  and  the  Finger  of  God  ?” 

“Remember  it!  and  the  way  he  spoke  of 
my  playing  on  the  piano,  when  my  fingers 
were  cold ; indeed  I do  I So,  mamma,”  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady,  “ will  you  rest  satis- 
fied, whatever  Charlie  will  do  with  himself? 
I don’t  think  I will.  He  has,  in  his  mind’s 
eye,  I know,  philosophers  and  great  orators, 
and  what  not  1” 

“ Not  to  mention  great  talkers,  here  and 
there,”  he  subjoined  with  a quiet  smile. 

She  let  that  slip,  and  added  more  calmly : 
“Well,  tell  us  soon,  Charlie,  whatever  it  is; 
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and  don’t  suffer  it  to  tear  you  away  from  us. 
Here  they  are!” 

Several  carriages  stopped  at  the  gate. 
They  thronged  down  to  meet  the  visitors. 
Charles  pressed  the  hand  of  James,  the 
friend  of  his  school-boy  days.  The  dinner- 
bell  rang;  and  amid  the  perfumes  of  bou- 
quets of  flowers  luxuriating  in  the  pride  of 
summer  bloom,  the  whole  company  moved 
towards  the  dining-room,  where  elegance 
and  richness  were  alike  displayed. 

They  sat  down  to  a banquet,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  formed  the  last  scene  of  Charles* 
boyhood,  and  closed  the  last  act  in  the  play 
of  his  youthful  free-will. 

si:  si:  si:  si:  * 

A brief  interval — and  the  family  circle  is 
still  intact,  save  in  regard  of  one.  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, Mrs.  Markman,  and  Emily  are  the 
centre  of  the  domestic  circle.  Edward  and 
Galveston  are  its  representatives  and  sup- 
ports in  the  face  of  the  world — each  high  in 
standing  and  united  in  interests.  James, 
who  has  already  advanced  in  his  profession, 
is  a constant  visitor  of  the  family ; evidently 
his  affections  have  found  a place.  And  the 
uncle  reclines  in  the  retirement  of  his  own 
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hearth.  Charles  alone  does  not  press  the 
threshold.  His  profession  will  have  him 
elsewhere,  in  spite  of  Emily's  protest;  and, 
before  the  light  of  day  has  closed  upon  his 
eyes,  it  may  carry  him  far  away.  But  it  is 
the  privilege  of  a high  profession  to  make 
large  demands  on  natural  ties,  and  heavy 
exactions  on  the  funds  of  the  heart.  For 
returns  are  made  a hundred-fold. 
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This  work  is  divided  into  seventy-two  Exercises,  corresponding  with  the 
naiber  of  /ears  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  massed  on  earth,  with  a conteeratiMi 

(3) 


4 Published  by  Peter  f . Cunningham, 

to  Miry  of  the  twelre  months  of  the  year,  in  reference  to  her  virtues ; a'a*  • 
meth(^  of  using  certain  of  the  Exercises  hy  a way  of  devotion  for  the  “ M inlh 
of  Mary,”  a Novena  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Cc  ucejition,  and  other  mattei « 
both  interesting  and  advantageous  to  the  true  servant  of  Mary,  and  those  wh« 
would  become  «•>. 

“ Baltimore,  April  6,  1865. 

“We  willingly  unite  with  the  Ordinary  of  Philadelpliia  and  the  Metropolitaa 
•f  New  York  in  approving  ‘The  Year  of  Mary,’  republished  by  Peter  F.  Cun- 
•ingham,  of  Philadelphia. 

“M.  J.  SPALDING, 

'^Archbishop  of  BaUimors.” 

A work  presented  to  the  Catholics  with  such  recommendations  does  not  need 
any  woid  of  encouragement  from  us. — Pilot. 

This  work  meets  a want  long  ungratified.  The  devotional  Exercises  which 
make  up  the  book  are  iugeiiiousiy  arranged  in  reference,  1st,  to  each  year  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin’s  long  residence  on  earth  ; 2d,  to  every  Sunday  and  festival 
throughout  the  year.  The  Exercises  are  therefore  seven ty-two  in  number,  cor- 
responding to  the  generally  received  belief  of  the  duration  of  lier  terrestrial  life. 

The  First  Exercise  is  thus  appropriated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
may  be  used  both  for  the  8th  of  December  aud  for  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
The  seventy-second  celebrates  the  Assumption,  and  may  be  profitably  read  on 
the  15th  of  August,  aud  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Each  Instruction  is  prefaced  by  a text  from  holy  writ,  and  followed  by  an 
example,  a historical  fact,  a practice  and  a prayer. 

The  Approbations  are: 

Ist.  By  the  Roman  Theological  Censor. 

2d.  By  a favorable  letter  from  his  Holiness  Gregory  XVI. 

3d.  By  the  recommendatory  signatures  of  the  Archbishops  of  Baltimore  aud 
New  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

This  Devotional  is  a deeply  interesting  and  practical  manual,  and  Mrs.  Sadlier, 
who  has  very  skilfully  reduced  the  originally  free  translation  into  graceful  con- 
formity to  the  original,  has  rendered  the  Christian  public  a most  essential  ser- 
vice. We  wish  it  the  widest  circulation. — N.  F.  Tablet. 

“The  Year  of  Mary”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  to  the  Mother  of 
God  that  a Catholic  family  could  desire  to  have.  We  are  free,  however,  to 
confess  our  partiality  in  noticing  any  book  that  treats  of  the  pre-eminent  glory 
of  her  whom  God  exalted  above  all  created  beings. 

But,  independently  of  this  consideration,  the  present  volume  can  be  recom- 
mended on  its  own  special  merits.  Besides  being  replete  with  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, it  presents  a detailed  account  of  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  tlie 
Conception  to  the  Assumption,  and  views  her  under  every  possible  aspect,  both 
as  regards  herself  and  her  relations  with  man.  It  lays  down  the  rules  by 
which  we  are  to  bo  guided  iu  our  practical  devotions  towards  her  ; displays  its 
genuine  characteristics,  and  indicates  the  sublime  sentiments  by  which  w« 
ought  to  be  actuated  when  we  pay  her  our  homage,  or  invoke  her  assistance. 

“The  Year  of  Mary”  contains  seventy-two  Exercises,  in  accordance  with  ths 
received  opinion  of  the  Church  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  lived  that  number  of 
years  on  earth.  In  these  instructions,  the  reader  shall  learn  her  life,  her  pre- 
rogatives, her  glory  in  Heaven,  and  her  boundless  goodness  to  mankind.  We 
would  like  to  see  this  book  in  every  Catholic  family  in  the  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  honor  the  Mother  of  God  sufficiently  well.  But  in  reading  this 
book,  or  any  like  it,  we  mustev«r  bear  in  mind  tliat  acts,  not  mere  professions 
of  piety,  should  be  the  distinctive  marks  of  “ the  true  servant  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,”  and  that  she  is  really  honored,  only  in  so  far  as  we  imitate  her  virtues 
for  the  sake  of  Him  through  whom  alone  we  can  hope  for  eternal  life. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Sadlier  is  familiar  to  the  public ; her  taleuts  as  an  authoress 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  eulogy  here ; she  is  an  a.:compIished  lady,  and 
has  faithful  y done  her  part.  As  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Cunningham,  we  tay. 
without  flattery,  that  ho  has  done  a good  work  iu  presenting  this  excelleut 
book  to  his  fellow-Catholics,  and  with  all  our  heart  we  wish  hltn  the  fAllest 
weasareof  suoress  to  which  this  noble  enterpr<««  lutitles  him. — The  Moruhlg  ^ 
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^dilations  of  St.  Ignatius;  or,  ^‘Tlic 
tual  Exercises”  expounded, 

By  Father  Siniscalchi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 


^pirf 


h'lblisLed  wuh  tne  approbation  of  the  Rigid  Rev,  Bishop  of  PhxlndelvMm 
i #01.  12mo. 


Price— Neat 'y  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back H.3( 

The  time  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Society  of  .lesus,  would  itself  insure  th« 
euaracve>-  of  the  above  book  of  meditations,  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  kind 
But  ihn  greater  part  of  Catholics  of  all  nations  have  been  made  lamiliarwiib 
tnenalare  object,  and  efficiency  of  these  meditations  in  the  Spiritual  Retreat# 
conducted  by  tL  i Fathers  of  this  Society,  in  every  language,  in  every  cc  untry 
and  almost  every  town  of  Christendom,  Wo  are  glad  to  see  this  valuable  work 
published  in  our  country  and  tongue,  and  feel  assured  it  will  be  heart!  y 
welcomed  by  the  multitudes  who  are  familiar  with  it,  if  in  no  other  way  ai 
least  from  the  free  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  the  Jesuit  Missions,  forming 
as  it  does,  the  basis  of  all  those  inspiriting  exercises  which  constitute  a 
spiritual  retreat. — CaViolic  Mirror. 

This  is  the  first  American  edition  of  this  celebrated  work,  which  has  been 
translJ^ted  into  nearly  all  the  European  languages.  It  supplies  a want  long 
felt  in  America.  It  is  an  excellent  book  of  Meditations  for  the  family,  but  it  i* 
particularly  adapted  for  those  atteuding  Retreats  or  Missions,  especially  Uioss 
given  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  method  this  is.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
this  book  to  the  Catholic  public  —New  Yo^'k  Tablet. 

This  is  a timely  publication  of  the  Meditations  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  Catholic 
community  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  publisher  for  bringing  the  work 
within  their  roach.  In  Europe,  where  it  is  well  known,  it  would  be  supeifluoua 
to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  a new  edition  being  published  ; but 
inasmuch  as  American  Catholics  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  Very 
familiar  with  the  work,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a few  words  concern- 
ing it. 

The  Meditations  are  twenty-two  in  number,  each  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
In  each  division  the  subject  is  viewed,  as  it  were,  from  a different  point  of  view, 
the  last  being  always  the  most  striking.  Death,  Judgment,  Hell,  and  Heaven’, 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Saviour’s  Life,  and  the  Happiness  ot  Divine  Love— these 
are  the  subjects  of  the  Saint’s  meditations,  and  every  consideration  germain  to 
such  topics  calculated  to  excite  thefeelingsor  influence  the  judgment,  is  brought 
before  the  reader  in  simple,  forcible  language,  or  impressed  on  the  mind  by 
means  of  a striking  anecdote  ot  opposite  illustration.  The  volume  is  thickly 
strewn  with  quotations  from  sacred  and  patruic  writings,  and  the  whole  range 
of  profane  history  is  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  material  wherewith  to 
point  a moral  or  enforce  a truth. 


Daily  Life  of  the  Sick.  La  Journte  des  Maladet, 

By  the  Abb6  Henri  Perreyve,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  U 
Petetot,  Superior  of  the  Oratory.  Translated  from  the  Fretu  h. 
1 yol.  12mo.  Cloth,  extra  beveled Si  .hi* 


acerdos  Sanctificatiis ; or,  l>iscoiirse§  ob 
file  JYIasii  and  Office, 

With  a Preparation  and  Thanksgiving  before  mo  after  Mass  for  overy 
day  in  the  week  Translated  from  the  Lallan  of  St.  Alphonsus  Life«rL 


By  the  Hev.  James  Jones. 

1 Tol.  ISmo. 

Neatly  bound  In  c «tb,  ..... 


$1.0( 
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Published  Peter  F.  Ounmngham 


he  Life  of  St.  Teresa. 

Written  by  herself, 

Tianslated  f/om  the  Spaaisl  by  Re».  Caaon  I>alton,  and  pahilin*  0' jA 
the  approbation  of  the  Rijhi  It»v.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  »»L 

12mo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  . 

Price— In  cloth Wi.M 


i he  Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. 

By  Blessed  Haymond  of  Capua,  her  Confessor. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Witli 
the  approbation  of  tue  RiglU  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  1 vol. 
l^mo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price— In  c.oth fl.60 


Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona. 

Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  and  published  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  1 vol.  16mo., 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  backs. 

Price $1.00 

^I^he  Life  of  St.  Angela  Merici  of  Brescia. 
Foundress  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

By  the  Abbe  Parenty. 

With  a History  of  the  Order  in  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
by  John  Gilmary  Shea.  Published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  1 vol  16mo.,  cloth,  gilt  back. 

Price $1.00 

T he  Life  of  Blessed  ]>8ary  Ann  of  Jesnsy 

de  Parades  y Flores.  “'I’lie  Lily  of  Quito.” 

By  Father  Joseph  Boero,  S.  J. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  a Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesas,  and  pub 
lished  witb  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
1 vol.  Ibmo  , neatly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back. 

Prica fi.ou 


he  Life  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima. 

Edited  by  the  Rev  Frederick  William  Faber,  D D.,  and  pnllisfc  ed  with 
the  approbation  0 the  Right  Rev  Bish-ip  of  Ph  .lai  k.lphia.  1 vol.,  larg« 
l6mo  , neatly  bound  in  clot  1,  gilt  back. 

Price— oulj  $l.oo 


29  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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T lie  Life  of  St.  Cecaila, 

Virgin  and  Martjr. 

Translated  frcm  the  French  of  Father  Gneranger,  and  pablished  with  ill 
a 'probation  oi  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Phi^delphia. 

V «o..  ]2mo. 

Price— In  cloth jil.sc' 


The  above  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  which  has  been  isstied  fci  aome 
time  from  the  Catholic  press  in  this  country.  The  life  auc  martyrdom  ol  fiaint 
Cecilia,  is  itself,  one  of  the  mt^  btauuful  chapters  in  the  hisiory  of  the  Clnircn. 
The  account  of  it  by  Gueranger  is  most  touching.  It  combines  all  the  spright- 
liuess  of  romance,  with  tne  solid  truth  of  history.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  ai  chaeologists  that  has  appeared  in  this  century,  and  is  well  known 
for  many  learned  works.  In  connection  with  the  life  of  Sc.  Cecilia,  he  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions  undei 
the  Roman  Emperors.  There  is  a beautiful  description  of  the  catacombs  and  of 
the  usages  of  the  Christains  in  paying  honor  to  the  martyrs.  In  reading  his  work 
we  seem  to  be  transferred  to  tneir  days.  The  character  of  St.  Cecilia  is  draws 
out  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  though  the  account  is  almost  entirely  taken  fiois 
the  ancient  Acts,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  ab.y  vindicated  by  tha  learned 
author.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  Church,  built  at  her  own  request  ob 
the  spot  where  she  .-uifered.  This  goes  over  a period  of  over  sixteen  hundred 
years.  It  has  oeen,  uu  ring  all  that  time,  one  of  the  most  clearly  cherished  sanctu- 
aries of  Rome.  The  incioental  accounts  of  various  matters  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Saint  and  her  Church,  are  themselves  sntHcient  to  give  great  inter- 
est to  the  volume,  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most  in  this  work — the 
information  imparted  on  many  most  inieresting  topic.-,  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
work,  so  well  calculated  to  enliven  faith,  and  cherish  a devout  .spirit,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  style  of  the  author  who  nas  weaved  the  whcde  intosj  interesting 
a narrative,  that  no  romance  can  vie  with  this  truthful  account  of  the  patroness 
of  song. — Baltimore  Catholic  Mirror. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  American  public  have  been  favored  with  this  very 
interesting  work.  While  the  name  of  the  author  is  a guarantee  for  historical 
sccuracy,  and  learned  research,  the  period  of  which  it  treats  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Catholic.  In  these  pages  one  can  learn  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  early  Christians,  amp  their  sufferings,  and  gain  no  little  insight  into  their 
daily  life.  The  devotion  to  the  Saints  is  becoming  daily  more  practical,  and  wo 
are  glao  to  see  revived  the  memory  of  the  ancient  heroes  and  heioines  whom  the 
Church  has  honored  in  a special  manner.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
American  edition  is  very  good. — Catholic  Standard. 

W«  cannot  iufflciently  admire  ana  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
young  and  old,  this  delightful  work.  The  tenderness  and  exquisite  ivfinement 
and  purity  wnich  surround,  like  a veil,  the  character  of  toe  lovely  St.  Cecilia, 
•erte  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the  unfaltering  courage  by  which  she  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  author  has  made  use  of  ali  the  authentic  and  import 
ant  detai.'s  connected  with  the  life  ami  death  of  the  Saint,  following  the  most 
approved  aul*tioritieg.  The  discov  enes  of  her  tomb  in  the  ninth  and  sixteenth 
aenturics  form  not  the  least  interesting  nortion  of  the  work,  and  the  descript  ion 
of  the  churen,  which  was  once  ner  dwelling  and  the  witness  of  her  sufleringa  and 
triumphs,  brings  those  scene.s  so  vividly  before  us  that  Cecilia  seems  to  belong 
as  much  to  our  own  day  as  to  the  period  vheu  youpg,  beautiful,  wealthy  ana 
accomplished,  the  virgin  bride  of  the  nobk*  .'aleriaa  laid  down  her  life  for  tba 
.martyr’s  crew'o  of  fait!  — A K.  Tabi^et- 
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Publishod  bj  Peter  F.  CunninghaiB) 


Mr  Cunningham,  of  Philadelphia,  has  earned  a new  claim  on  our  gratitv-l* 
pub  lifting  the  LlP'E  Dp'  SAlW  F (JECILIA,  VIKDIN  AND  AlAitrVU.  I'h# 
Act^  of  her  martyrtloui  are  a monument  of  the  wonderful  ways  of  Uud,  and  a mosi 
Bueet  reconl  ol  Cnristiau  heroism,  heavenly  love,  and  pioiligious  consiancy. 
Her  ver-y  name  has  inspired  Christianity  for  tifteen  centuries,  with  con  rag-*,  am 
the  noblest  aspirations.  The  woriv  is  a translation  fr  .m  the  P'l  ench  ot 
Ongranger.  VVe  have  had  only  time  to  road  the  title,  prtiace,  and  a few  rage 
before  going  to  press.  But  we  can  say  this  much,  that  it  was  a very  napp] 
thought  to  undertake  this  translation,  and  we  know  of  no  ether  book  w*  shcuU 
like  to  see  in  tne  hands  of  Catholics  so  much  as  thi  LiP'E  OP'  SAINT  CKCj  1. 1 A 
V/RGiN  AND  MARTYR.— AWort /»uof. 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Cunningham  has  just  brought  out,  in  very  aiimirable  style,  the 
'Life  of  St.  Cecilia,”  Iroin  the  F.ench  of  the  celebrated  i-om.  Guerangvr.  II 
8 difficult  to  film  a more  delightful  volume  than  thi.s.  iti  snbjrct  is  cue  of 
he  most  attractive  in  all  the  annals  of  the  Church  ; and  its  au  nor  one  • t Uu 
Aost  pious  auJ  gifted  of  modern  P'rench  writers:  the  result  is  one  cf  the  most 
iharming  contributions  ever  made  to  Catholic  literature.  As  intimatei  the 
lublisher  has  done  nis  part  in  printing,  in  paper,  and  in  biudtug  W e n turn 
lim  thanks  for  a copy. — FhiLadeipnia  Unicerse,  Oct.  6. 

Domus  Dei. 

A collection  of  Religious  and  Memorial  Poems.  By  Eleanor  O. 

Donnelly.  1 vol.,  8vo. 

Cloth,  extra  beveled,  gilt  edge $1  50 

^^^editations  on  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

By  the  Abbe  Edward  Bartlio.  Published  with  the  approbation  of 

the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  1 vol.  12mo. 

Cloth,  extra  beveled *1  50 

Cloth,  gilt 2 00 


M^adame  de  Lavalle’s  Bequest. 

Counsels  to  Young  Ladies  who  have  Completed  their  EducatlOB. 
1 vol.,  12mo. 

Cloth,  extra  beveled,  gilt  side ^,1  go 


Ifc  of  St.  Ag^nes  of  Rome,  Tirgfin  and  Iflartjri 

Published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Phttadelphia 
1 vol.  ISmo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  with  a beautiful  steel  plate  Por 
trait  of  the  “Youthful  Martyr  of  Rome,” 

Price SOcenta 

IV.i  an’s  Contract  witli  God  in  Baptism. 

Translated  fr 'm  the  French  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Cullen.  1 vol.,  ISmo. 

Prioe 60  o«au 
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Publislied  by  Peter  F,  Oanningbain, 

jffe  of  Si.  Aloy$$i9as  Gosaza^a, 

Of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Edited  by  Edward  llealy  Thompson.  Published  with  the  approbatica  of  th< 
Ri.  Rev.  Bishop  oj  Philadelphia.  1 vol.,  12hio.,  neat  cloth,  beveled,  $1.60 


This  id  the  best  life  of  the  Saint  yet  published  in  tbs  English  lacgoags 
and  should  be  read  by  both  the  young  and  old. 

^The  liife  of  St.  Stanislas  Kostka  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 


By  Edward  Healy  Thompson,  A.M. 

Published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia 
1vol.  12ino.  Cloth  extra  beveled §1.60 


T he  Life  of  Blessed  John  Berchmans 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Translated  from  the  French.  With  an  appendix,  giving  an  account  o/ 
the  miracles  after  death,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See. 
Prom  the  Italian  of  Father  Borgo,  S.  J.  Published  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philwielphia.  1 vol.  12mo. 


Price— In  cloth $1,60 

In  cloth,  gilt  edge ^2 

Xjife  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova. 

With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Men,  the  Manners,  and  the 
Morals  of  tlie  Sixteenth  Century.  1 vol.,  12mo. 

Cloth,  extra  beveled i^l  go 


Life  of  St.  Benedict  of  Sanfratello, 

Surnamed  the  Moor.  1 vol.,  16mo. 

Cloth,  extra ^1  OO 

Divine  Life  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

Being  an  abridgment  of  the  **Mt8tioaIi  Cm  or  God.** 

By  \^n.  Mary  of  Jesus  of  Agreda. 

1 vol.  12mo.  Ck>th,  extra  b«yele<L....~......»..»....»....»......t2  Ot 


10  Published  by  Peter  F.  Ouiuin^ham, 


f'l'' 

I he  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Ey  Mgr.  Ganme,  Prothonotary  Apostolic. 

Xvfih  the  Brief  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  Translated  from  the  PreocU 
bv  A D'liighfer  of  SL  Joseph,  Published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rav, 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

1 vol.  12ino.  Cloth.  Extra  bevoled.  Price $1.60 


1 he  Life  of  St.  Augustine,  Bishop,  Confessor,  and 
Doctor  of  the  Church. 

By  P.  E.  Moriarty,  D.D.,  Ex- Assistant  General,  O.  S.  A. 
Ptib'islied  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadel- 
piiia.  1 vol.  l2rno. 

Cloih.  extra  beveled,  and  gilt  centre $1  60 


Tlie  Life  of  St.  Cliarles  Borroiiieo. 

By  Edward  Healey  Thompson. 

PuMishecl  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia.  1 vol.  12mo. 


Ok'th,  extra  beveled $1  5Q 

“ ‘‘  gilt  edge 2 00 


T be  Sodalist's  Friend.  A Beautiful  Collec- 
tion of  Meditations  and  Prajers. 


Compiled  and  translated  from  approved  8ource.s,  for  the  use  of  members 
and  leaders  of  confraternities.  1 vol.  18mo.,  neatly  bound. 


Price — In  cloth $1.00 

Roan  embossed $1.00 

Embossed  gilt 1.50 

Full  gilt  edges  and  sides 2.00 

Turkey,  superior  extra 3.00 


T be  Montli  of  tbc  Sacred  Heart. 


Arranged  for  each  day  of  the  month  of  Jane.  Containing  also  the  Arch 
Confraternity  of  Sacred  Heart,  and  Father  Borgo’s  Novena  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Mishap  qf 
Philadelphia.  1 neat  lol.  24mc  Cloth,  gilt  back. 

P’-'m  ••••••••••••»••••••%••••  »*  aee  •••  •••  ••••••••••#«••••••  *••••#  ••#•••••«  SO  MnU 


X he  Ark  of  the  People. 

with  Preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  D.D.  1 vol., 

12mo,  cloth  extra,  beveled $2  00 


29  Soutl]  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  11 

f HI 

Uc  Moutb  of  .loscpli. 


Arranged  for  each  day  of  the  month  of  March.  Frcra  the  French  cf  .Vc 
Rev.  Father  Hoguct,  of  the  “Society  of  St.  Mary.”  Pub’islied  wilt  th® 
approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philaoelphia.  1 neat  vol. 
ISmo.  Cloth,  gilt  back. 


Price 


...W  cents. 


An  attentive  perneal » f this  little  work  will  prove,  with  a sincere  utterance  c( 
the  prayers  contained  therein,  a powerful  means  to  reform  one  s life.  Let  us 
iecure  the  friendship  and  intercession  of  St.  Joseph.  He  is  the  foster-fatliei  of 
oar  Saviour.  He  can  say  a good  word  for  us,  indeed.  O,  the  beauty  of  Catholic 
devotions!  how  its  practices,  when  in  direct  connection  with  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  fill  the  soul  with  happiness  and  hope! — Boston  Pilot. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  an  interesting  book  to  all  the  children  of  Mary,  and 
.he  lovers  of  her  pure,  saintly,  and  glorious  spouse,  Sr.  Joseph.  It  is  a good 
companion  to  the  lovely  “ Mouth  of  May.’’ — New  York  Tablet. 

-B.  lie  Little  Obices. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Contain- 
ing the  Little  Offices  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Holy  Ghost,  Immaculate  Cou- 
oeption.  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolours,  Most  Holy  Heart  of  Mary,  Holy 
Angel  Guardian,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  do  Gonzaga,  St.  Stanislaus,  St. 
Jude,  Apostle.  To  which  is  added  a Devout  Method  of  Hearing  Mass. 
Published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
1 vol.  ISmo.  Neatly  bound. 

Price fit*  cents. 

rfi 

JL  lie  Religious  Soul  Elevated  to  Perfection, 
by  tbe  Exercises  of  an  Interior  Life. 

From  the  French  of  the  Abba  Baudrand,  author  of  “The  Elevation  of 
Soul  ” 1 vol.  ISmo. 


Price 


6b  cents. 


A beautiful  and  very  edifying  work  on  the  Glories  and  Virtues  of  th® 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God  ; fron.  the  Italian  of  Father  Alphonse 
Capecelatro,  of  the  Oratory  of  Naples,  with  an  Introductory  Letter  of 
Father  Gratry,  of  the  Paris’Oratory.  Published  with  the  approbation  of 
ih.Q  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  1 neat  vol.  ISmo.  Cloth. 

Price ^ cent®. 

T lie  Roman  Catacombs;  or,  Some  account 
of  tlie  Burial  Places  of  tlie  Early  Cbris- 
tiaiis  ill  Rome. 

By  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northcoate,  M.  A , wi''h  Maps  and  various  IHnstra- 
tiou.s.  Published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Rignt  Rev  Bishop  of  PhilO’ 
delphia. 

1 vol.,  16m>»/.,  neatly  httund  in  r'eth  giJ  btek. 


Price 


^1.00 


12  Published  Peter  F.  Cunninghain, 

J^etters  Addressed  to  a Protestant  Friend, 

By  & Catliolic  Priest  With  a Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bec«*r 

1 voi.  12nio.  Cloth  extra  beveled ..^$1  5f\ 

Cliarity  and  Tintii;  or,  Catholics  not  un- 
charitable in  saying  that  None  are 
Saved  out  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

By  the  Eev,  Edward  Hawarden. 

Published  with  the  approbatioa  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

I Tol.  12mo. 

Price — Neatly  bound  in  cloth.. fl.25 

In  this  book,  the  learned  and  earnest  author  discusses  a questioD<«5f  vital  im« 
portance  toall,  viz. ; Is  there  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Communion?  At 
the  present  moment,  when  the  strongest  proof  of  Christianity,  in  the  popular 
opinion,  is  a belief  that  every  road  leads  to  heaven,  and  that  every  man  who 
lives  a moral  life  is  sure  to  be  saved,  the  very  title  of  this  book  will  grate 
harshly  on  many  ears.  To  such  we  wjuld  say — Read  the  work,  and  learn  that 
“ a charitable  judgment  may  be  very  unfavorable,  and  a favorable  judgment 
may  be  very  uncharitable  ” “Charity  and  Truth”  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
ablest  controversialists  and  most  learned  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England.  The  method  adopted  in  “ Charity  and  Truth”  is  the  catechetical,  and 
to  help  the  memory  the  questions  are  set  in  large  characters  at  the  top  tf  each 
page.  In  the  preface,  the  Reverend  reviewer  takes  up  and  disposes  of  six 
vulgar  errors, — 1st.  That  it  is  charity  to  suppose  all  men  saved  whose  life  is 
morally  honest.  2d.  That  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  will  not  suffer  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  to  perish.  3d.  That  it  is  charity  to  believe  the  Jews 
and  Turks  are  saved.  4th.  That  if  I judge  more  favorably  of  the  salvation  of 
another  man  than  he  does  of  mine,  I am  the  more  charitable  of  the  two.  6th. 
That,  setting  all  other  considerations  apart,  if  Protestants  judge  more  favor- 
ably of  the  salvation  of  Catholics  than  Catholics  do  of  theirs,  Protestants  are 
on  the  more  charitable  side.  6th.  That  he  is  uncharitable  whoever  supposes 
that  none  are  saved  in  any  other  religion  unless  they  are  excused  by  invinci- 
ble ignorance.— Jfet.  Jtteean^. 

A History  of  England, 

For  The  Young. 

Compiled  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Iloly  Child  Jesu»,  for  the  use  of  their 
schools  in  England,  and  republished  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Schools  ia 
the  United  States. 

1 vol.  12  mo $1.00 

This  is  an  admirable  compendium  of  English  history,  deserving  a place  in  al) 
our  schools.  It  is  well  arranged  for  a class  book,  having  genealogical  tables,  a 
good  index,  and  questions  for  each  chapter. — Catholic  Mirror. 

This  is  a most  valuable  little  book,  giving  just  sufficient  information  to  interest 
and  attract  the  young  without  wearying  them  with  superabundance  of  dates  which 
tuey  rarely  remember,  and  dry  statistics  which  thty  never  read  unless  compelled 
to  do  so,  (a  most  injudicious  process,)  while  by  means  of  excellent  genealogical 
•nd  chronological  tanles,  it  furnishes  to  those  disposed  to  seek  it,  ample  instruc- 
tion, and  it  will  most  probably  inspire  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  child,  the 
wish  to  read  more  extended  works.  We  laKe  pleasure  in  commending  *iii4 
* History  of  England”  to  the  attention  of  all  those  interested  in  providing 
Mb  means  of  isaprovement  to  children.—3r  1^.  Tablet 


CATHOLIC  TALES. 

E5eeeh  BlulT.  A Tale  of  tlic  SouCh  Before  Ibe 
War. 

B7  Fanme  Warner. 

1 ?ol.  12mo.  Cloth  extra  beveled $1.50 

crnclifte. 

A Catholic  Q'alo  of  preot  ni<‘rit  1 volume  12mo. 

Price — Cloth,  extra  beveled |1  50 

1 he  ]?f oiitar^es  Legacy. 

A Charming  Catholic  Tale,  by  Florence  McCoomb,  (Miss  Meline,  of  Washing' 
tM,)  1 volume,  small  12mc. 

Price — Cloth,  extra  beveled - $1.00 

Cx^race  Morton;  or,  The  Inlieritance. 

A n6w  and  beautiful  Catholic  tale,  written  by  Miss  Meaney  of  Philadelphia. 
1 vol.,  large  ISmo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price SI.00 

This  is  a pleasing  story,  instructive  as  well  as  amusing,  and  worth  an  espe- 
cial place  in  the  library  of  youthful  Catholics.  It  depicts  with  rare  skill  the 
trials  and  sacrifices  which  attend  the  profession  of  the  true  Faith,  and  which 
are  so  often  exacted  of  us  by  the  fostering  solicitude  of  our  Mother  the  Church. 
’—Catholic  Mirror. 

A chastely  written  Catholic  tale  of  American  life,  which  is  most  pleasantly 
narrated  ; and  conveys  much  that  is  instructive  and  elevating.— /ri«AAmertca» 

n 

lie  BLnout;  a Tale  of  Poland. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier. 

1 vol  large  18mo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  baok,  with  frontispiece. 

Price 

JLaura  and  Anna;  or,  The  Effect  of  Faith  on 
the  Character. 

A beautiful  tale,  translated  from  the  French  by  a young  lady,  a GraduaU 
of  St.  Joseph’s,  Emmittsburg. 

1 vol.  18mo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price 

The  Confessors  of  Connaught;  or,  The  Ten- 
ants of  a Lord  Bishop. 

A tale  of  Evictions  in  Ireland.  By  Miss  Meaney,  author  of  '•  Grace  Mor- 
ton.” 

Small  12mo.,  cloth.  . 

Price 

B-id  this  and  you  will  have  a feeling  knowledge  of  th*  sufcring*  ol 

breik  ren  ’a  the  Isle  of  Sain ’.a. — Beaton  Filot, 
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THE  “YOUNG  CATHOLIC’S  LIBRARi 


BEAUTIFUL  CATHOLIC  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

6 NEAT  18m()  VOLS.,  CLOTH,  EXTRA,  50  CENTS  EACH. 

1.  Cottage  Evening  Tnlesy  for  Young  People. 

2.  Children  of  the  Valley ; or,  The  Gtioat  of  the  Ruins. 

3.  May  Carl<‘ton*s  Story,  and  The  Miller’s  Daughter. 

4.  Vhilip  Hartley;  or,  A Boy’s  Trials  and  Triumphs. 

5.  Count  Leslie;  or,  The  Triumphs  of  Filial  Piety. 

0.  JL  Eather^s  Tales  of  the  French  Hevolutiotu 


SECOND  SERIES. 

6 NEAT  18mo  VOLS.,  CLOTH,  EXTRA,  50  CENTS  EACH. 

1.  Jtalph  Berrien,  Tales  of  the  French  Revolution. 

2.  Silver  Orange  and  Fhillipine,  Two  charming  Tales. 

3.  Helena  Butler.  A Story  of  the  Rosary. 

4.  Charles  and  Frederich.  By  Rev.  John  P.  Donnollon. 

5.  The  Beauforts.  A Story  of  the  Alleghanies. 

6.  Lauretta  and  the  Fables,  A charming  little  book. 


THIRD  SERIES. 

6 NEAT  18mo  VOLS.,  CLOTH,  EXTRA,  50  CENTS  EACH. 

1.  Conrad  and  Gertrude,  A lovely  Swiss  Tale. 

2.  Three  Fetitions.  A Tale  of  Poland. 

3.  Alice;  or.  The  Rose  of  the  Black  Forest. 

4.  Caroline;  or,  Self-Conquest.  A Book  for  Young  Girls. 

8.  Stories  of  the  Commandments.  Eight  charming  Tales. 

0.  The  Seven  Corporal  Works  of  Mercy,  Seven  Tales. 


FOURTH  SERIES. 

6 NEAT  18mo  VOLS.,  CLOTH,  EXTRA,  50  CENTS  EACH 

1.  Elinor  Johnston,  A Story  of  great  interest. 

2.  The  Queen* s Daughter;  or,  the  Orphan  of  La  Grai^Ja. 

3.  Hetty  Homer,  By  Fanny  Warner. 

4.  The  Beverly  Family,  By  Hon.  Jos.  R.  Chandler. 

5.  Aunt  Fanntfs  Present;  or.  Book  of  Fairy  Talsft 

6.  Wooiliand  Cottage,  and  Other  Tales, 
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29  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Hawthopndean;  OP,  Philip  Benton’s  Family, 

A Tale  of  every  day  life. 

By  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Thompson, 

Author  of  '^Rectory  of  Moreland,"  “ Chapel  of  St  Mary,"  rfc. 

1vol.  12mo.  Cloth,  extn  he veled,  aud  gilt  centre |1  (K> 

•••••••••••••••• •••••••• 


Cineas;  or,  Rome  under  Nero. 

By  J .M.  Villefranche. 

1 Tol.  I2mo.  Cloth.  Extra  beveled $1.50 


This  charming  story  of  the  time  of  Nero— the  burning  of  Rome  under  tha* 
'yrant.  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  most  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Chnstiaii«»,  i.s  of  that  class  of  beautiful  Christian  novels,  of  which  Fubiola  was 
the  first,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  yet  written. 


-A^lphonso ; or,  the  Triumph  of  Religion. 

1 >ol.  small  12  mo.  neat  cloth.  Price $1.00 


We  havft  the  pleasure  to  announce  another  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  works,  Al- 
phonco,  or  the  Triumph  of  Religiou.  It  contains  everything  calculated  lo  instruct 
and  edify  at  the  same  time,  and  we  think  it  a work  that  will  be  read  with 
great  pleasure  by  all  our  readers. — Spare  Uour-t. 

The  scenes  of  this  book  are  laid  in  France,  but  the  moral  applies  with  equal 
force  to  our  own  country.  The  work  is  intended  to  shew  the  evil  effects  of  an 
irreligious  education,  and  does  so  with  great  force  and  effect.  The  tale  is  from 
the  pen  of  a gifted  Irish  lady,  and  well  worth  reading.  Those  who  are  sluggish 
in  their  response  to  our  Most  Rev.  Archbishop’s  recent  call  in  behalf  of  un  In- 
dustrial School,  should  take  a lesson  from  this  valuable  little  book..-i>a(ttmor« 
Catholic  Mirror. 

JNJapion  Howapd;  op,  Tpials  and  Tpiumphs. 


A Tale  of  great  merit.  1 vol.,  large  12mo,  cloth  extra, 
beveled.. $2  00 

• •••#•«  ••#•••••••••••••••##•##••#•• a* •••••• ••••••••••#• •••••• •••••••••••• ••«••• 


Adel 


ine  de  Chazal;  op,  Fipst  Expepience  of  the 
Wopid  aftep  Leaving  School. 

1 vol.,  12mo,  cloth  extra,  beveled |1  ^ 


Amelia;  or, The Tplumph  of  Piety. 

A beautiful  Catholic  Tale,  translated  from  the  French. 

1 TOli,  small  12mo.  cloth  extra,  beveled.^  |l  00 


Published  by  Peter  F.  Cunningham. 

MESSENGER  SEBTES. 

[Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  this  series  of  beautiful  works,  originally 
prepared  for  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  now  offered  to  the  public 
in  handsome  12mo  vols.  We  recoinmeud  ever>  Catholic  family  to  procure 
the  “Messenger  Series.”] 

1.  Leandro;  or,  The  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

A beautiful  Oatliolic  'I'ale.  1 vol..  12tno. 

Cloth,  extra  beveled Il  60 


2.  Simon  Peter  and  Simon  Magus. 

A Legend  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  By  Rev.  John 
Joseph  Franco,  S.  J.  *1  vol.,  12mo. 

Cloth,  extra  beveled $1  60 

3.  The  Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Fastr6,  S.  J.  Fvrtt  teriet.  I vol.,  12mo. 

Cloth,  extra  beveled  $1  60 

cTh.  Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs. 

By  the  Rot*  J.  A M.  Fastre,  S.  J.  Second  Scrim,  i wcLf  ISina. 

Oloth*  extfft  bevele(i.»»>«>»ee>ee  — — — • x —»■■■  ■ »■»  — AO 

6.  The  Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Fastre,  Third  Serie*.  1 vol.,  12niOi. 

.Cloth,  extra  beveled...~..^M...MM«*..».~M~MMM«  41  M 

' • r ' 


6.  The  Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs. 

By  the  Rev.  .T.  A.  M.  Fastre.  Fourth  Scries.  1 vol.,  12mo. 
Cloth,  extra  beveled 50 


Tioranes. 

A Tale  of  tl  e Days  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Abridged 
from  the  Italian  of  Father  John  Joseph  Franco,  S.  J.  1 
vol.,  12mo.  Cloth,  extra  beveled,  gilt  centre $1  50 

8 The  Acolyte;  or  the  Play  of  a Free  Will. 

Ivol.,  12mo.  Oloth,  extra  beveled 

(Now  in  the  Fress.) 
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PRAYER  BOOKS. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

An  admirable  small  Prayer  Book.  Contains  Momlnar  and  Evenln* 
Players,  Maas  Prayers.  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  (in  Latin"  and  EnKlith  1 
vespers,  Forty  Houj  3 Devotion,  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  a great 
ricty  of  other  practical  devotions,  all  together  forminff  the  most  goiia- 
plete  small  Prayer  Book  yet  printed.  1 vol.,  3-2iuo. 

No.  1,  Neat  cloth,  variety  of  nice  bright  colors |D  50 

2,  Roan,  embossed,  gilt  edge o SO 

3,  “ “ “ and  clasp 1 do 

4,  “ full  gilt  edges  and  sides l oo 

6>  “ ‘ “ *•  and  clasp i '2o 

FLOWER  GARDEN,  32mo.,  fine  edition^  printed  on  the  finest  qnalUj 
Of  paper,  and  made  up  in  the  neatest  and  very  best  manner  : 

No.  6,  Turkey,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red 

or  gilt  edges,  stiff  or  flexible ^^2  60 

7,  Turkey,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red 

or  gilt  edges,  with  clasp 2 75 

8,  Turkey,  super  extra,  rims  and  clasp 4 00 

9,  Calf,  extra,  stiff  or  flexible,  very  neat 2 75 

10,  “ “ with  clasp 3 no 

11,  “ “ rims  and  clasp 4 50 

12,  Velvet,  full  ornaments,  rims,  clasps  and  ovals...  6 00 

LITTLE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A beautiful  miniature  Prayer  Book.  4Smo.  Containing  a selection 
of  practical  devotions,  and  made  up  in  a variety  of  beautiful  stylei 
of  Dinding. 

No.  1,  Neat  cloth,  variety  of  plain  and  bright  colors... $0  25 

2,  Roan,  embossed,  gilt  edges 0 40 

3,  “ full  gilt  edges  and  sides 0 50 

4,  ‘‘  tucks,  very  neat 0 60 

6,  Turkey,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red 

or  gilt  edges ^ 1 60 

6,  Turkey,  super  extra,  full  giit  or  plain  sides,  with 

flue  gilt  clasp 1 75 

7,  Turke3%  super  extra,  rims  and  clasp 2 60 

8,  Calf,  extra,  red  or  gilt  edges,  vei  y neat 1 75 

ith 


10, 


wjtli  clasp 2 (TO 

rims  and  clasp 8 00 


DAILY  DEVOTIONS  FOR  CATHOLICS. 

An  admirable  small  Prayer  Book.  32mo..  with  very  large  typej 
(English,)  good  for  the  short-sighted,  and  for  all  who  like  to  read  w itll 
esse,  witliout  the  necessity  of  using  glasses. 

No.  1,  Neat  cloth,  variety  6f  nice  bright  colors ..$0  53 

2,  Roan,  embossed,  gilt  edge 0 SO 

3,  “ “ “ and  clasp 1 00 

4,  “ full  gilt  edges  and  sides 1 OC 

5,  “ ‘‘  “ “ and  clasp 1 26 

6,  Turkey,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red 

or  gill  etiges,  stiff  or  flexible 2 50 

7,  Turkey,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red 

or  giit  edges,  with  clasp 2 75 

8,  Turkey,  super  extra  rims  and  clasp 4 00 

P Calf,  extra,  slifl  or  flexible,  very  neat 2 75 

10,  “ “ “ with  clasp 3 00 

11,  “ “ “ rims  and  cla.sp 4 60 

12,  Velvet,  full  ornaments,  rims,  clasps  and  ovaLs...  6 
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CATHOLIC  PIETY. 


By  Rev.  William  Gahan.  With  Gospels  and  Epistles  added,  and  the 
very  best  explanation  of  the  Mass— not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Prayer 
Book.  32mo.  0 


No.  1,  Neat  cloth,  a variety  of  choice  colors $0  50 

2,  Neat  roan,  gilt  edges 0 80 

3,  “ “ with  clasp 1 Oo 

4,  Roan,  full  gilt  edges  and  sides 1 O5 

6,  “ “ “ “ “ with  clasp 1 2o 

6,  American  morocco,  rims  and  clasp. 2 0 

7,  Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red, 

brown,  or  gilt  edges  2 50 

8,  Same  styles,  with  clasp 3 00 

9,  Turkey,  super  extra,  rims  and  clasps 4 00 

10,  Calf,  extra,  stiff  or  flexible,  very  neat,  red,  brown  or  gilt 

edges  2 75 

11,  Same  styles,  with  clasp 3 00 

12,  Same  styles,  with  rims  and  clasp 4 50 

13,  Velvet,  full  ornaments,  rims,  clasps  and  ovals 7 00 


LITTLE  CATHOLIC  PIETY. 

48m 0.  Contains  all  that  is  in  the  larger  Catholic  Piety.  Most  conve- 


nient for  Gentlemen’s  use. 

No.  1,  Neat  cloth,  various  shades JO  40 

2,  Neat  roan,  gilt  edge 0 60 

3,  “ “ and  clasp 0 80 

4,  ‘‘  full  gilt 0 80 

6,  “ “ and  clasp 1 00 

6,  Neat  American  morocco,  rims  and  clasps 1 50 

7,  Neat  Turkey,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red,  brown 

or  gilt  edges 2 00 

8,  Same  styles,  with  clasp 2 25 

9,  Turkey,  super  extra,  rims  and  clasp 3 00 

10,  Calf,  extra,  red,  brown  or  gilt  edges 2 25 

11,  Same  styles,  with  clasp 2 50 

12,  Same  styles,  with  r ms  and  clasp 3 50 

13  Velvet,  full  ornaments 5 00 


DIAMOND  CATHOLIC  PIETY. 

A very  neat  small  Prayer  Book. 

No.  1,  Neat  cloth $0  25 

2,  Roan,  gilt  edge 0 40 

3,  Roan,  gilt  edge  and  clasp 0 60 

4,  Roan,  full  gilt .' 0 60 

6,  Ronn,  full  gilt  and  clasp 0 75 

6,  American  morocco,  rims  and  clasp 1 50 

7,  Turkey,  sujter  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red,  brown  or 

gilt  edges 1 50 

8,  Turkey,  super  extra,  with  clasp 1 75 

9,  “ “ “ with  rims  and  clasp 2 50 

10,  Calf,  extra, 1 75 

11,  Calf,  extra,  and  clasp 2 00 

12,  Calf,  extra,  rims  and  clasp 3 00 

13,  Velvet,  rims  and  clasps 6 00 
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29  South  Tenth  St.,  Phijadelphia. 
KEY  OF  HEAVEN  • 24mo. 


No.  1,  Neat  roan $0  75 

2,  “ gilt  edges 1 00 

3,  “ “ with  clasp 1 25 

4,  Roan,  full  gilt  edges  and  sides 1 25 

6,  “ “ “ “ “ with  clasp 1 60 

6,  American  morocco,  rims  and  clasp 2 50 

7,  Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red, 

brown,  or  gilt  edges,  3 00 

8,  Same  styles,  with  clasp  3 50 

9,  Turkey,  super  e.\tra,  rims  and  clasps 6 00 

10,  Calf,  extra,  stiif  or  flexible,  very  neat,  red,  brown  or  gilt  edges  3 50 

11,  Same  styles,  with  clasp 4 00 

12,  Same  styles,  with  rims  and  clasp  6 00 

13,  Velvet,  full  ornaments,  rims,  clasps  and  ovals 0 00 

VADE  MECUM  > 24mo. 

No.  1,  Neat  roan fO  75 

2,  “ gilt  edges 1 00 

3,  “ “ with  clasp 1 25 

4,  Roan,  full  gilt  edges  and  sides 1 26 

6,  “ “ “ “ “ with  clasp 1 50 

6,  American  morocco,  rims  and  clasp 2 50 

7,  Turkey  morocco,  super  extra,  lull  gilt  or  plain  sides,  red, 

• brown,  or  gilt  edges  3 00 

8,  Same  styles,  with  clasp 3 50 

9,  Turkey,  super  extra,  rims  and  clasps 6 50 

10,  Calf,  extra,  still  or  flexible,  very  neat,  red,  brown  or  gilt  edges  3 50 

11,  Same  styles,  with  clasp 4 00 

12,  Same  styles,  with  rims  and  clasp 6 00 

13,  Velvet,  full  ornaments,  rims,  clasps  and  ovals 0 00 


MANUAL  OF  DEVOTION. 

An  excellent  32ino.  Prayer  Book,  with  illustrations  of  the  Mass. 
No.  1.  Neat  cloth,  a variety  of  plain  and  bright  colors. $0  35 

2,  Roan,  embossed,  gilt  edges 0 (X) 

5,  “ •*  “ and  clasp 0 8J 

4,  “ full  gilt  edges  and  sides 0 80 

6,  “ ••  •*  “ and  clasp 1 00 

6,  Turk  ey,  super  extra,  full  gilt  or  plain  sides 2 .'»0 

7,  “ “ rims  and  clasp 8 •'O 

8,  Calf,  extra,  stiff  or  flexible,  bound  very  neat 2 75 

9,  “ “ ‘ and  clasp 3 no 

10,  **  rims  and  clasp 4 00 


DAILY  EXERCISE. 

A beautiful  miniature  Prayer  Book.  48mo.,  with  illustrations  of  IM 


Mc4S. 

No.  1,  Neat  cloth  a variety  of  choice  colors $0  25 

2,  lioan,  embossed,  gilt  edge U 40 

3,  “ full  gilt  edge  and  sides 0 50 

4,  “ tucks,  very  neat 0 60 

6,  Turkey,  super  extra t i 50 

6,  •*  “ tucks 1 50 

7,  “ “ rims  and  clasp 2 60 

8,  Calf,  extra 1 75 

9,  “ with  clasp 2 (0 

10,  “ rims  and  clasp ■. t 00 
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The  Hymn  Boot. 

'£'he  Hpmn-Jiock — 200th  thousand — the  most  popular  little  Hymn  Book 
ever  published  Contains,  also,  l^rayers  for  the  Rlass,  Prayers  for  Con- 
fessiim  and  Communion,  and  Serving  of  Mass.  13  cents  each, or  $10  per 
hundred  ; cloth,  20  cents,  or  $l  80  per  dozen. 

The  Gospels. 

j?ori>unaays  and  Principal  Festivals  during  the  year,  together  with 
the  Four  Gospels  of  the  Passion  for  Palm  Sunday  and  Holy  Week. 
I vol. ; 2mo.  Paper  cover  10  cts.,  or  per  dozen,  $i  cO. 

Confirmation  and  Communion  Certificates. 

The  subscriber  lias  had  prepared  very  beautiful  certificates  of  Cotijir- 
tnation  and  First  Communion,  giving  also  exterior  and  interior  views 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Philadelphia.  These  are  the  most  beautiful  certifi- 
cates ever  published  in  this  country,  and  are  sold  at  low  rates  to  the 
Reverend  Clergy  and  others  who  buy  in  quantity.  $5  00  per  hundred 

Angels’  Sodality. 

Manual  of  ihe  Holy  Angels'  Sodality.  Price,  in  cloth,  flexible,  $12  50 
per  hundred,  or  $1  60  per  dozen 

Diplomas  for  Membership  of  the  Angels'*  Sodality.  Beautiful  design. 
$1  Od  per  dozen 

Blessed  Virgin’s  Sodality  Diploma. 

A Very  Beautiful  Diploma  for  Members  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  size  of  plate  lixiO,  has  just  been  rrejiared  bv  the  undeA 
signed  Orders  respectfully  solicited.  The  name  of  the  Church  and 
title  of  the  Sodality  inserted  to  ordt-r. 

Catechisms. 

Butler's  large  and  small  Catechisms.  The  general  Catechism  of  the 
National  Council.  Tubervilles  Catechism,  Or.  Doyle’s  Catechisms, 
Fleury  8 Catechism  and  The  Catholic  Christian  Instructed  Supplied 
Wholesale  and  Retail  And  many  other  Catholic  Doctrinal  Works. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited. 
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Deacidified  using  the  Bookkeeper  process. 
Neutralizing  Agent;  Magnesium  Oxide 
' Treatment  Date: 


MAR  1996 

BBRREEPER 


PRESERVATION  TECHNOUXilES,  INC.  ^ 
1114  William  Rinn  Highway 
Glenshaw.PA  15116-2657 
412-486-1161 


